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EXCLUSIVE BEARING EXPERIENCE 


ONE denendalle SUURCE 
for ALL your BEARINGS 


JOHNSON. 





@ Mill operators who appreciate quality depend 
entirely on Johnson Bronze for all their bearing 
requirements. They have found the long hours of 
smooth, satisfactory performance the true measure 
of economy. 

Johnson offers you the most complete service 
available. UNIVERSAL Bar Bronze — completely 
machined—comes in 350 different sizes. General Pur- 
pose Bronze Bearings are available in over 800 sizes. 
Johnson Electric Motor Bearings service more than 
250 different motors,and LEDALOYL—the ideal self- 
lubricating bearing—comes in over 300 stock sizes. 


Every one of these items 1s instantly available from 
; stock. Recognized distributors everywhere are readv 
: to serve you — supported by a warehouse stock in 
thy ! 
Ss) Atlanta — 542 Spring Street. 
< 


Write FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


CATALOGUE 400 is now ready for you. Seventy- 
six pages filled with interesting and valuable 
bearing data — fully illustrated and free. Write 


for a copy — Today. 
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MONEL 


“Monel” is a registered trade-mark of The 


International Nickel Company, Ine., which is 


applied to a nickel alloy containing approxi- 


mately two-thirds nickel and one-third copper. 
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Built to produce P URE BRINE 


Protecting the brine, and 
also resistant to its attack, 


the metal employed is Monel 


One of a number of Salt Dissolvers fabri- 
cated for Myles Salt Co., Ltd., New Orleans, 
La., by Mecklenburg Tron Works, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


NO NEED TO TELL a dyehouse man that brine works 
havoc with most metals. Yet the parts of this Salt 
Dissolver in contact with brine withstand its attack. 
Why? Because they re made of Monel. 

Of the many corrosives used in the dyehouse, none 
is worse than salt. Many metals that resist other 
corrosives do not stand up against that. But Monel 
does. It withstands corrosion by salt better than any 
other metal of comparable strength, toughness and 
wear resistance ... and so assures long, trouble-free 
service for dye jigs, tanks, linings, peroxide bleach- 
ing kiers and other dyehouse equipment. 

Write for further information on this long-lived, 


economical alloy. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ublishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. 8S. A. 
r three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countris 
Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879 








Mills Are Buying 
X Family High Speed Looms 
For Rayon 


These Mills have bought 


XD Model Rayon Looms: 


Ashland Corporation 
Bloomsburg Silk Mills 
Burlington Mills Corp. 


Blue Ridge Rayon Div. 


Cascade Rayon Div. 
Central Falls Div. 
Mid-State Cloth Mills 
Carter Fabrics Inc. 
Drayton Mills 
Dunean Mills 
Greenhalgh Mills 
Hathaway Mfg. Co. 
Hess Goldsmith Co. 
Frank Ix & Sons Co. 
Judson Mills 
Keystone Silk Mills 
Newmarket Mfg. Co. 
Peerless Weaving Co. 
Red Springs Weaving Mills 
William Skinner & Sons 
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These. Mills have bought XK Model Looms for Rayon: 


Ashland Corporation 


Associated Textiles of Canada, Ltd. 


Burlington Mills Corp. 

Blue Ridge Rayon Div. 
~ Central Falls Div. 

Radford Weaving Div. 
Roanoke Weaving Div. 

Cabot Mfg. Co. 

Cadillac Silk Mills 

Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 

Dunean Mills 

Gossett Mills 

Greenhalgh Mills 

Hathaway Mfg. Co. 

Judson Mills 

Keystone Silk Mills 

Manville Jenckes Corp. 

National Weaving Co. 

Newmarket Mfg. Co. 





S. Slater & Sons Co. 
Suncook Mills 
Warwick Mills 

Watts Mills 


DIT-yey-1 am rol gelole-taloly 


Atlanta Hopedale 


These Mills have bought 
XK Model Looms . 
for Spun Rayon: 


Seminole Mills 

Springs Cotton Mills 
Eureka Plant mae 

Victor Monaghan Co. x 


Monaghan Plant - XK 
XL 
XD 


Total 


Spartanburg 


Joseph M. P. Ott Mfg. Co. 

Peerless Weaving Co. 

Pepperel Mfg. Co. 

William Skinner & Sons 

S. Slater & Sons Co. 

Stonecutter Mills 

Strasburg Silk Mills 

Suncook Mills 

Syntex Fabrics, Inc. 

Warwick Mills 

Watts Mills 

Wambec Mills, Inc. 

Paul Whitin Mfg. Co. 
Northbridge Mill 
Kent County Mill 


X Family Looms Sold 


Up to March i 1940 
Looms Sold 
37,244 
12,796 
2,959 
4,165 


57,164 


Brought Out 
October 1930 
April 1935 
April 1935 
April 1939 


American Textile Mills Are Modernizing 























NCW: 


for 
Spindle 
Lubrication 


A scientifically 
refined oil from 
selected crude. 
Designed to 
reduce power 
consumption 
over a long 
period, with 
freedom from 
gumming, 


fogging. 


TEXAGO 
SPINDURA 
OIL AA 


LUBRICATION FOR 
TEXTILE SPINDLES 
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SPINNING FRAME... with Fafnir ball bearings. 





LOOMS .. 


. equipped with Hyatt wound-roller 
type bearings. 


FOR ANY MAKE of high-speed anti-fric- 
tion bearings ... in any type of mill 
equipment... Texaco Starfak Grease gives 
superior lubrication results. 

Every day, textile men are proving this. 
All over the country, study of “before and 
after” performance reveals that with Tex- 
aco Starfak Grease—starting and running 
torque is lower... power costs are less- 
ened ... staining of goods in process is 
practically eliminated... 

Large mills and small mills agree that 
these results add up to important savings. 
You, too, can make similar savings—may- 
be better ones—by changing over to Texaco 


TEXACO 


1940 


FAFNIR 

HY ATT 

NORMA- 
HOFFMANN 








CARD .. . using Norma-Hoffmann self-aligning 
roller bearings. 


ap] 





LOOMS... 


in service. 


. where SKF anti-friction bearings are 


Starfak Grease today. This lubricant is 
stable, resists oxidation and gum formation 
for long periods of service. It does net 
separate or leak out, but maintains its 
lubricating qualities under severest oper- 
ating conditions... over wide ranges 
of temperature. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will be 
glad to work with your mill men, and dem- 
onstrate how Texaco Starfak Grease will 
help bring important savings. Just phone 
the nearest of more than 2300 warehouses, 
or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Sc., 
New York, N. Y. 


STARFAK 
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Pajamas come in handy for Chessie’s famous “‘sleep like a kitten” 
act on the C.&O. So Chessie has taken on another job: Deliver- 
| ing Warner Caustic Soda from the gateway of the South at 
| Charleston, West Virginia to a constantly increasing number 
| of Southern textile plants. 


Extracted from an unexcelled source—brines from ever flowing 
wells drilled deep into the sands of the Kanahwa Valley of 
West Virginia, Warner Caustic Soda is of uniformly high quality. 
With an iron content as low or lower than any caustic produced 
by any method, Warner Caustic Soda gives excellent results in 
textile processing yet commands no price premium. 





If you have not yet investigated the double-barreled advan- 
tage of getting high-quality Warner Caustic Soda from this 
conveniently-nearby source, we invite your inquiry. 


OT BE SR WARN ER CHE MICAL S 
Carbon Tetrachloride, 99.995% Pure 


Carbon Bisulfide Barium Oxide Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 
Magnesium Oxides Barium Peroxide Caustic Potash 
Blanc Fixe Bromine Epsom Salt 
Barium Carbonate Chlorine Hydrogen Peroxide 
Barium Hydrate Sodium Sulfide Alumina Hydrate, Light 











VWARINIENR 
| CHEMICAL COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


WESEVYACO CHLOGINE PRQUC ES CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOR THE CAT'S PAJAMAS — Werner Caustic Soda 
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MAZLO 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 
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Old style bobbins of wood and fibre were light 
enough. But they were affected by high humidity 
and quickly got out of balance. Vibration of the 
spinning frames became so severe that spindles 
started causing trouble. 

The new bobbins are all-metal, employing a central 
tube of MAZLO Magnesium extruded tubing. The 
weight is the same as before, or even less. 
They have strength to withstand the terrific 
centrifugal forces set up at high speeds. 


WOR D 





| N Ree: «2 


y” This bobbin has a fast life and a happy one 


Most important, they're immune to humidity changes; 
perfectly balanced when new, they stay that way. 

These bobbins. now operate between 10,000 and 
16,000 r.p.m., greatly increasing production of 
present equipment. Thus a tremendous investment in 
new plant equipment was avoided. Again, MAZLO 
Magnesium Alloys have helped a manufacturer 
make important savings. Sales Agent: 
Aluminum Company of America, 1704 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 
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THE WHITIN 
HIGH SPEED 


WARP KNITTING MACHINE 
2 

IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED 
s 


BUILT AND SERVICED 
By an American Shop 


For American Mills 





THE WHITIN 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
NOVELTY TWISTER 


¥ 

FLEXIBLE AND EASILY ADJUSTED 
# 

FOR ALL TYPES OF NOVELTY YARNS 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 5. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


SELLING AGENTS, Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
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HOW THEY GOT A LILY 
OUT OF BED 


IN TIME FOR EASTER 
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SCIENTISTS USED standard 150 watt G-E MAZDA lamps in 

this test. Similar experiments have employed sodium vapor 
and mercury arc lamps. General Electric research is con- 
stantly finding new ways to improve existing lamps, as well 
as developing new lamps to meet specific problems. 


THIS GIANT “ELECTRIC EYE’ measures light output of G-E 
bulbs...one of 480 tests and inspections. Sixty years of G-E 
research and development have increased lamp efficiency as 
much as 1000%, reduced prices as much as 85%. Today’s 
100 watt 15c lamp is almost 50% brighter than the same size 
you paid $1.10 for in 1921. To get more and more light for 
your money, year after year, be sure to buy G-E MAZDA lamps. 










G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Year by year, better lamps for every purpose 








. 
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IF EASTER LILIES BLOOM TOO LATE, florists lose heavily. To 
the rescue come scientists, who show how blooming can be 
advanced two weeks with electric light. At Ohio State Uni- 
versity, lily at left was kept at 60° F with no added light. Lily 
at right was given same heat plus four hours extra light daily. 





THIS TRYON, N.C. MILL gets 100 footcandles of light on the 
points of its loopers by using G-E MAZDA Daylight Fluores- 





cent lamps in 24” units mounted above each machine. Can you 
use these lamps in your mills? Ask your G-E lamp man or your 
local electric service company. 











G.E. MAKES 9000 DIFFERENT LAMPS... 


How many can help your business? 





LIGHT WHERE YOU NEED IT 
with G-E MAZDA Projector 
lamp. Lens, filament and re- 
flector in one all-glass unit. The 
150 watt size is now only $1.40. 


INCREASED DEMAND for more 
light has sold more larger size 
bulbs, like this 300 watt inside 
frost G-E MAZDA lamp. It sells 
for only 55c. 





NOW AT NEW LOW PRICES! 
G-E MAZDA “F” (fluorescent) 
lamps provide higher levels of 
lighting, are comfortably cool. 
15 watt daylight type, $1.15. 


INDIRECT LIGHT at low cost 
with G-E Silvered Bowl 
MAZDA lamps. A coating of 
mirror silver is sealed on bowl. 
The 150 watt size costs only 55c. 
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THE 


Concave Side 
IS A GATES PATENT 


Here's a Simple Fact 


Prove it for Yourself and 





chines iS 
Ropes: 












SAVE MONEY 


on V-BELTS and POWER 


Pick up any V-belt having the ordinary straight sides and bend the belt. 
Three things will happen, right before your eyes. 





What Ha ns 
(1) The top of the belt is under tension and grows narrower. (2) The hese 
bottom is under compression and becomes wider. (3) The sides of the belt bulge 


out. (Figure 1, at right). V-Belt Bends 


This bulging of the straight sided V-belt in its sheave-groove costs you money 
in two ways—(1) The bulge causes uneven sidewall wear—shorter life! (2) The 


bulging side cannot evenly grip the sheavewall—a loss in transmission efficiency! 


V-Belt In figure 2, 
in Sheave 


"_ 


‘ 
a carries heavier loads without slippage: saves the belts and also 


, ’ 
V vw“ - 
It's the sides of a V-Belt that Saves your po er 
co all the gripping and get all 


the wear. That's why lenges The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built with the 
life for the sides means longer ° 
life for the belt. patented concave side. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “st: DRIVES 


CHICAGO, ILL.,}5% South | HOBOKEN. N. J..zemiza!_ = BIRMINGHAM, ALA., }€°! st, LOS ANGELES, CAL., 74) Ware 
DENVER. COLO.,2% South DALLAS, TEX.,22!3 Grin ~=PORTLAND, ORE.,3%2 8)“. SAN FRANCISCO.CAL., 72% «, 


you see how the precisely engineered concave 
side of the Gates Vulco Rope exactly corrects this bulging. 


Two distinct savings result. (1) The Gates Vulco Rope wears 
evenly—longer life! (2) The entire sidewall grips the pulley— 
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Pontamine Diazo Yellow 4G (Patented) 
Pontamine Diazo Yellow 2GL (Patented) 
Diazo Yellow GM (Patented) 









Pontamine 





Pontamine Diazo Orange 





Pontamine Diazo Orange G (Patented 






Pontamine Diazo Orange 3G (Patented) 






Pontamine Diazo Orange GR ( Patented) 






Pontamine Diazo Orange R 
Pontamine Diazo Orange RF W 


Pontamine Diazo Orange 2R (Patented 








Pontamine Diazo Orange WD (Patented) 
















Diazo Brow n 6G 


Diazo Brow n R (Patented 


Pontamine 


Pontamine 





Pontamine Diazo Bordeaux 7B 






Pontamine Diazo Bordeaux 2BL 






Pontamine Diazo Bordeaux RB 
Pontamine Diazo Red 5BL 
Pontamine Diazo Red 7BL 
Pontamine Diazo Red BFW 


Pontamine Diazo Scarlet A 











Pontamine Diazo Scarlet 2BL 
Pontamine Diazo Scarlet FV 


Pontamine Diazo Scarlet GFW 









Pontamine Diazo Scarlet R 





Pontamine Diazo Violet BL (Patented) 
Pontamine Diazo Violet RR (Patented) 
Pontamine Diazo Blue BR 
Pontamine Diazo Blue BRW 


Pontamine Diazo Blue 3G (Patented) 










Pontamine Diazo Blue 6G 






Pontamine Diazo Blue 5GL 
Pontamine Diazo Blue NA 
Pontamine Diazo Blue 6RN 








Pontamine Diazo Green BL (Patented) 









Pontamine Diazo Green 3G 






Pontamine Diazo Green 2GL 







Pontamine Diazo Green GW (Patented) 


Pontamine Diazo Black BHSW Conc. 
Pontamine Diazo Black OB 
Pontamine Diazo Black RS 
Diazo Black ZV Conc. 
















Pontamine 












Du Pont Primuline 


Du Pont Primuline Concentrated 





ANA 


* 





‘I he discovery in 1887 that an attrac- 
tive red could be obtained by diazotiz- 
ing Primuline dyed on cotton, the 
developing with beta naphthol, estab- 
lished an important new genera! 
method of producing dyeings having 
superior wash fastness. 

Today, developed colors, because « 
their very good discharge properties 
and fastness to washing, are used widel 
in ground shades for discharge print 
ing of cotton, viscose process ravo 
and pure silk. 

In 1922, Du Pont began the manu- 
facture of developed colors. From its 
laboratories and plants has emerge 
the present line of 43 products, rang- 
ing from a brilliant greenish vellow 
to a full, bloomy black—each fulfilling 
a specific need. 

The production of Pontamine Diaz 
Colors requires unusual care. Products 
of uniform quality, working properties 
and dischargeability are essential in 
meeting exacting standards. Modern 
manufacturing facilities plus skilled 
technical supervision and checking of 
each raw material and operating step 
bv control laboratories are combine: 


to achieve these resu!ts. 
*Reg. U.S Peat { orf 





E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Organic Chemicals Department 
Dyestuffs Division 
Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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CUT OUT AND KEEP THIS INFORMATION FOR PERMANENT REFERENCE 





This is number o) of a series. Here you will find practical 
information of interest to users of rings 


Spinning rings can be furnished in a wide range of diameters 
and flange sizes. The two most common flange sizes are No. 1 
flange, .125-inch, and No. 2 flange, .156-inch. There is no hard 
and fast rule to determine the selection of the proper ring flange. 
It is possible to do equally well with any size flange within reason. 

The advantage of the No. 1 flange over the No. 2 flange, if any, 
is in the use of a traveler which is heavier in section and has a 
probability of longer life. The 
traveler in the case of the No. 1 
flange is thicker and somewhat 
narrower, and is thus less likely 
to damage the ring, as it will not 
present such a sharp edge to the 


flange after traveler wear has 





setin. The selection of the proper 


The Parts of the Traveler 


flange depends entirely on the preference and judgment of the 
spinner. What may be satisfactory in one mill may be exactly to 
the contrary in another. 


r 





SIZES OF RING FLANGES 
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Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass 
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“A Colgate-Palmolive-Peet man vis- 
ited our plant and made a careful 
survey of our rayon processing for- 
mula. He said he thought it possible 
to reduce processing costs. 





AN ACTUAL EXPERIENCE OF 
ONE PLANT THAT CALLED INA 
C.P.P. TECHNICAL MAN 








essing our rayon fabrics. 


“On his advice, we ordered 25 bar- 
rels of his product for atrial run. We 
felt this quantity would provide a 
fair test of his suggestions in proc- 

















“We processed some 750,000 yards 
of goods with the new C.P.P. for- 
mula—and found soap costs were 
down 30% to 35%. This is an actual 
yearly saving of about $12,000.00.” 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. % 











ne 











C.P.P.’S FREE CONSULTING SERVICE MAY BE ABLE 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY! ASK YOUR C. P. P. MAN TODAY! 





This is an actual case his- 
tory. It is just another ex- 
ample of how quality 
soaps plus proper appli- 
cation can reduce costs. 

No matter what your 
processing requirements 
may be, in the complete 
line of C. P. P. products 
you'll find washing and 
wetting agents to exactly 


fit your own special needs. 


C.P.P. processing agents 
in most cases cost less to 
use than many so-called 
‘‘special’’ products be- 
cause of the volume in 
which they are produced. 
Ask your C.P.P. man for 
full information. Or write 
direct to us—no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
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Mr. Franklin A. Reece isnamed a "MODERN 
PIONEER” by National Association of Manu- 
facturers for his invention of the “rotating 
traverse.”’ The citation on Mr. Reece's award 
reads: “For the development of the Reece Roll, 
in textile machinery, which made possible the 
production of a winding machine with no 
reciprocating parts; one of the most significant 
improvements in textile machinery in the past 
50 years.” 


The “rotating traverse” is the one-piece driving 
drum and traverse guide which is the “heart” of the 
Roto-Coner*, the drum winder which has found wide 
acceptance among manufacturers of cotton yarn. 

Here are a few of the advantages resulting from the 
rotating traverse, considered by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers as a “distinguished achievement 
in the field of science and invention which has ad- 
vanced the American standard of living.”’ 


LOWER WINDING COSTS 


Higher winding speeds, through the elimination of 
reciprocating parts, greatly increase production. 
Rewinding of cones is reduced to a minimum. The 
simplified design involves fewer parts, so there is a 
very low maintenance cost. No special lubricating is 
required, so cost of supervision is low. Cleaning can 
be done quickly due to the streamlined design of the 





10-CONE 


“«_.. ONE OF THE MOST 
SIGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENTS 
IN TEXTILE MACHINERY 





IN 50 YEARS...” 


winder. Interruptions for greasing, cleaning or 
repairs are fewer, which means increased production. 
IMPROVED YARN QUALITY 

The chief cause of roll-cut yarn is eliminated because 
the rotating traverse is made in one piece. Yarn is not 
chafed as it is with reciprocating-guide winders, 
because the drum revolves in the same direction the 
yarn travels. Hard ends on the package are eliminated 
because the yarn is quickly reversed at the ends of 
the traverse. 

Bulletin 144 describes the Roto-Coner* in more 
complete detail. For a free copy, write P. O. Box 1605, 


Providence, Rhode Island 





‘TRADEMARK 


THE ROTATING TRAVERSE WINDER 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


UTICA CHARLOTTE 


P.O.BOX 1605 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ATLANTA 
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SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


Set screws may play a comparatively small part in the successful operation of your 
equipment as a whole, yet their job is mighty important. And when ordinary set 
screws work loose under vibration, as they frequently do, the resulting lost time, 
trouble and breakdowns add up to a lot of unnecessary 

expense. 





Unnecessary because, by equipping with “‘Unbrako”’ Self- 
Locking Hollow Set Screws, you automatically forestall such 
trouble. “Unbrako”’ Self-Lockers are dependable. Once set 
up they lock into place with a grip vibration cannot loosen. 


Ingenious knurling around the cup points offers no resist- 
ance when setting up, but absolutely prevents accidental un- 
winding. Operations are made with the ordinary hex bar 
wrench and screws can be re-used indefinitely. Play sate— 
specify ““Unbrako’. 


qi 


also have the same dependable protective features described above. This combined with 
the well-known high strength and accuracy of “‘Unbrako’’ Products, make them your best 
buy. Send for samples and literature for these too. : 





Fig. 1641 
Pat’s. Pend. 





RAKO SQUARE HEAD SELF-LOCKING SET SCREWS 





STANDARD PresseEp STEEL Co. 











BRANCHES BRANCHES 
Fig. 1646 aimee JENKINTOWN, PENNA. CHICAGO 
Pend. DETROIT ST. LOuIsS 


INDIANAPOLIS BOX 582 SAN FRANCISCO 
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@ THe Drayton MILts of Spartanburg, S. C., manufacturing a variety 


idan heron gat gi ete of fancies and broadcloths, is one of the outstanding fine goods mills of 


DEMONSTRATION % 

the South. For many years it has used Caro-Gant, the “OricInaL 100°c 
@ Let our demonstrator prove. in 
YOUR plant, the benefits resulting Active” Warp Dressing. Like many other progressive mills, they have 
from the use of CARO-GANT. He . 
doesn’t merely bring a container found that Caro-Gant gives consistently satisfactory results, ensures high 
of CARO-GANT— he studies your . - — 7 
Sen cities eek doc dade weaving efficiency and minimum shedding. It contains no inert ingredi 
himself with your individual ents, is perfectly balanced, and works satisfactorily on any kind of weave 
slashing and weaving problems. 
An inquiry entails no obligations. . -. from coarse to very fine. Caro-Gant is economical too, for one barrel 


will do the work of three barrels of ordinary sizing. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


eee ee ee ee ee 
1440 BROAODWA Y * wt BY eee, 8S: 





[pin system, introduced approxi- 
mately 3 years ago, has been so 
successful that it has established new 
standards of efficiency in high-draft 
roving machinery. 

Its success is principally due to the 
Patented Scroll Condenser illustrated 
herewith. This simple device, made of 
Bakelite to eliminate static, has for its 
object not only the guiding of the rov- 
ing between the two drafting zones, 
but the much more important func- 
tion of controlling and folding-in the 
flank fibres, which otherwise become 
detached from the main ribbon of 
cotton. The folding-in process of this 
system, unlike that of any other 
arrangement, gives to the sliver a half 
turn of twist, thereby retaining com- 
plete control of all fibres during the 
drafting process. The advantage of 
such preparation, previous to the final 
drafting zone, is one of the most 
important factors contributing to the 
regularity and strength of the final 

arn. 


With the aid of this Condenser, the 
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H & B High-Draft Roving System will 
draft drawing frame sliver up to 35 to 
produce up to 6 hank roving in one 
operation. To produce finer roving this 
system's product goes to jacks or fly 
frames of the conventional type. 

The system is so simple and funda- 
mentally efficient that it is readily 
adaptable to ANY recognized make 
of frame, new or old. The results 
obtained on numerous installations of 
competing frames very strikingly pre- 
sent the benefits which can be ob- 
tained by converting existing machines 


* 


to the H & B Scroll Condenser arrange- 
ment of High Draft. 

Let us estimate what savings can be 
made in your mill. 


H&B AMERICAN 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Textile Mill Machinery 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: I!6! Devonshire St.: ATLANTA 

OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg. 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE: {201-3 Johnston Bldg. 

EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co. 
115 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


* Our new High-Draft Roving Frame 
with 12 Major Improvements which 
will be explained on request. 
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TUBIZE TODAY is moving forward at ever-increasing speed 





























* * * into an ever-widening orbit of service. New Tubize 
Yarns, new Tubize Fabrics, are providing weavers and 
Knitters, designers and apparel makers. wholesalers and 
retailers alike with new opportunities. new ideas for 
sought-after merchandise and expanded sales * * * and 
are giving the consumer greater utility, fashion-right 


beauty, dependable quality. 


A NhING QUALITIES Wg 
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The Tubize merchandise slogan, “Sell the Seal and Seal 
the Sale” is achieving an ever-increasing significance. 
Aggressive consumer advertising vitalized by the unique 
buying confidence built by institutions such as Good 
Housekeeping. Woman’s Home Companion, Jean Abbey 
radio programs, and big-name promotions of retail stores, 
have won for the Tubize Certified Quality Seals the inter- 
est, faith, and actual purchasing support of millions of 
American women. For details you are invited to write to 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION: 


TWO PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 


Viscose and Acetate Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 
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L. kK. Dommerich 
& Company 









Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 









FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 








ESTABLISHED 1840 



































IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRODUCTION 
OF YARN DYED DRESS GOODS 

FFICIENT production of yarn dyed 

dress goods requires a wide range 
of suitable shades for styling, large 
dye batches to avoid shade variations 
in solid color areas and prompt deliv- 
eries to permit timely selling. Franklin 
Process Service fulfills all of these 
requirements. 

Our new dress goods color card con- 
tains many shades specially developed 





not only for eye 


for the purpose, 





a 


* LARGEST 
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appeal but also for good all around fast- 
ness. We can dye up to 2500 lbs. of varn 
in a single batch and have hundreds of 
dyeing machines in 22 different sizes 


and adequate winding equipment for 


prompt and efhcient service. 
















DYERS 





COCESE 


IN THE WORLD 





Whether your product is dress goods 
or any other textile fabric requiring 
colored yarns (cotton, spun rayon or 
worsted), the unequalled facilities and 
experience of Franklin Process can 
probably help vou. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS Natural Yarns 
Colored Yarns,Glazed Y 
Philadelphia, 


Providence, Greenville, 
Chattanooga * New York Represen- 
tative, 40 Worth St. * Chicago 


Representative, 100 W. Monroe St. 







Be” WE ALSO DYE YARNS FOR 
chenille fabrics « shirts « pajamas « under- 
wear e handkerchiefs « curtains « draperies 
upholstery fabrics « terry cloth « narrow 
fabrics « braids « elastic fabrics «+ wire 


covering « hosiery « knit goods 
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VALUE 


comes out in the 


finish 


As the skill of the 


diamond cutter deter- > > 





mines the value of the “J v4 
gem, so does the skill fj 
of the dyerand finisher | 
determine the value of ) 
hosiery. * But expert 
finishers don’t depend | 
on skill alone; they : } =a 
pick their processing 


materials carefully. 


——T 





Many demand... . \ 
x~prho Girishes / 








FIOSIERY of any style 


ie 4 a a —- 
py benetits in finish, wearing 





duality and all-around 





| } 7 ‘ consumer appeal when 

| d ‘ 3 . | treated with 
‘ ) , , 
ies PrkoFtnishes 






*DELUSTROL #960 
“HOSIERY FINISH #958 


 _—_ 
*AQUAROL H 


Pat. Off. > 


AHKANSAS C J. | \ ie NEWARK © NEW JERSEY 
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SW Basically different 
bea. jm Principle means... 


LESS WEAR 
LESS MAINTENANCE 
LONGER LIFE 


The Westinghouse 


fo Hermetically-sealed Unit 
oS J ae _.. the HEART of every 
x \ “TEMPERED COLD” WATER COOLER 





OSS 
5S 














| ...reduces maintenance costs by 
im ee ee eliminating (1) Belts (2) Pulleys 
it. “te gi. resnicit 3 , (3) Gaskets (4) Shaft Seals (5) 






Siceme a — ? Commutator Brushes. 










3 : ee sa Fewer parts to wear. Even 
w | S See es 9 ace these parts operate in a perma- 
setetstetecttans: . oat ot cathe wrenetsictctetetatatctattatas — 4 nese nent Ss upply of oil 7 N oO oil 1 T) “4 






necessary. Built-in Watchman 
prevents costly motor burnouts. 
All this means EXTRA years of 
trouble-free performance. 








... With the PERMANENT 
COST CONTROL PLAN 


Only Westinghouse offers this 3-point protection on 
a complete line of water coolers: 


] Standard one-year free replacement 3 After 5 years, if and when the Her 
warranty on unit and cabinet. metically-sealed Unit should fail, 


, During the next four years, if the Westinghouse will replace it on an 


Hermetically-sealed Unit should equitable exchange basis. The ex 
fail, Westinghouse replaces it with- change unit carries four years’ re 
out charge—and pays all transpor- placement protection with all the 
tation and labor costs. features of the second part ofthe plan. 


Exclusive “PLUS VALUE” Features 


Non-Clog Drain « Stainless Steel Top * Special Capacity 
Booster « High Efficiency Cooling Chamber «¢ Built-in 
Watchman ¢ Hermetically-sealed Unit. 








Westinghouse Section 80, 653 Page Blvd 
wu Springfield, Massachusetts 
Please send complete details on Westinghous« 
“Tempered Cold’’ Water Coolers and the Per- 
manent Cost Control Plan 


Name 


WATER COOLERS | 
“Build Friendly Relations” °° te 





(1) 
(2) 
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(Si ae TO BETTER 


PIECE DYEING 
AND BLEACHING 























In keeping with the most exacting modern demands for better piece dyeing and bleaching equipment, Hunter 
offers its new Model NK Stainless Steel Piece Dyeing and Bleaching Kettle. 


As modern as 1940, the new Stainless Model NK offers the user these distinct advantages among others: 


Compietely vibrationless construction—all driving and driven members supported 
in newly designed separate frames. 

Vari-speed drive for main reel for greater flexibility. 

A size and type tor any piece ayeing or bleaching requirement. 

Tight top enclosure which is windowed and lighted ... saves up to 35% of 
steam tor the dyeing cycle. 

Proved performance on fabrics ranging from mohair plushes, tapestries, woolens 
worsteds, unions, blankets, to rayon suitings. 

If you contemplate replacing or expanding your present dye house units, it will 
pay you to ask Hunter for details. Write or call. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Southern Agent: CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bldg., 1206 Maple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Founded 1874 


North Adams, Mass. 













MONEY SANG 
FACTS (ext 


NO LINT OR FLY CAN ADHERE to the Quick- 


Clean’s smooth, hard stator surfaces — a big fac- Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean 


tor in making these motors lint-proof and fly- . 
proof. All working parts are dust-sealed. The Motors are Tailor-Made to 


stator, rigidly supported on the motor base, is Beat Textile Motor Problems! 
easily removable . . . interchangeable. Note how coils are Get the Facts... Today! 
completely shielded — another important Quick-Clean feature. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE ROTOR is 


mounted on ball bearings in 
sealed cartridge units that keep “Ff 

oil in... keep dust out. The ah. 
Quick-Clean Rotor is silver "% 
brazed ... and is rigidly sup- 
ported on the base. Like the 
stator, the rotor is also removable as a unit...and can 
be interchanged readily. These rotor features com- 
bine to give long life... lowest possible maintenance. 


RIGID FOUNDATION for Stator and Rotor is pro- 
vided by the one-piece steel base and bearing support. 
Points of support for stator and rotor are accurately 
machined at one setting, insuring uniform air gaps. 
Extra protection is given the stator by an easily re- 
movable cover plate. 















































In the textile industry, motors face con- 
ditions that are different from all other 
industries . . . conditions that stop or- 
dinary motors... 

That’s why textile production men 
everywhere are SWITCHING to Allis- 
Chalmers Quick-Clean Motors! For 
here are motors that are designed from 
the ground up for one purpose only — 
to help textile men beat the lint 
problem... prevent shutdowns... 
stop power leaks! 

And what a job they do! Thousands 
of Quick-Clean Motors are already in 
operation in hundreds of modern mills 
all over the country ... setting new 
standards of dependable, low-cost mo- 
tor performance for textile mills! 


If you want to find out how to beat 
the most severe lint and dust condi- 






HERE'S THE QUICK-CLEAN PRINCIPLE! Dust-laden tions . . . do a better job of driving 
air Grawa : into motor is ejected at sides. Air passages spinning frames and other mill _— 
a oe chinery .. and at the same time actu- 
are large and unobstructed . . angen! ally make important savings in power 
surfaces are glass-smooth, making it impos- costs — get the Quick-Clean story... 
sible for lint or dust to adhere. In Quick- and get it today! 
Clean Motors you get full-measure construc- There’s a trained engineer in the dis- 
tion throughout . . . extra-value performance trict office near you. Call him in... let 
that’s bound to save you money! him show you how Quick-Clean Motors 
dae can save money for you. Or write 





direct to Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, 
for complete facts. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RIUM ASTEE- OUST Oey ee 








Sipbonivrilly 
You Specify Cllis-Chalmero! 





Wer 90 Yeare of Engineering 
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ea | CUSTOM BLEACHING 
SERVICE 












ROM the front lines—right 
in the bleach house — back 
to the supporting specialists— 
engineers and chemists—is a 
constant flow of problems to be 
solved—new ideas to be tried. 


























Du Pont’s Custom Bleaching 
Service comprises the products 
—Peroxides for every bleaching 
purpose; and a corps of pro- 
gressive thinking men—special- 
ists—whose job it is to help 
solve your problems, to trans- 
late your new ideas into profit- 





* 
Eo] Reraze) 5 = 


able practice. | fens 
This MAN POWER ie 
is an integral part of the iy 


— 


products you buy—assurance 
of quality and efficiency. That’s 
why so many Bleach House 
Superintendents turn tobleach- 
ing headquarters—at du Pont. 






SODIUM 
PERBORATE 





% The “Cavalcade of America’’ Broadcast Every Tuesday 
"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Evening at 9 P.M.E.S.T., NBC Coast-to-Coast Network 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.,) 


Wilmington, Delaware 


District Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte. Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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MARION MFG. Co. 
CHOOSES 
ROCKWOOD °? DRIVES 
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for more and better 
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production from es \. 
spinning frames 
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Another prominent cotton mill, 
Marion Mfg. Company of Marion, 
N. C., has chosen Rockwood Drives 
to assure increased production and 
a better quality of yarn from their 
spinning frames. Only one drive 
appears in the picture, but they 
have a large number. 





~ yy, 


Modernization, such as long-draft 
spinning, the use of larger packages, 
higher spindle speeds—all results in 
more and better production for less 
cost. ROCKWOOD Pivoted-Motor 
Drives for spinning and _ twisting 
frames and for looms match these 
improvements. 


If you want “modern” drives that 
start their machines quickly and 
smoothly, that waste minimum pow- 
er, that keep THEIR MACHINES 
RELENTLESSLY UP TO SPEEDS, 
and that require almost no mainte- 
nance, THEN DO AS MOST OF 
THE LEADERS HAVE DONE—put 
in Rockwood Pivoted-Motor Drives. 





LOOMS. Rockwood Pivoted-Motor Loom Drives are ideal for looms. THEY WILL RUN 
THEM AT A DEPENDABLE NUMBER OF PICKS per minute, per hour, and per day 
Their use makes it easy and practical to change from lineshaft to individual drives. Then 
quiet, flexible belts eliminate the noise and high maintenance of gears. Full and depe) 
able power is assured at all times. 

Your inquiry on Rockwood Drives does not obligate You a buy. Rockwood engines rs ate 
familiar with textile drive problems, and their services are available to any mill, consider- 
ing a “modernization” program, without obligation. May they be of service to you” 


ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS 
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A NEW PICKER 
BUILT INTO OLD FRAMES 


The working parts are new—the frame, which will last forever if not 


broken, is old. 


The cost is therefore about half the cost of putting the new working 
parts into new frames. 


The picker is equipped with the Aldrich Synchronizer which has uni- 
formly produced laps making evener card sliver than laps produced by any 
other picking system. 


This picker is arranged to be fed either with the conventional hopper 
feeder or directly from the Gyrator, Cleaning, Blending and Distributing 
Machine provided with automatic feed boxes. 














Every modern improvement which should be on a picker is built into 
this one—there is nothing old about it but the framework. 


Your old pickers can be made into new pickers right where they sit on 
the floor, with little delay or inconvenience. 


Greenwood, Work south Carolina 
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TALK ABOUT 


STANT | 


WETTING OUT... 
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@ Here’s how WETSIT saves you time For tree samples of WETSIT—or help 


and money in textile processing—and — on your special problems. just let us 


in every operation in which you want know. Our laboratories are at your 


sery ice. 


complete penetration—instantly! 


Why we TSIT Z 


does j, bette, 
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wou A JACQUES WOLF « co. 
ae LANE ; PASSAIC, N. J. 
~ > WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, 

. N. Y., Chicago, itl., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Jenn. 


Midwestern Distributor: Bradley F. Marthens, Milwaukee, Wisc. 





PRODUCTS 


Also Wetsit Concentrated 
and Wetsit Extra 
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CONSISTENT PRODUCERS 
FOR your Profit Staff — 


U. S. Ring Travelers U. S. Ring Travelers guarantee the qualities which help to 
are securely sealed produce greater efficiency in your spinning room, and ulti- 


in these containers. mately—greater profits for you in production. 





U. S. Ring Travelers are precision made by skilled workers 
—working with the best materials. Every ring stays securely 
on every frame—at high speed—and the speed cools the 
traveler. 


Avoid trouble—extra costs from delays caused by ordinary 
ring travelers. Get more efficiency—greater profits. Stand- 
ardize on U. S. Ring Travelers. Write today for free samples 
and prices. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN, P. O. TORRENCE L. MAYNARD. P. O. 
Box 792, Greenville, So. Carolina Box 456, Belmont, No. Carolina 


WILLIAM H. ROSE, Greenville, OLIVER B. LAND, P. O. Box 158, 
South Carolina. Athens, Georgia 


7S. RING TRAVELER COMPAN® > 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN 


President and Treasurer 
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0,000 
HORSELESS CARRIAGES A DAY 


Suppose someone who lived forty or fifty years ago— & Yes, Mr. M.—the modern world is using over forty million 

Say one of the founders of Mathieson—could pay us a motor vehicles, and a new generation has grown up who never 

visit today. And suppose we could have the pleasure of heard the old jeer “Get a horse!” New highways criss-cross the 
> x . re ‘ 


showing him the sights of 1940, of explaining the vast : : 
towing him the sights of 19.40, of explaining the continent, dotted with fleets of motor-trucks, motor-buses and a 
changes that have taken place since the turn of the 








Me : multitude of family cars. 
century. What do you think would amaze the old gen- y 


e st? 4 leTe 4 ad ioneers tho r ° ° ° 
tleman mos I ne wer “ of the pioneer ” Your successors at Mathieson, Mr. M., have had their share in 
founded Mathieson, we believe he would be most in- ; : ; i 
promoting the growth of the great automotive industry which 
has “put the world on wheels”. For Mathieson Chemicals enter 
into the manufacture or processing of nearly everything about 
the modern motor vehicle— glass, upholstery, tires, lacquer finish, 
plastic and metal parts, high test gasoline, oil and grease — even 
lamp filaments in headlights and anti-freeze in the radiator! 


terested in the revolutionary 
changes wrought by chemical 
progress and in the part his 
successors have played in build- 
ing the present-day America. 
We would go about telling him 
the story as we tell it in this 
Constantly pioneering—constantly improving production and dis- 
tribution methods to achieve new standards of quality and econ- 
omies in raw materials— Mathieson has made basic contributions 
to the development of this and other great American industries. 


series of advertisements 


-~ 












_ $ODA ASH . .. CAUSTIC SODA . . . BICARBONATE OF SODA . . . LIQUID CHLORINE . . . BLEACHING POWDER . . . HTH PRODUCTS .. . AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS 
‘and AQUA... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS ... SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS . .. ANALYTICAL SODIUM CHLORITE 


‘ a ieee oF MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS unc.) 
ee - 60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. : 











in fine condition’”’ 





‘““‘We have proved the Economy of 
GULF’S higher quality lubricants 
over a period of many years”’ 


‘**'T I has been many years since our cards were installed, but our 

comb-boxes are in excellent condition, thanks to the efficient 
lubrication we have had from Gulf Universal Oil. We keep the 
Gulf engineer ‘in the picture’ in our mill and have had real 
benefits from the service he extends.” 

If you are not entirely satisfied with your production from the 
standpoint of quality, quantity, or cost, we suggest that you pay 
particular attention to your lubrication. Ask the Gulf engineer 
who calls at your mill to suggest the proper application of im- 
proved lubricants which have been manufactured to meet present- 
day needs in textile plants. His broad experience in the field quali- 
fies him to give you sound recommendations that will improve the 
operation of your equipment all along the line. When you put his 
suggestions to work, you can expect your machines to perform efh- 
ciently with lowest possible costs for maintenance and lubrication. 

The broad distribution of Gulf products through more than 
1100 warehouses in 30 states from Maine to New Mexico insures 
you of prompt delivery of the products you need. Write or ’phone 
your nearest distributing point today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


ALS 0 A ea ¢.& EF 8 ee FF 0 F ae & | 
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““Gutr Universac On 


has helped us keep our’ comb-boxes 


... Says Supt. of Carding 
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“We pay particular attention to the lubrication 
of our looms,” says this Overseer, “and it pays us 
to carry out the Gulf engineer's recommenda- 
tions. Proper lubrication is helping us make a 
splendid operating record.” 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 





AWN D FURNACE orl s 
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DIXIE DURENE’S 


‘Controlled Manufacture’ 1s a constantly 
forward-moving program at Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Company, of Chattanooga, [en- 
nessee. Step by step, as demand and 
advancing technique dictated, their great 
plants have grown not only in size but in 


perfection of that vital Control. 


From raw cotton to finished yarn, every 
operation is a Dixie controlled operation. 
And the efficiency of plant layout, equip- 


ment and personnel reflects itself in the 


S LATEST STEP 


year after year progress this company 
has made in establishing itself as a quality 


leader in its particular field. 


Today they are completing another for- 
ward step, the reorganization of prepara- 
tory departments, including a new open- 


And, as has been 


the case since the first unit was built I8 


er and picker building. 


years ago, the project is under the su- 
pervision of the Robert and Company 


staff. 


29 





ROBERT AND COMPANY 
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INCORPORATED 


¥r Architects and 6ngineers 4 — 
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“White” Slasher Creel 





| Renee 


Your Slasher Creel Problems 





A positively driven slasher creel that removes the yarn from section 
beams and delivers it to the sizing vat with or without tension as de- 
sired. Each unit is capable of handling three beams, and as many units 
as are desired may be coupled together to give the required beam 
capacity. Each beam is in contact with the positive driven equalizing 
drum, and when slasher is running, the same amount of warp yarn is 
removed from each beam regardless of the diameter of the warp roll. 
The yarn is removed without tension or strain, practically eliminating 
breakage and loose ends. Beams having the same amount of warp at 
start of set will all empty at the same time, cutting the waste to a mini- 
mum. It is the answer to your creel problems. 

We also manufacture special equipment that enables a slasher operator 
to regulate the warp tension during the slashing process. When used in 
conjunction with the "White" Slasher Creel, an absolute control of warp 
tension is secured. Regulation is sensitive and easily adjusted. 


Also manufacturers of loom beams, West Point Energy Loom Drives, cloth 


room machinery, textile machinery parts and gears, special textile machinery. 


West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE Co. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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This interesting old-fashioned mechanical bank, one of a large private 
collection, is inscribed, ‘I always did ‘spise a mule’. When you place a 
coin in the darky’s mouth and press down a lever the mule rears, throw- 
ing the darky headfirst against the log. As his head strikes the log the 
coin is dislodged and falls into the bank through the slot. 


™ 








“SAVE MONEY WITH CYANAMID’S— 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES, TOO 


Cyanamid's line of Textile Special- the various types of textile fabrics. 
ties is wide in variety and includes Our staff will be glad to show you 
many products that offer new op- how these Specialties can be used 
portunities toeffectimportantecon- efficiently and economically in 
omies while obtaining the highest your processes. See Cyanamid for 


quality results in the processing of high quality and prompt service in 


SULPHONATED OILS SOFTENERS 
PENETRANTS SIZING COMPOUNDS 
DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


*Registered U. S. Patent Office 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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Knitters KNOW from Why not put Model 102 
experience that these ' cones on YOUR sales 
cones will deliver prop- force? 
erly on the knitting ma- 


oe You'll also save money 
ia chines. That’s because 


in your plant by doing it, 








3 the Model 102 produces a because the Model 102 
‘ick cone of uniform density, winds twice as much 
= #$j.with the correct taper yarn at 1% less cost as do 
e and because it can be older types of machines. 
ot quickly and cheaply ad- 

Pine justed to produce the FOSTER MACHINE 











COMPANY 


proper angle of wind for 








: the count and type of veep | : ‘ee WESTFIELD, MASS. 

‘ ‘ Visit us at the Anitting Arts ies 

“ ; Mb ht é ras) > Southern Office: 

: yarn. Erhibition, Booths 346, 347 and ob. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR WINDING COTTON, MERCERIZED, WOOLEN, WORSTED, MERINO, SPUN SILK AND SPUN RAYON YARNS 
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Ke ze TWO-WAY GRIP contro.’ 


IDENTIFY yo RAYON wd TINTINDL 
Contified Fugitive Dyes for all Synthetic Fibres and Admintures. 








@ TINTINOL involves the control of three 
essential factors in Rayon Manufacturing by 
one simple application..Moisture, Lubrication, 
Tinting.e TINTINOL imparts tenacity similar to 


good running cotton, produces a firm web, 









TINTINOL is READY for 
reduces the crunch, reduces static and split laps. USE in ANY COLOR ! 
e TINTINOL is the most convenient and econo- 
mical tinting process known. No extra handling 
»-no drying..no heating..no 
harsh stock or curled fibres. 
e TINTINOL is shipped in light 
steel drums which serve for 


supply reservoir. You can have 


any color by the turn of a valve. 


Base Oil (SS) Concentrate is also available for conditioning 
white Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


MINER L FIRST and FOREMOST CONDITIONING 

: AGENT for Textile Fibres. : 

@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 


Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 


to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 








ne = 


fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 


supple.. more pliable.e MINEROL provides contro! 





of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 


increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its vatied 


Neg 


~ eS Ss : Re eS 
BS nak RSS Su ae aS 


. combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. 


ORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


M L N EROL Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
so 17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER + H L SIEVER CHARLOTTE N C + Represenistives + 8 C YOUNG CHARLOTTE N C+ W @ UMLER SPARTANBURG $C + JOHN FERGUSON LA GRANGE GA 
New Engiend Representatives » A M. KNIGHT, WEST YARMOUTH MASS. «+ F L. EXSTRAND. STAFFORD SPRINGS. CONN 





BRETON 








The founders of this business were practical card 
men and our sales and service staff has been lib- 
erally supplied with men of the same type ever 
since. 


Thus our representatives are prepared not only to 
sell you card clothing, but also to help you to ap- 
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ply and use it properly and to select the right 


type for the purpose. They "know what you're 
talking about" when you tell them your problem. 


We were one of the earliest exponents of this 
principle and lead the field in adhering to it. Call 
on us to assist you-in your card room. 


he Mata Tanai ns a tii 
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HEN you install a Gaston County 
Dyeing Machine, practically the 
entire dyeing process from begin- 
ning to end is performed automa- 
tically. The operator simply presses 
a button, —and, thanks to Bristol’s 
Automatic Control, the bath is 
promptly brought up to the right 
temperature in accord with the 
desired time schedule. Dye liquor 
is swished back and forth through 
the fabric until each strand has been 
properly dyed. Then at the correct 
instant the motor is stopped and a 
signal light flashed, informing the 





operator to unload the kier. 


Every step in the process is done 
on time every time. By the precision 
automatic control of all working 
conditions, dyeing is made uniform, 
steam consumption and dye mate- 
rials are held at a minimum, time 
is saved and the operator’s duties 
are greatly simplified. 






Now, Improved Dyeing 
af Lower Cost 


‘BRISTOL'S-CONTROLLED 
Gaston County Machines! 





ASTOR cava! aces atin 
STAMLET, ILC. 


ee 
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WHAT BRISTOL'S AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
OF DYE PROCESS DOES: 


Controls temperature at precisely the 
correct value. 

Maintains the rate of temperature rise 
exactly the same every time for any 
given color. 

Accurately regulates the time of each 
step in the process. 

Automatically reverses the direction of 
circulation at uniform intervals,—result- 
ing in even distribution of color between 
the inside and outside of the beam or 
package. 

By graphically recording the pressure 
forcing the liquor through the beam, 
provides a constant check on the wind- 
ing,— assuring that the beam is wound 
neither too tight nor too loose. 


WHAT BENEFITS BRISTOL'S AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL OFFERS YOU: 


Produces and reproduces a better and 
more uniform product. 

Saves time and dye. By keeping all 
factors under rigid control, shades can be 
reproduced without running add-dyes. 

Saves steam. None is wasted in over- 
heating. 

Relieves operator of laborious task of 
manually operating the reversing valve 
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every five or ten minutes, adjusting tem- 
peratures every few minutes, and con- 
stantly watching clock in order to know 
when to perform the next step in the 
process. 

Provides complete records for each lot 
of yarn dyed,—of especial value when 
certain conditions are to be duplicated 
in the future. 

Saves space on the operating floor by 
eliminating levers and hand valves. 


BRISTOL COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT 


Akron, Birmingham, Boston, 


ame 
WATERBURY 
Branch Offices: 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San francisco, 
Seattle. Canada: The Bristol Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. England: Bristol's 
Instrument Company, Limited, London, N.W. 10 


BRISTOLS 


TRADE MARK REG. VU S. PAT. OFFICE 


Automatic 


Dye Vat Control 


AIR OR ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 











— CONGR ees 


anne 
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The above tllustration shows a recent installation of our latest type “auto- 
matically controlled” stainless steel “pressure type’ combination beam—pack- 
age——roving—dyeing and bleaching machines with movable carriers including 
extractor and blower type dryers—also a small lot package dyeing machine 


J. BE. SIRRINE €& CO., GREENVILLE, 8S. C., ENGINEERS 


TODAY THEY WANT 





HETHER for towels, draperies, bathing suits, dresses or thread yarns— your customers 
want color. 


With GASTON COUNTY'S NEW BEAM and PACKAGE DYEING MACHINES in your plant, you can 


supply this increasing demand for color efficiently and economically. 





These machines are designed and built on the principle that they MUST be adaptable to your needs 
—your dyeing jobs do not have to be modified to fit the machine. The range and flexibility of 
Gaston County dyeing machines is unequalled—You can dye beams, cones, roving, springs, and 
tubes (5%” or 13%”) all in the same machines by merely using the proper type material carriers. 


Twenty years of specialization in building dye house equipment have resulted in many outstand- 
ing mills using our product. 


Machines can be furnished built from Stainless Steel—Nickel Iron—Monel—in single or multiple 
kier set-ups in capacities from | to 2000 pound units. 


Extracting Machines—KRapid “Blower Type” Drying Machines— 
Oven Type Package Dryers—Dye Beams—Package—Roving and 
Cone Carriers—Package Yarn Shaping Machines—Dye Tubes. 


















































GASTON COUNTY 





The above illustration shows a recent installation of our latest tupe “auto 
matically controlled” floor model stainless steel “pressure type’ package 
dyeing machines with movable carriers arranged for dyeing of yarn on %” 
dyetex tubes or 1°" tubes or spiral springs, also cones. These machines 
can be set directly on working floor requiring no basement. 


CONTROLLED DYEING INCREASES 
Eliminates Costly Mistakes 


WA Ch 
Gaston County Dyeing Machines are precision built in our own shops of the highest quality stain- 
less steel rugged and compact in design. 


Equipped with full automatic controls including flow reversal, time temperature controls, recording 
temperature charts, they enable you to keep each stage of your production under POSITIVE con- 
trol— minimizing reject losses and banishing troublesome disputes. Our newly developed metal 
DYEING program charts for controls mean a permanent record and permit you to match shades 
: perfectly. Automatic controls can be furnished “‘air” or “‘electrically’’ operated as desired. Ex- 
tractors and dryers are also equipped with temperature controls. 


Gaston County Dyeing Machines are also equipped with time tested “two-way—running wash sys- 
tem’’ and pressure flow control. 


: You should know all about the advanced design of our machines. Write us for complete detailed 
information. 


Density Controls for Beam Warpers—Beam and Package Bleaching Machines 
—Auxiliary Equipment for Dye Houses—Sample Dyeing Machines—Hot Wax- 
ing Attachments for Thread Yarns—Emulsion Attachments for Knitting Yarns. 
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We have authenticated records 
of ARGUTO Bearings lasting 


during 40 years of Service. 
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15, 18, 20 years is quite their 
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usual life under severe usage. 
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WAYNE JUNCTION | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘CETUSOL 


YOULL HEAR of a new high in weaving efficiency, brought about 


by an improved type of sizing. 


‘RE GOING TO HEAR... 


‘ 







YOULL DISCOVER an under-current of trade comment on a 


superior type of fabric finish ..a softer, fuller hand. 










YOULL BE MADE definitely aware of the striking effects of 
“CETOSOL”.. . STEIN-HALL’s New Synthetic Resin Development. 


YOURE SURE to note improved color intensification on printed 


cotton goods, rayons, spun rayons and other synthetic fibres. 


Beat the “grape-vine” method of news relay on 
“CETOSOL” by prompt, first-hand information 


and practical demonstration in your own plant. and flexibility of this product of original and careful research. 


Theresa specific srade of CETOSOL' to fit nearly every tex- 


tile processing purpose. You ll be amazed at the varied uses 





Established 1866 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, Inc. 


285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
#7. 0-10) <9: 0) <5 6 25 0F. U SB 20'' A AO) <0. Gr Od | 0-0-5 110) ih b SEE 0-10 )18 89) 23.109 > 


* Patents applied for 
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UFFERIZED Card Clothing 


Needs Less Grinding and 
Saves You Money 


There is little need to grind it when putting it 
on your cylinders— or as frequently after it is in 
service. The new patented-precision-process cuts 
every wire clean and sharp without a wire burr. It 
seats every wire firmly, accurately and uniformly into 
the foundation. You receive more production, more 
uniform carding and better performance with less 
grinding operations. 





Write for additional information or ask our representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 








Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards —Neapper Microphotograph shows how Tufferized 

Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets Card Clothing wires seat square, flat, and 

loaned at all plants —Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card firmly isto the fousiiatieeeiilllliioes pas- 

Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 





allel..even in length. .spaced uniformly 


See us at Booth No. 442, 36th Knitting Arts Exposition 
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1 SPINDLES . . . Manufactured by 


The Marquette Metal Products Go. 
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. +. are now in successful operation in a 
modern rayon plant. They are helping 
to speed up production, reduce costs, 
and turn out better yarn. MARQUETTE 
NOVIBRA high-speed roller-bearing 
spindles can give you the same results. 


Illustrated circular will be mailed on 
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PROTECTED UNDER YNE OR MORE OF THE FOL- 
LOWING U. S. PATENTS: 2168247, 2168248, 2168249. 
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IMPROVED OILS FOR HIGH-SPEED SPINDLES 


Lubrication research keeps abreast of your most 
modern equipment... and protects your older machines as well 





A MODERN 
SPINNING FRAME 


For clean, economical opera- 
tion. this machine needs but 
a small number of skillfully 
refined oils and greases. if you 
choose the right lubricant for 
each ofits wide variety of parts. 








No. 1 of a series of informative 
announcements by Shell on tex- 
tile lubrication. HW atch for the 
second in an early issue. 


HY is the textile industry spend- 
ing about a hundred million 
dollars a year for new equipment? 


And what does that fact do to 
your lubrication problems? 


To the first question, you know 
most of the answers. It’s because you 
are growing, making many changes, 
in a word—modernizing. Speeds are 
higher, packages are larger than you 
had dreamed of when many of your 
plants were built. 

To the second question, you have 
probably given less thought than has 
the textile lubrication specialist. And 
to answer it, ina way that cuts power 
losses and protects machinery and 
product, lubrication men have had to 
find ways and means of dealing with 
an industry in transition. To take just 
one example, you are using more ball 
and roller bearings. We have seen this 
change on its way and have found 
lubricants to protect them—while 
still 
lubricants for your old-type bearings. 


producing and improving the 


One Essential that Has 
Not Changed 


You know the one “‘extra’”’ which tex- 





tile machinery demands over and 
above the properties which satisfy 


other industrial plants. That is, of 


course, the need for lubricants that 
do not tend to “throw,”’ and damage 
your fibres in process. 

Able research can go as far as it will 
toward checking vibration; may strive 
to refine more stable oils and greases 

. as long as no other end conflicts 
with this one ruling requirement. 

Lubrication men have not regarded 
this as a limitation. Far from it. In 
recent years they have made marked 
progress in producing lubricants which 
are virtually non-staining which 
have minimum tendency to throw. 


Few Lubricants, Carefully Selected 


There’s still another way the lubrication 
industry demonstrates daily its impor- 
tance to your business. By simplifying. 


When you look at the wide variety of 


moving parts in your equipment, you'll 
give us a share of credit 
for keeping down to a 
small number the oils and 
greases that enable your 
plant to run smoothly. 





Courtesy of Saco-Lowell Shops 


Your spindles run hundreds to one 
There cams: chains: 
and bearings: 


are 
journal 


machine. 
ball, roller, 
gears; saddles; rolls. Some are wick-oiled; 
some greased by hand; some get auto- 
matic lubrication. Yet vour plant engi- 
will tell that he gets clean, 
economical work from your machines by 
lubricant for each 


neer vou 
choosing the right 
from a relatively small list. 


Ahead of Yourself? 


In your own plant, the chances are right 
now that you're “ahead of yourself.” 
That is, vou’ve made many vital changes 
—but vou’ve planned many others you 
want to make. 

The same is true with the lubrication 
industry. We have learned many things 
about the safest ways to protect that 
costly investment of yours. Have you 
checked up recently to see where in 
your plant your lubricants might do 
better work? Call in your Shell lubrica- 
tion man. His broad experience in 
solving textile lubrication problems 
may be the means of reducing your 
costs and protecting your product on 
your new machines—and your older 
ones as well. 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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HEN the wine steward selects the vintage for 
your approval, he’s silent, but the label is eloquent. Your tongue would tell you | 
the difference if you never saw the label. But how much better to lift the glass | 
with perfect assurance. Your customers like that same assurance—which you 


can give them through Kaumagraph* Dry Transfers, Embossed Seals, Prestomarks 


eg AUUAGRAPI 


and Lithographed Packing. 





Identification Headqu 
ra 






16-22 E. 34th St., New York 





***Kaumagraphs"’ are made only by Kaumagraph Company 


KAUMAGRAPH DRY TRANSFERS 









| General Offices and Plant, Wilmington, Delaware . Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 





A Practical Way, to 


Ed SIZE BOX TROUBLES 














AIR SUPPLY LINE 

































































































































ELECTRIC- PNEUMATIC 
LEVEL 
CONTROLLER RELAY 
LJ BROWN 
7 DIAPHRAGM 
‘ia VALVE 
SIZE INLET 
BROWN |"| ELECTRODE 
DIAPHRAGM |S 
\ VALVE |e ; 
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STEAM TO SIZE BOX 




















BROWN SIZE BOX CONTROL SYSTEM 





Improperly sized beams—mean trouble in looms and 
finishing. To avoid this difficulty, accurate control of 
both temperature and level of the size box is essential. 


Proven results show that when temperature is held con- 
stant, the troubles caused by improper size viscosity 
are eliminated. 


By maintaining size box level at the "right level’, con- 
tact between the yarn and size solution can be stand- 
ardized to insure correct saturation and uniform coat- 


ing of the fibres. 


The diagram above shows how the Brown Size Box Con- 
trol System provides complete control of temperatures 
and levels. 


The Brown Thermometer Controller governs the tem- 
perature of the size box to give yarn the necessary in- 
ternal strength and elasticity to overcome strains in 
weaving. Brown Thermometer Controllers are throt- 
tling type, air-operated recorders which have a distinct 
advantage over on-off controllers in that they ‘grad- 
uate" the flow of steam to suit the requirement. 


The Brown Liquid Level Controller maintains the size 
level at the ‘right level'' to give the yarn compactness 
and smoothness to lay or bind the fibres in order to 
It operates 


reduce frictional resistance in weaving. 





BRown THERMOMETER CONTROLLERS — 


from the electrical conductivity of the size itself. It 
detects variation in size level much faster than other 
systems. It is unaffected by foaming of the size solu- 
tion or by air circulation and temperature changes. 


The Brown Size Box Control System is simple, inexpen- 
sive and easy to install on any type of size box. 


FRowp sre, 


NDus mt 


Send for Catalog No. 9304 








This catalog fully describes the 
complete line of Brown Instru- 
ments and Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Controls for measuring 
and controlling moisture con- 
tent, size cooking, bleaching, 
mercerizing, dyeing and other 
textile processes. 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 


of Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in all princi- 
pal cities. Toronto, Beoiaties 117 Peter Street— 
Amsterdam-C, Holland: Wijdesteeg 4 — England: 
Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex— 
Stockholm, 16, Sweden: Nybrokajen 7. 


a division 


Co., 4492 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL CONTROL SYSTEMS 


To Measure and Control is to Economize 
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There’s no time wasted in preparation of pipe- 
joints for the welder when you use Grinnell Welding | 
Fittings. Every fitting drops into place in your pipe 
layout ... ready for immediate, easy welding. 

Grinnell Welding Fittings are correctly engi- : 
neered. The metal and end-thickness are identical 
with seamless pipe or tubing; dimensions are accu- 
rately held to specifications; ends are properly 
scarfed. You get quicker, better welding, and joints 
that remain trouble-free. 

Specify Grinnell Welding Fittings for both instal- 
lation and maintenance economy in welded piping. 
Write for catalog, “Grinnell Welding Fittings.” 
Grinnell Co., Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Branch offices in principal cities. 











WELDING FITTINGS BY 
wHenever PIPING is invoiveno 
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BY LEADING TEXTILE MILLS 


GME Proved by morethana by 25 years’ experience in de- Covers are products of Dayton’s 
year’s extensive use in lead- velopment, testing and produc- famed laboratory controlled 
ing textile mills and backed _tion—thesetempered Dayco Roll manufacturing methods. 


These Dayco Tempered Roll €& 
Coverings represent the finest : 
product of skilled labor, modern 
equipment and quality materials. They 
set an entirely new standard of effi- 
ciency and economy. They have the 
proper coefficient of friction. Because 
they are vulcanized, they have no cold 
flow and are unaffected by tempera- 
ture changes. Very resistant to oxida- 
tion and abrasion, they are static free 


LRN AE ENN tt tLe ti in 


AONE ee SE me mt 
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and oil resisting. 


Prove, in your own mill, the 

overwhelming advantages of 
these tempered Dayco Roll Covers. 
For details write to 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION Dayton, Ohio 


4 oinator rina Piones re of Dia CO lew pe red Roll Cove ring 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


$$ ey 


GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Room 702 Woodside Building 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CHECK AND PROVE 
FOR YOURSELF THESE ‘ 
OVERWHELMING ADVANTAG 
OF DAYCO ROLL COVERING 


oved drafting. 


1. impr ds down at all 


2. Less en 
times. 
3. Not affected by 
ture changes- 
4 apace net roll costs. 
5. Long service life. 

’ Eas ly. 
6. Easy to apply: 

. Proper cushioning. #7 
. Unaffected by hard ends. 
9, Static free. 


10. Oilresisting. AN ORIGINAL AND EXCLUSIVE DEVELOPMENT 
11. One piece tubular © SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED AND PROVED FOR THE SPINNING OF FINE YARNS 


struction. 
Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of V-Belts 


tempera- 























DULUX HIGH-HIDING 
MILL WHITE 
OFFERS YOU NEW LOWS 
IN OVERHEAD 


Makes ONE-COAT Jobs Possible! 








ea YEARS AGO, when DULUX Mill White was developed, 
it created a new standard for mill whites. And once again, 
Du Pont takes another step into the lead... with the new DULUX 
High-Hiding Mill White. 

Du Pont honestly believes, from its knowledge of the trade, that 
DULUX High-Hiding Mill White will give you better performance 
and lower costs than any other mill white yet developed. 

For here’s a white that frequently does the job with on/y one coat. 


It’s a carefully balanced combination of properties that put 
DULUX High-Hiding Mill White in a class by itself: The easy, 
guick application qualities of the old oil-type product p/us the un- 
usual film properties of DULUX. 

The result is a mill white of brilliant, uniform whiteness, even on 
rough surfaces... maximum light reflection... amazing whiteness 
retention... washability. 

And with the well-known durability of DULUX products, DULUX 
High-Hiding Mill White lengthens the time between repaintings 
... Cuts yearly paint maintenance costs to all-time lows. 

If you'd like full information about this new mill white, a Du Pont 
Maintenance Engineer will be glad to demonstrate its outstanding 
advantages in your own plant. Or write to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


DU PONT ON THE AIR: ‘’Cavalcade of America’ Tuesdays, 9 p.m., E.S.T., NBC networks 
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Fast Application 
® DULUX High-Hiding Mill White goes on fast. 
With one-coat jobs frequently possible, it means 
the work is completed much quicker than when 
several coats are needed. In addition, DULUX 
has extremely easy working qualities that speed 
the job even more. 








“THIS NEW DULUX 
SURE DOES HIDE” 





® Du Pont chemists have developed a method of 
increasing the concentration of high-hiding pig- 
ment particles in suspension ... while main- 
taining an unusually good spreading rate. This 
stepped-up hiding is so intense that DULUX 
often does the job with only one coat. 








Name... 








New Lows in Application Cost 
@ You slash labor time (which is usually about 
80% of the cost of the job) when you use DULUX 
—especially if your present paint is in such con- 
dition as to need only one coat. In addition, you 
need buy only enough material for one coat in- 
stead of several. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dept. C-40 

Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware 

Please see that I get complete information about DULUX 
High-Hiding Mill White—and your new booklet. 
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Get the whole 
pleture.... 


Georgia’s attractions for industry go far 
beyond a simple catalogue of raw mater- 
ials, splendid transportation, beneficent 


climate, intelligent labor, abundant low- 





cost power and the other zsza/ require- 


ments. Learn the unusual story of Georgia. 





Get the whole picture! Our new 48-page, 


profusely illustrated book, “Georgia on 





the March,”’ will take you on a revealing 


tour of the state. We will be glad to mail 


you a copy, on request. 


Industrial Department 








Power Company 
ATLANTA 


Georgia 


























How “spotty humidity” was 
conquered by Sturtevant Plan 2 


High temperatures and spotty humid- 


ity used to be problems in the Twister 


Room of the Rocky Mount Mills, 
Rocky Mount, N.C., makers of carded 
cotton yarns. But no more! 

Since Sturtevant Vap-Air Blender 
Units were installed, at comparatively 
low cost, to supplement existing 
humidifying heads, there have been 
no more heat and humidity troubles. 
And the Twister Room is enjoying 
the five outstanding advantages listed 
in the panel to the right. 

Each of the Sturtevant Vap-Air 
Blender Units, installed under Sturte- 


COOLINGZ AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Atlanta 


Camden 


furl evan! 





PLAN 1. 


Vap-Air Units—An extremely low cost stand- 
ardized unit for room cooling in conjunction with 
anexisting humidifyingsystem, supplying automati- 
cally controlled outside air. Easily installed by mill 
mechanics, it maintains even relative humidity at 
all times, prevents over-humidification, tnsures 


uniform distribution of air. All under automatic 


PLAN 2. 
Vap-Air Blender Units Plus Your Head 


System—A carefully engineere d low cost system 


control. 


which provides a guaranteed summer temperature 
reduction. Installation under the supervision of 
Sturtevant experts includes revision of present 
humidifying system so as to provide desired degree 
of temperature reduction most efficiently. All under 


automatic control. 
PLAN 3. 

Sturtevant Textile Evaporative Cooler and 
Humidifier System—A “tailor-made” system, 
completely installed, of either several unit systems, 
or one large system. Provides lowest possible tem- 
perature obtainable without use of refrigeration. 
All under automatic control. 


PLAN 4. 
Sturtevant Textile Evaporative Cooler and 
Humidifier System Combined with Supple- 
mentary Head System—Essentially the same 


as Plan 3 but adapted for rooms requiring relative 
humidity above 65%. All under automat control. 


DIVISION * 
Chicago 





vant Plan «2 described below, con- 
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7 Cunt Mill, 


sists of a mixing chamber and pressure 





fan attached to supply duct. Outside 






air, humidified room air, or both, are 






drawn into the mixing chambers by 






the fans and distributed uniformly 



















throughout the room. Temperature 
reduction is accomplished through 
increased evaporative cooling effect. 
Constant regulation, adequate ventila- 
tion and maximum cooling effect are 
assured by automatic control. 

Let Sturtevant show you how your 
cooling and humidifying problem can 
be effectively solved—and at a cost 
to fit your pocketbook. Our over 75 
years of air engineering experience 
are at your service. 

B. F. STURTEVANT 


Greensboro 


COMPANY 
New York 


Los Angeles 


er AES wae >» 


DISTRIBUTING DUCT 
Showing one of the Sturtevant Supply Ducts 
which uniformly distribute outside air, humidi- ™& 
fied room air, or both, throughout the room. 







Oe 










Startevant 

























VAP-AIR BLENDER 

Arrow points to mixing cham- 
ber. Fan, located at (A), draws 
humidified 






outside air. room 






air. or both. into this chamber 







-under automatic control—and 







discharges it into duct. 
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MACHINE WORKS 
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ladly sent on request. 
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old or new, can never op- 


erate with modern efficiency if its parts vibrate 
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or precision accuracy 








The Aeccurate Fit 


ment up to greater efliciency, save you produc- 
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\ COMPLETE DYE HOUSE SERVICE 
Backed by 120 Years of Experience 


Everybody who dyes or finishes, particularly knit goods, has individ- 
val problems. These may be technical, or it might be a matter of 
greater speed and more production. Here is where our machines 
and our engineers fit into your picture — for with our line of new 
ultra modern dyeing machines, we can give you greater production 
and in most cases improve your dyeing results. 











We are Tube-Tex licensees and have behind us the Tube-Tex 
laboratories. There is an improved Tube-Tex method for the follow- 


: i ; ‘ ; In addition to the Dye Beck illus- 
ing knit goods finishing operations —Wet Spreading, Extracting, solitaire elena agualmaats 


trated, we make deep tub round 


Processing, Drying, Conditioning, Double Steaming, Winding and reel types. All machines can be 


Measuring on individual or continuous Tube-Tex Machines. supplied with wood tubs lined or 
unlined as desired. 








New Tube-Tex Wet Spreading, Extracting New Tube-Tex Steamer and Calender 
and Processing Machine. 








AT THE KNITTING ARTS SHOW H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


See our exhibit of modern dyeing and finish- Established 1820 PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


ing machines for knit fabrics — talk with our 








: ‘ ae New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
engineers, and if you have an individual dye- Turk's Head Bldg. Johnston Bldg. W.J. Westaway Co. 
ing or finishing problem, let us help you solve it. Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N.C. Hamilton, Ontario 




















Two 500-pound 
Package Dye- 
ing Machines in 
the modern dye 
plant of the Gas- 
tonia Combed 


Yarn Company, 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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DISTRIBUTES 
THE POWDER 


Ses 
* 


e RINSES AND 
e DRIES THE FLOOR 


Here is a Combination Finnell that greatly simplifies the main- 
tenance of textile floors. The one machine does the complete 
cleaning job—automatically distributes the correct amount of 


See a Finnell in Action powder, scrubs, removes dirty water and deposits, rinses, and 

- + + OM your own floors. No dries the floor. 

i we eel cae This Combination Scrubber is compact in design to permit use 

Finnell System, Inc., 1304 in narrow spinning machine lanes and weave room alleys, and 

East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. in otherwise congested areas, as well as in the larger, open 
spaces. Cleans the floor far more thoroughly than is possible 
with less modern methods . . . and with substantial savings in 

* maintenance costs. 


The Scrubber illustrated is just one of 43 sizes and types 
offered by Finnell for low-cost maintenance of clean, safe 
floors. In addition, Finnell offers a full line of accessories, 
sealers, waxes, and cleansers. 


PaommeLL SYSTEM, 


Pioneers and Snecialisls in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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AMONG THE BEST SELLERS 





Whuaen it comes to turning orders into re- 
orders, you can count on a fine Teca Blend. 
Whether it is a smooth flannel type, a crisp 
worsted-like weave, or a porous open con- 
struction, there's extra value, extra satisfac- 
tion built into the very fiber. 


Teca's crimp gives it these important advan- 
tages. A loftiness of hand which contributes 
a rich texture. A resilience which resists crush- 
ing or sagging. The insulation of countless 
tiny air pockets which make it comfortable 


in warm or cool weather. 


No wonder manufacturers of dresses, suits 
and play clothes of every type report gar- 
ments in Teca Blends among their best sellers. 
No wonder retailers tell us of an ever-increas- 
ing consumer interest in Teca, Eastman's 
crimped acetate rayon fiber. 





VIACAAL 


For further information consult A. M. TENNEY ASSOCIATES, 10 East 40th 
Street, New York City. Soles representatives for the Tennessee Eastman 


Corporation, Kingsport, Tennessee, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
ACETATE RAYON 
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YOU TURN ON DAYLIGHT 
ANYWHERE oun ANYTIME 


with HYGRADE MIRALUMES! What are MIRALUMES? 





More light per watt—without 
harsh glare or shadow—with only 
one-fourth* the radiant heat. In- 
stantly steps up plant efficiency! 


*For same amount of light. 


dinary li 
NOTE — Extraor a 
are obtained in evans 


violet energy of the Se 
Unit wavelength most e 


porous film (Hygrade Pate 
generate light. This 


Patent No. 
d by HyGRAOE. 








It will literally take your breath 
away —the way your lighting is 
modernized by HYGRADE MIRALUMES! 
Overnight, you will see plant effi- 
ciency stepped up...production 
increased ...accidents and fatigue 
decreased! 


For HyGRADE MIRALUMES bring 
you the magic of Fluorescent Light 
at its finest—several times the light 
per watt —glare-free, shadow-free 
light—with 75% less radiant heat 
for equal light intensity. 


ghting efficiencies 
t lamps by co eg 
‘ rate its uitra- 
the electric discharge aan 2537 Angstrom 
ye in causing the 
nt 2,096,693) to 


achievement, so 'mP 
HyGRADE MiRALUME, 
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A NEW KIND OF DAYLIGHT— 


Changing to this better lighting is 
simple, inexpensive, swift! HyGRADE 
MIRALUMES are complete units— 
wired — ready -to- install — without 
extensive re-wiring. Designed, engi- 
neered, built and guaranteed by 
HYGRADE. Corrected for power factor 
and stroboscopic effect (flicker). 


WRITE TODAY or get in touch with 
your HYGRADE jobber for full infor- 
mation, prices, discounts on Muira- 
LUMES. Address: Hygrade Sylvania 
Corp., Salem, Mass. But do it now! 
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Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Est. 1901. Makers of Hygrade incandescent Lamps and Sylvania Radio Tubes 


ae ee 


a |. TR ib p ie 


MIRALUMES increased foot-candies from 9 to 20, in textile plant of Paul 
Manufacturing Co., Northbridge, Mass. 
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'ralumes are complete units of 
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YGrade Fluoresceny Light 
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READY NOW—FOR 
ALL INDUSTRIES 


Le ee 


COMMERCIAL OR INDUSTRIAL HF-200 MIRALUME 
200 watts. 440 watt tubes. approx length 50 in 


INDUSTRIAL MIRALUME F-100 100 watts ? 


40-watt tubes: approximate length. 54 inches 


Copr. 1940 Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 
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— UP BIG 





































ON CRANKSHAFT 
ON CAMSHAFT 
ON ROCKERSHAFT 


ON TAKE UP 
AND DOBBY 





























You ll find tens of thousands of Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings in modern looms rolling without friction (not 
scrubbing like plain bearings) and as they 
roll in their precision ground races they save 
power, lubricant, repairs and help to produce 
more high quality, spotless cloth at low cost. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Sales 


Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


SPECIFY 
MODERN HYATT 
ROLLER BEARINGS 

FOR 
YOUR NEW LOOMS 
AND YOUR LOOMS 
WILL 
BE COMPLETELY 
MODERN 
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THANKS TO “AVITEX” FINER FINISHING 





es your fabrics lovelier to feel and to look at... easier 
to sell with “Avitex” finishing agents! These widely 
used agents give fabrics a rich softness . . . vivid, bright 
colors . . . and rich, full character. ““Avitex” resists air- 
oxidation, too . . . assures you that your fabrics won’t 
harshen, yellow or develop unpleasant odors, even after long 
months of storage! 


Add this new beauty to your fabrics at no increase in pro- 
duction costs. There’s a grade of “Avitex’: made for every 
fabric. A Du Pont representative from our nearest office 
will be glad to show you how “‘Avitex”’ can help you produce 
superior, faster-selling merchandise. Feel free to write for 
additional information and technical assistance. 


OU PONT 
AVITEX 


Each type of “Avitex”’ finishing agent is designed to meet particular re rete 


“Aviter” AD “Avitex’”? C “Avitex’ L “Avitex’”? R “Avitex’ SF ‘“Avitex”’ ‘“‘Avitex”” W 
gr F / ont rs - lesa FULTS ( Oe UCe 
FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


DU PONT ON THE AIR — Listen to ‘The Cavalcade of America’ every 
Tuesday, 9 p. m. E. S. T., over Nationol Broadcasting Company networks 





Sales Offices: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, IIl., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., & San Francisco, Calif. 
Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries, Limited, Box 1260, Montreal, Quebec, and 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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TOP VIEW of the Model J-3. Note how the Forming Trumpet gathers the wide ribbon of fibres, and 
transforms it into a uniform compact tubular shape just before it reaches the final drafting zone 


WITHOUT CONTINUOUSLY EFFECTIVE FIBRE CONTROL 


NO LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 


An assembly of precision made parts whose design 
does not produce continuous fibre control, is just as 
unsatisfactory as an assembly of poorly made parts. 
With either the roving will be lumpy and uneven... 
resulting in yarn of poor quality and low 
breaking strength .. . and with increas- 
ingly higher operating costs in the spin- na 
ning room. 

The Model J-3 Controlled Draft Rov- 
ing Assembly consists of precision built 
parts which have been designed to pro- 
duce continuous fibre control in every 

drafting zone. The result is smooth 


even roving, even though the drafts 





CAN BE SUCCESSFUL... 


/ 


reach 25 or 30 with 1” or 13” staple. Consequently 
the conventional slubber and intermediate are useless 
and have been successfully eliminated and replaced by 
a single roving process. 
Thus it can be seen how the saving in 
power, floor space... and in capital and 
operating charges, frequently makes an 
installation of the Model J-3 a self-liq- 
uidating investment. 
Our engineers would like to give you 
detailed facts showing the savings, im- 
provements and economies which can 
be effected in your miil through the 


installation of the Model J-3. 


THE SPRING PRESSURE ASSEMBLY, showing the 
pressure springs in their casing, the beams, levers 
and stirrups of the pressure distributing system. 





SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Greenville S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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FINISHING 
| MATERIALS 


SECOND EDBETION 





up-to-date ae 





A Study of the Bast 


a more practical am 


Cotton Piece Goods 


”"SPLUALE DE GALT STAML 














“FINISHING MATERIALS” 








HE first edition of “Finishing Materials” was so 
well accepted and appreciated throughout the fin- Contents--Second Edition 
ishing industry, that it was necessary to produce a sec- hates Tinting Materials 
ond edition—which is just off the press. In this new awe Se ieee - sno alate 
md : Removing the Hardness of Manufacture 
edition, a number of subsequent articles by the author, wee 2 6. Ceeeatine 2d Rresstan 
pf ‘ : a Materia ue—Their Charact 
J. Andrew Clark, were added to the original book; thus Softeners _—ai.- 
° . ° . 7 ce Z ( I 2S oO A ; ‘olors 0 Sti j 
broadening its scope and making it even more useful to —— ee Gineet Gelees ter <ebatine 
: Sulphonated Tallow Glues and Gelatine 
Finishers. ay ‘ Manufacture of Glue and 
a Stearic Acid Softeners _ Gelatines 
All of the material—both original and new—provides a —a ee ond 
. > > > ? ¥ é hes 
source of unique information and experience to the op- The Oil Type Softencrs— Casein 
. ° . Minera s ‘asel i W aterproo 
erating executive. It is fresh, up-to-date and most prac- The Refining Process Rosins and Synthetic Resins 
tical for use in everyday plant operation. In general, pi nome pe anan and wg Goods 
, , . _ it. maw? atariale _ : Paraffin Enzymes 
the book now covers those basic raw materials used in The Soap Softeners Sulphonated Fatty Alcohols 
the finishing processes for cotton piece goods and newly gi Bayley rerapees: Tene tor 
, . . ac rics 
added chapters dealing with the most recent develop- Softeners (Continued) The Heberlein Process 
. i . . . I Castor Oil Applying the Heberlei 
nents in permanent finishes, bleaching, mercerization, Olive Oil » Tees 
laboratory work, etc. In addition, it includes newer Giyerrine ee 
materials and practices not found in standard text Gentes tietnn’ end _— Se ee 
books. Dextrines Synthetic Resins 
nat pee a Starch eae” Loading and Boiling 
. . ; : Manufacture of Corn or the Chlorine Bieach 
In connection with a discussion of the uses of these < War Description of Vertical 
sail ° t : ° " *otato Stare Kie 
materials in the plants the author has interestingly Tapioca Flour Purposes of Kier Boiling 
: — . . —s ‘heat Starch Kier C “ities 
2 seo pcg Aa source, background and pro- Sago Starch Mechanical Piling of 
duction o ese finishing agents a ng 
; S- Thin Boiling and Soluble Making Up the Kier 
: : ; ‘ ; : Starches Charges 
All of this information is now available in this second Dextrines Composition of Kier 
diti : : : , The Application of Starches, Charges 
edition, in convenient book form, bound in durable red iy Time of Boiling and 
. . . _ ° > Mac! > Cons ti ‘ ‘ s , 
imitation leather. Finishers will welcome its many Speed ee on “Blowing Of” the Kier 
practical uses. It contains 55 more pages than the orig- Sammamente tor GiasGing ‘filename and Vesedbates 
inal volum — ¢ wac ; ¢ Cc ae - > Faults Encountered in Meta-Silicat ? 
¢ 68 pages in all—and is well illustrated. Starching Meta-Phosphate 
a ; = : 2 The Process of Backfilling Soaps 
Finishing Materials” can be obtained only in conjunc- remain tee Bockiied Sulphonated Oils 
" r} ‘ C > ane - _—, - x . , OY oun eo "ine Oils 
tion with a 3-year subscription to COTTON for $3.00 bat ogee a 
‘ ‘ RA . aor pe ‘ e ops. ete ili 
(Canada $4.50—Foreign $6.00). Look at the contents Fillers, | Weighting, Tests of Impurits 
™ ei ’ o nie : er a ydroscopic and Removal 
at the right—you'll want your copy right away. Antiseptic Materials Mercerization—Its Place in 
on sa rr to Other 
aic rocesses 
Calcium Sulphate The Final Washing 
Magnesium Silicate The Influence of Local 
Magnesium Sulphate and Conditions 
' Chloride The Functions of a 
Magnesium. pra and pimormeery in a 
i R . _4ine ilorides inishing Plant 
Serving The Textile Industries Glycerine The Laboratory Control of 
Starch Caustic 
GRANT BUILDIN —— and Mildew How the Laboratory Aids 
G ATLANTA GA pOveEEOn the Dyehouse 
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O other spindle bolster or tension pulley can approx- 
imate these outstanding figures. And the reason is: 
PERFORMANCE. 





There is no substitute for SKF performance. You should 
get it. You can get it. Manufacturers will give you what 
you want—and NEED—if you ask for “SKF” by name. 


Specify SKF Roller Bearing Spindle Bolsters and SKF 
Tension Pulleys for replacement as well as for new machines. 
And don’t forget when you specify “SKF”, you specify 
“the original textile bearing’. SKF Industries, Inc., Front 
St. and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Penna. 








BOLSTERS AND TENSION PULLEYS 
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by textile men. 





Private Secretary, 


TELL LLL LLL LL PLL LLL 


along with useful rules, tables, etc. 


the next for a single plant. 





Hieaeeriiniy 


1. The draft of any machine in the mill. 

‘ An easy way to figure all drafts for every machine in 

the mill. 

3. A short method for obtaining the 
chine in the mill. 

4. The speed of any machine or part of any machine, such 
as r.p.m. of beaters, r.p.m. of card cylinders, card doff- 
ers, r.p.m. of front rolls, spindles, loom speeds, ete. 

5. The twist gear, draft gear or lay gear on any of your 
machines. 

6. How much roving or yarn there is on any bobbin, spool 

or beam. 


seeee@amei hanes 
to 


production of any ma 





Poeeeenineeeeicieriey 


“COTTON”, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


I want to get “MY PRIVATE SECRETARY.” 
COTTON for 3 years and send me copy of this book. 


—+ 


Name 


(Firm or Individual) 


P, QO. Box or 
Sereet @ NO.......-<.«.-.. a = 


Name of Mill____. 


| A TEs SSA te tet ae ut REO pert p. Sohs 





’ just produced by COTTON. 


Howd you like to have 


SECRETARY”? 


OU can secure from COTTON a valuable and efficient secretary (though not quite as attrac- 
tive as the one pictured above), in the form of a valuable book which is being widely acclaimed 


Roll _ ~~ all — Racial ~~ Real steal laeall Stal —_ = = fore = me aoa Seal Leo teal -~— as — — —_ —_ ~~ a “a 


Please enter my subscription to 


Enclosed find—{(] $3.00 United States—(C] $4.50 Canada—f(] $6.00 Foreign. 


If an individual give | name of mill connected with and position held. 
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A long felt need of practically all textile executives and supervisors is filled in this new book “My 
This book, compiled by F. Gordon Cobb, con- 
tains a comprehensive set of mill calculations, constants, tables, etc., for which the mill man will find 
constant use, but its unique and striking feature is a section of forms, so designed that, when filled in 
by the user, will provide, in one pocket-size volume, a complete record of a man’s mill or department, 
so that he can readily answer practically any question about his job. 


Practically all textile men have much useful information which they wish to record, but, too fre- 
quently, one memorandum is left at the desk, another is at home, others cannot be located. ““My 
Private Secretary’’ was designed to provide in one handy volume all of this desirable information, 
The specially prepared forms are so designed that comparable 
records of several plants may be recorded, or these spaces used to indicate changes from one year to 


Among the rules and information which the book, filled in, will contain, are the following: 


The specifications of the different machines, such as the 
number of spindles and gauge, kind of machine, weight 
of product, etc. 

The standard and actual twist, lays per inch, produc- 
tion and weight of all yarns compared. 

A simple method of obtaining the actual number of 
yarns needed to produce a style of goods. 

A quick method of getting loom production. 

A quick method of getting spinning production or hanks. 
A quick method of getting speeder, intermediate or slub- 
ber production. 

How to calculate the yarn space in the reeds you buy. 
All information necessary to take stock. 


“My Private Secretary,” 
' in a durable cover, 
' printed in gold, contains 
: 112 pages. It is 4 by 7 
inches and fits readily 
. into a coat or trouser 
! pocket. You can secure 
i it together with a 3-year 
‘ subscription to COTTON. 
, If you are already a sub- 
: scriber, expiration date 
of your subscription will 
' be advanced 3 years. Fill 
! in and mail the coupon 
' today. 
i 
' 
' 
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NAPHTOLS 


NAPHTOLS are the mos; Importan} con- 
tribution to the art of dyein 

since the Ntroduction of - The 

Genera] Dyestuff Corporation isthe Ploneer 

in the NAPHTO] 9Toup of dyestuffs which 

are increasingly Popular because of their 

Shade fastness low cost and 

their adaptability fo many types of fabrics. 

Tporation Offers 

Complete Tange of NAPHTOLs 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET. NEw YORK ~. Y, 


Boston, Chicago Charlotte Philadelphia Providence San Franciseo 
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Two Jobs for Each Unit 


At the same time and without extra cost, ceil- 
ings are kept clean while American MonoRail 
Automatic Cleaners prevent accumulation of 
lint on production machinery. 


Low Cleaning Cost 


Cost reductions low enough to justify installa- 
tions for the sole purpose of cleaning monitor 
ceilings indicate the potential value of auto- 
matic cleaners wherever lint is troublesome. 


Improved Production 


Automatic cleaning keeps machines producing 
full time, enables operatives to increase their 
output and reduces the number of gouts or 
bunches in the yarn. 


a ee ee ee Engineering consultation available for cleaning 
254 page catalog sent 


on titedand comentt. or handling at no obligation. 


THE AMERICAN 
MONOCRAIL COMPANY 


13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Convention Season Opens te 

Market Counselor A Package Plan of ~ects. te to Help Our Employees 
by Frazer Patterson ral 
“ Sanforizing Volume Almost Doubled in 1939 $2 
Textile Training for Engineering Graduates ta 

Richard Pp. Smith, Stainless Steel Properties, Maintenance and Fabricatior 

hp for Textile Applications, by J. E. Goodavage and 
Advertising Manager G. W. Hinkle (Part One) 73 
Modern Inventors Receive Recognition af 
j John a Cook, Leno Weaving (Article 1) by Ivar Moberg 7é 
: Sales Promotion Manager Cloth Room Practice (Part Two), by John Dan 81 
Textile Committee of Testing Society Meets in Charlott: <4 


(‘orrection ot kerrors IT} ‘‘(heeking Spindle Speeds 


W. E. Coogler, by E. G. Field (March Issue) g7, 


‘ Production Manager Groups Mobilize to Support National Cotton Week St 
Preparing Warp and Filling for Duck Looms (Article Tw: 
e by John Middleton Si 
Klectrical Equipment Subject of Gaston County STA 41 
Business Representatives Record Georgia Crowd Holds Fine Carding Spinning Discussion >. 

AnTHUR C, SHaw, Wykagyl Garde) ) = 

; Apts.., North Avenue, New Current Textile Topics— 

‘ Rochelle, N. Y . 

; I A Roprson,. 148 Stoneway Lane, Talk of the Month Ae 


Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
W. S. CusHion, 506 The Arcade New England Mill Situation wey 








; Cleveland, Ohio. “The Situation” as seen Across an Executive's Desk Lin) 
: 4. E. C. SmitrxH, 506 The Arcade, Comment on the Cotton Market 102 
Cleveland, Ohio. What the Southern Mills are Doing Le} 
| L. E. ALLEN, 1401 Security Bldg.. Culloden Improvement Award 103 
iiizois en ee New Equipment and Materials . . 104 
WA. McGer. Box 562, Charlotte, rimely News Items with a Textile Slant 112 
North Carolina. New Textile Publications 11% 
LoYyp hb. (‘HAPPELL, Auditorium More Details on Plans of Research Laboratory at New Orileans_11% 
Blde., 27 West Sth St., Los Personal Notes about Men You Know ) 
\ngeles, California, An Old-Timer Says 20 
Shorts and Remnants 67 
4% 
How Other Men Manage— 
Published Monthly by | 
W R e SMITH On Visiting Other Mills and Meetings | | 
: . F Washboard Shuttles: Some of the Causes 130 
PUBLISHING CO. A “Super” Comments on Cotton Staple 131 
Trumpet Sizes for Cards and Drawing 131 
Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. Foreign Matter in Cloth (Continued) 132 
W. R. C. SmivrH, Chairman of Board the Froper Fricker Speeds and Settings —_ 
| WJ. RooKE. President (heeking Cloth Baled against Picks Earned 13s 
T. W. MCALLISTER, Vice-President oe - 
; W. S. CusHi0n, Vice-President Knitting Section— 
; kK. W. O'BRIEN, Vice-President 
' ti , , ; 7 >) dep 
ig agg Po By Fe: Ms del Many New Exhibits to be Seen at 36th Annual Knitting Show_143 
1. C. MARTIN. Necretary Exhibitors at 56th Awnual Knitting Show 144 
We Who Work in the Dyehouse, by Harris Whitman 14. 
e i’re-Boarding Nylon Hosiery, by Thomas S. Schermerhorn 150 
An Eye on the Knitting Mills 153 
SxxCAL SUBSCRIPTION-—$1.00 Style Development Department in Seamless Hosiery oe 
CANADA——-S1.50; FOREIGN $2.00 Mill (Article 1), Dy Frank Boyd , zoG 
()perating and Fixing Model ES Machines (Article 12 los 
Fine Goods on Banner by Changing Needles? 161 
° Streaks in Full-Pashioned 164 
Needle Care 164 
Publishers Also of Full-Fashioned Menders 165 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH Sizing Full-Fashioned 16. 
SOUTHERN HARDWARI Verge Plates 16. 
SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTR Adjusting the Stitch for Halft-Hose 166 
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Questions on Banners 166 
¥ Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets 16% 
Trends—-Yarn Markets 176 
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IT’S EASY TO SEE WHETHER THIS STARTER — 


s on-off « tripped 











New “De-ion Switch 






for Motors up to 7'/2 hp 









This new loom switch, the Westinghouse Motor 
Watchman, has an indicating handle on the front of 
the starter. It shows the operator or inspector at a 
glance whether the starter is tripped, on, or off. 
Smaller, more compact, it is easily mounted on or 
near the machine. Saves time. . . saves guessing .. . 
saves space. 






























You get all these advantages only in 
the new Motor Watchman 


@ Westinghouse “De-ion” Arc Quenchers 
protect contacts from flashovers.. . pro- 
long contact life. 


@ Snap action bi-metal disc relay protects 
motor from overload. Resets to correct 
calibration — nothing to replace. 


Ee Safety interlock prevents accidental con- 
tact with live parts. 


For complete data, ask your nearest Westinghouse 
office, electrical wholesaler or industrial agent. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J-20847-A 


estinghouse 
Loom Switch 
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his Alabama mill installed 105 Westing- 
house lint-free motors—and found them 


a thoroughly satisfactory investment. 


ee - 





SUCCESS OF WESTINGHOUSE LINT-FREE MOTOR 
PROVES VALUE OF ENTRUSTING ELECTRICAL 
PROBLEMS TO “TEXTILE-MINDED” ENGINEERS 


ILL OPERATORS using Westinghouse Lint-free motors 
M. have discovered for themselves that this is really a 
thoroughly self-cleaning motor. They have found that it helps 
cut costs and gives better all-around service than any motor 
they have ever used for spinning, weaving and finishing. 

This motor, developed to fit given conditions, resulted from 
ideas gained by our textile-minded engineers co-operating 
with specialists in motor design. 

This same combination of practical textile and electrical 
knowledge is part and parcel of the service you receive when 
you entrust any electrical problem to Westinghouse. For fast 


and capable action, call on our offices in every textile center. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Westinghouse ‘intitee 








WESTINGHOUSE 
2G Sen 8*iie 
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SEMI-PRACTICAL LABORATORY TRIALS 
REVEAL THE POSSIBILITIES 
OF EACH DYESTUFF 





CIBA COMPANY, INC. 


POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATION C ) Ey ep GREENWICH AND MORTON STS. 


NEWOYORK«CITY 


PEP Sy 





BOSTON t : PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE | of CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO CIBA COMPANY LTD., MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
Sole Representatives of siren. csca Vat Dyes of 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Shall We Reprint? 

Among many letters received concerning 
Mr. Pratts series of articles on ‘Spinning 
Room Practice’ just concluded in CoTTON 
are the following: 

“Our spinning overseer, Mr. Prim, says 
there is some interest in his room toward 
securing several copies of ‘Spinning Room 
Practice’, which I understand you are plan- 
ning to publish in pamphlet form. Please 
let me hear from you.” 

ALLEN JONES 
Superintendent, 
Muscogee Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 

“I am interested in obtaining ‘Spinning 
Room Practice’ if it is put into booklet 
form. Please let me know how I may go 
about obtaining one of these publications.” 

FRANKLIN D. WEAVER 
Darlington Manufacturing Co., 
Darlington, 8. C. 





“We have read Article 8 of Mr. Pratt's 
write-up on ‘Spinning Room Practice’ ap- 
pearing in the January issue with a great 
deal of interest and wonder whether he has 
already written anything in your publica- 
tion on the subject of humidity control in 
the spinning room, If he has, we would 
like very much to have a copy of the issue 
in which it appeared.” 

G. P. LONERGAN 
Manager, Sales Promotion Dept., 
The Bristol Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

(The foregoing are representative of the 
many comments we have received regarding 
this series. We would like to have more 
expressions from our readers as to whether 
or not the entire series should be put up 
into booklet form. With reference to Mr. 
Lonergan’s inquiry, humidity is discussed 
in Parts 1, 2 and 7 of the article.) 

* 
This One Was Easy 

“T would like to get some information on 
Silesia-olive drab—4.4 oz. per yard—36” 
width—84x84. If you have any informa- 
tion as to counts of warp and filling or any 
other information on this construction I 
would appreciate getting it.”’ 

WALTER DANHOFF 
Overseer of Carding, 
Chiquola Manufacturing Co., 
Honea Path, S. C. 


(While we were endeavoring to round up 
some information for Mr. Danhoff he wrote 
ve as follows: “I have run across some in- 
formation on Silesia which I am passing 
niong to you. The following is the infor- 
mation I have been able to get on it: 84x84 
—36” Width, 30s warp—34s filling—3.64 
yard per pound—3 — twill.’’) 


How Other Men Manage 


“Sometime ago you ran some articles in 
CoTTON on conditioning weave rooms over 
the week-end. Please send me copies of 
these articles.” 

J. C. GODFREY 
Overseer Weaving, 
The Springs Cotton Mills, 
Fort Mill, 8S. C. 


(Mr. Godfrey has reference to the dis- 
cussion on the best temperature and hu- 
midity to be maintained in the weave room 


Correction 

The Maple Flouring Manufacturers Asso 
ciation has requested the Shorts & Rem- 
nants editor to call attention to the fact 
that the Mathews Cotton Mill, referred to 
in the association’s advertisement on page 
7 of the January issue of “Cotton’’, was in 
correctly referred to as being in Greensboro, 
S. C., instead of Greenwood, 8. OC. 


over the week-end. The original question 
appeared in the January 1936 issue and an- 
swers appeared in the February, May, June, 
July and August 1936 issues.) 


Wetter Water 

“In your issue of February 1938, you 
had an item about chemists making ‘water 
wetter’ through petroleum by-products. 
Have you any information on this sub- 
ject or perhaps you might be able to give 
me some patent numbers that are applic- 
able to products producing these effects? 

I find your paper one of the most 
interesting of the textile papers.”’ 
GEORGE R. LUCY 

Everett, Mass. 


(The item referred to was with reference 
to Tergitols written by Dr. B. G. Wilkes, 
and Dr. J. N. Wichert of Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation. Other products de- 
veloped for this same purpose include De- 
cerosol by American Cyanamid Chemical 
Co., of New York City, and Myrpentine by 
Organic Chemicals Div., E. I. Du Pont DE 
Nemours and Company, Wilmington, Del.) 


CPPPELEDOORODADODL TEL ecreacniepenen 


Meet “Cotton’s” Staff (No. 3) 





Richard P. Smith, advertising manager of 
‘*Cotton’’, has been associated with the W. 
R. C. Smith Publishing Company, which his 
father founded, since his graduation from 
Virginia Military Institute in 1934. He start- 
ed in the subscription department, later ac- 
quiring experience in the sales promotion, 
advertising and executive divisions, and as 
assistant to W. J. Rooke, then actively in 
charge of ‘‘Cotton’’, and later taking over 
the full responsibility. 

ong his responsibilities are the direction 
of the field advertising representatives of the 
publication, and its general advertising policy 
—in other words, ‘‘Getting the business’’, 
and serving in every way an ever-widening 
clientele. He supervises the preparation of 


market surveys and analyses, and produces 
the regular Construction News Service for 
‘*Cotton’s’’ advertisers. — 

Dick finds relaxation in golf, hunting, fish- 
ing—in fact, in ail of the manly sports. Still 
a —— having been married in Novem- 
ber 1939. 





Request for Reprints 

“In your April 1939 issue you published 
an article by Arthur J. Cobert about press 
offs, their causes in relation to carrier 
tubes. We would like to have a few copies 
of this issue, or if not available, reprints.” 

ERNEST A. FEUSTEL 

Ernest A. Feustel, Inc. 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


(Mr. Feustel subsequently ordered and 
has received 1,000 reprints of this article.) 


Loom Fixing 
“Please send me the address of the com- 
pany that puts out books on loom fixing.” 
EDWIN HARPER 
Meridian, Miss 


(Mr. Harper accidentally came to the 
right place the first time for we have avail- 
able a book ‘‘Methods of Fixing Looms” by 
B. H. Hawkins which is composed of ma- 
terial originally appearing in CoTToNn. The 
book may be secured in connection with a 
subscription to COTTON er may be bought 
separately for $1.00 ag copy.) 


Systematically 
Inspecting Looms 

“IT have been thinking about putting in a 
system of systematically inspecting looms, 
and wondering if you know of any articles 
on this, if so, if you could send me copies 
of them.” 

JAMES A. CHAPMAN, JR. 

President, 
Inman Mills, 
Inman, §S. C. 


(The OLpD-TIMER article. “It is so Easy 
to Run a Cotton Mill’, in the January 1936 
issue of COTTON describes a system of loom 
inspection on day and night shifts which 
is as applicable today as it was four years 
ago. Clippings of this article are available 
on request.) 

+ 


Portable Hand Pump 

“If I remember correctly, sometime ago I 
Saw an advertisement in COTTON of a small 
portable hand or electric operated vacuum 
pump or syphon for draining the oil from 
the spinning frame spindle bolsters. I am 
interested in securing one of these syphons 
and would appreciate it very much if you 
could give the name of the manufacturer.” 

H. H. ROBBINS 

Assistant Superintendent 
Compania Textilera Ariguanabo, S.A. 
Bauta, Cuba 

(The pump to which Mr. Robbins refers 
was described by Mr. W. R. Beldon, Clark 
Thread Company, in the February 1939 is 
sue. The device described is home-made 
and is not commercially available. The 
most generally used device for this purpose 
is a McDaniel suction tee, which is mannu- 
factured by the Grinnell Company, Ine 
Providence, R. I.) 


- 
Leno Weaving and Designing 


“Please send us four copies of the Leno 
Weaving and Designing booklet reprinted 
from the May, July. August and September 
1932 numbers of CoTTon.” 

L. R. BURGESS 
The Burlington Corporation 
New York, N. Y 


(Reprints of the articles on Leno Weav- 
ing and Designing by Professor Nelson are 
available at a cost of 60c each.) 
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TEXTILE SILICATES 


IN PEROXIDE BLEACHING ... the high purity of 
Standard Textile Silicates assures gleaming whites, 


brighter colors and freedom trom stains and dullness. 


Let our technical staff show you other uses of 
Standard Silicates in your textile operations. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY -« Standard Silicate Division 


Plants at CINCINNATI, JERSEY CITY, 


LOCKPORT, N.Y, and MARSEILLES ILL. General Offices e PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Convention Season Opens 


Details of American Cotton Manufacturers Association meet- 
ing at White Sulphur Springs. and other convention dates 


AN ATTRACTIVE setting, at 
White Sulphur Springs; a 
constructive program; and an in- 
creasing interest in industry af- 
fairs will combine to make the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
an especially outstanding event. 

The convention will be held on 
April 25, 26, and 27, at the Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Kemp P. Lewis, 
president and treasurer, The Er- 
win Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. 
C., is president of the association, 
and will preside at its sessions. 
W. M. McLaurine, of Charlotte, is 
secretary-treasurer. Robert West, 
recently resigned as president and 
treasurer of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., has 
been first vice-president of the as- 
sociation, and Fred W. Symmes, of 
Greenville, S. C., president of 
Union-Buffalo Mills Company and 
other textile enterprises, has 
served as second vice-president 
during the past year. 


The activities at the White Sul- 
phur Springs convention will open 
with a meeting of the officers and 
board of government on Thursday, 
April 25, at 11:00 A. M., conclud- 
ing with a luncheon. There is no 
other activity scheduled for Thurs- 
day, the afternoon and evening of 
which will be devoted to arrivals 
and reunions of members. 

Friday morning, April 26, the 
main session of the convention 
will be held, under the direction 
of President Lewis. The theme of 
the convention, around which the 
leading addresses will be present- 
ed, is “A Constructive Program 
for American Business”. After 





McLaurine 


Mr. Lewis Mr. 


routine matters and the report of 
the secretary-treasurer, President 
Lewis will present his annual re- 
port. One of the two guest speak- 
ers—both of national importance 
—will be Robert M. Hanes, of 
Winston-Salem, president of Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Company, and 


OTHER TEXTILE 
CONVENTIONS 


National convention of Phi Psi tex- 
tile fraternity, Bellevue - Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., April 11-13. 
South Carolina Carders and Spin- 
ners Division of Southern Textile 
Association (place to be named), 
April 13. 

Knitting Arts Exhibition and annual 
eonvention of National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers and Un- 
derwear Institute, Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 15-18. 
South Carolina Weavers Division of 
Southern Textile Association, Dray- 
ton Mills clubhouse, Spartanburg, 
S. C., April 20. 

Eastern Carolina Division of South- 
ern Textile Association (place to be 
named) April 27. 

Northern North Carolina-Virginia 
Division of Southern Textile Associ- 
ation (place to be named), May 11. 
Southeastern Section, American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, Columbus, Ga., May 11. 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, annual convention, Sea 
Island, May 16-17. 


president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, whose address 
will follow that of Mr. Lewis. Mr. 
Hanes’ remarks will be followed 
by an address by Virgil Jordan, 
president of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. Each of 
these men commands nation-wide 
attention for their influence and 
their views, and will bring the tex- 
tile convention, which will attract 
presidents and other administrat- 
ive heads of cotton-textile plants 
from all over the South, thoughts 
of pertinence and value pertaining 
to the theme of the meeting. 

Friday afternoon will be devot- 
ed to entertainment, with special 
arrangements to be provided for 
the ladies in attendance, and a 
golf tournament and skeet tourna- 
nament will be under the direction 
of James D. Sandridge, of Char- 
lotte, and appropriate prizes will 
be awarded in both contests. 

The annual banquet of the as- 
sociation will be held on Friday 
evening, with President Lewis as 
toastmaster. There will be no 
speeches, the program consisting 
of entertainment, music and danc- 
ing. 

On Saturday morning, the final 
session of the convention will be 
held, which will include reports of 
committees, and a talk by Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Rose, director of the tech- 
nical laboratory of the organic 
chemicals division of E. I. du Pont 


de Nemours & Company, who will 
tell of the work of The Textile 
Foundation, of whose advisory 


committee he is a member. Adop- 
tion of resolutions and election of 
officers for the coming year will 
conclude this final session. 








A Paekage Plan of Insurance 





to Help Our Employees 


IF SOME member of our family 

had to go to the hospital! to- 
night for an appendicitis opera- 
tion, where would we get the mon- 
ey to pay the hospital and the doc- 
tor? Yes, we may be able to draw 
a check for it, but what about the 
men and women in our mills? 
Where will they get the money to 
pay for an operation on themselves 
—on their dependents? Borrow it 
at 3 per cent per month from some 
“Loan Shark’? Put the operation 
off with all the danger that en- 
tails? Or muffle their pride and 
go to the hospital on charity? 

What are we going to live on if 
we get sick, or have an accident 
and can’t work? Our salary may 
continue, but what about the men 
and women in our plant? What 
are they going to live on? Bor- 
rowed money? Sponge off of rel- 
atives who are financially unable 
to help? Call on charity? Or get 
thrown out of their homes for fai!- 
ure to pay rent? 

Who is going to pay for our fu- 
neral expenses? We probably have 
provided for them, but what about 
our employees? They, too, need 
money to pay for funeral expenses. 
It’s expensive to live, but it’s also 
expensive to die! 

To help our employees solve 
these problems, we looked for a 
plan. We wanted a plan that would 
provide protection for the four 
things mentioned above:—first, 
money to pay for operations on 
themselves; second, money to pay 
for operations on their depend- 
ents; third, money to provide them 
with food in case of sickness or 
accidents; fourth, money to take 
care of their last expenses. 

We studied the plans that many 
different insurance companies had 
to offer, and let me say, they have 
a lot of different kinds of plans. 
We analyzed about 50 of them. The 
Provident Life and Accident In- 


By Frazer Patterson* 


surance Company of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, finally built us a plan 
that we thought would help our 
employees solve these four prob- 
lems. I say “built us a plan”. 1 
mean we worked out a plan togeth- 
er to suit our own individual 
needs, for we wanted to take care 
of the four problems stated, and 
at the same time not raise the 
premium above the point which 
our employees could pay, for there 
is €@ Maximum which they can and 
will pay, and we had to keep our 
benefits in line with this maxi- 
mum premium. 


A Four-Way Plan 


Our plan of insurance is this: 

On the Insured Employee: A 
small death benefit, and $5.00 a 
week sickness and accident insur- 
ance (Limit 18 weeks). 

On Insured Employee and his 
Dependents: $2.50 a day hospital 
room and board (limit 21 days); 
$50.00 Class A Operations (one of 
the most frequent operations un- 
der this class is the appendicitis) ; 
$25.00 Class B Operations (one of 
the most frequent operations un- 
der this class is for hemorrhoids) ; 
$10.00 Class C Operations (one of 
the most frequent operations un- 
der this class is removal of ton- 
sils. ) 

This plan of insurance was in- 
stalled at the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills in June, 1939, and about 
1,000 employees voluntarily took 
it. It was installed at the Colum- 
bus Manufacturing Co. in Septem- 
ber, 1939, and about 800 employees 
took it. In October, 1939, it was 
offered to the employees at the 
Bradley Manufacturing Company 
and 315 took this protection. It 
was also installed at our other 
companies. 





*Mr. Patterson is manager of the em- 


ployment insurance department of Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus Mfg. Co., and Brad- 
ley Mfg. Co., et al., of Columbus, Ga. 





The first benefit under our poli- 
cy is Life Insurance. This covers 
death from any cause—on the in- 
sured employee only. The first 
claim that we had under this was 
on a woman 45 years old. She 
turned the insurance down, but 
her second hand talked to her and 
she decided to take it. Soon after 
the policy was in force, she left 
work one afternoon feeling fine, 
but she became ill about 6:00 
o’clock and died that night. The 
death claim was paid the follow- 
ing day. The husband said that 
he didn’t know what he would 
have done without this insurance, 
for she didn’t have any other in- 
surance to pay her funeral ex- 
penses. We had five death claims 
under this insurance during the 
first 15 weeks that it was in ef- 
fect at the Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
one at the Columbus Mfg. Co., and 
one at the Bradley Mfg. Co. 

The second benefit under our 
policy is the weekly sick and acci- 
dent benefit. If an insured em- 
ployee is disabled by sickness or 
accident, the Insurance Company 
will pay him $5.00 a week for 13 
weeks, which is longer than the 
average length of disability. Pay- 
ments begin the first day on acci- 
dents, and the eighth day in sick- 
ness. Accidents on the job are 
covered under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance, and therefore, 
are not covered by our group in- 
surance. $5.00 a week may look 
small to you, but $5.00 to a man 
without any money means at least 
a little food for himself and his 
family. Some have told me that 
they didn’t know what they would 
do without it. On about 900 in- 
sured employees, we had 70 claims 
in the first 20 weeks at the Eagle 
& Phenix Mills. Most of these 
claims were paid each week for 
several weeks—several of them for 
as long as 18 weeks. We “ave, on 
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the average, about 10 or 15 claims 
for disability each week at the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills. 

An employee broke his leg and 
was out for 13 weeks. An em- 
ployee had a heart attack and was 
out seven weeks. An employee 
with an infected leg was out six 
weeks. Another employee was out 
seven weeks with high blood pres- 
sure. Another sprained an ankle 
and was out four weeks. Another 
had ulcers on his leg and was out 
13 weeks. An employee with cold 
and influenza was out for three 
weeks. A number of claims have 
been paid for cold and influenza 
during January and February. 
These are only a few of the claims 
that have been paid. The $5.00 
a week disability benefit is paid 
to each insured employee for the 
length of time he is out, up to 13 
weeks, beginning with the first 
day if disability is caused by ac- 
cident, and beginning with the 
eighth day if disability is the re- 
sult of sickness. 

In case of childbirth, on insured 
women, six weeks’ disability bene- 
fit is paid at the time the child is 
born. In addition to this, if the 
insured woman goes to the hos- 
pital, she is paid $2.50 a day up 
to 14 days. The dependent wife 
of an insured employee gets only 
the $2.50 a day, up to 14 days, if 
she goes to the hospital. Natural- 
ly, we have had a number of 
claims in regard to this. 

The third benefit under our 
group policy covers hospitaliza- 
tion and operations on the insured 
employee and also his dependents. 
A dependent is described as one 
who is permanently residing with 
and wholly dependent upon the in- 
sured for maintenance and sup- 
port—including father, mother, 
husband or wife, children (all any 
age) or brothers or sisters not 
over 18 years of age. Now this is 
really covering a lot of depend- 
ents, especially when it is estimat- 
ed that mill employees will have 
three dependents each. We have 
over 2,500 people insured in our 
different mills and other com- 
panies, and when you add to this 
7,500 dependents, that makes a to- 
tal of 10,000 people covered for 
hospital and operation benefits, 
and that’s a lot of folks! 

Of course, you can buy hospital- 
ization insurance that covers only 
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Receipted hospital and physicians’ bills are a welcome aes of a prop- 
erly executed insurance program 


the insured and not his depend- 
ents. But we felt that our em- 
ployees needed and wanted hos- 
pitalization on their dependents as 
well as on themselves. 

If the insured or any one of his 
dependents has to go to the hos- 
pital, his policy will pay up to 
$2.50 a day for room and board at 
the hospital for a limit of 21 days, 
which is longer than most people 
stay in the hospital. Now, if any 
one of these insureds or his de- 
pendents has an operation, the pol- 
icy pays the following allowances 
for additional expenses in connec- 
tion with the operation: Class A 
Operations—$50.00; Class B Oper- 
ations—$25.00; Class C Operations 
—$10.00. The amount paid may 
not cover the whole cost of the 
operation but it will take the 
“sting” out of it—at least for the 
mill operative. 

Class A Operations: One of the 
first claims under this insurance 
was for an operation on a negro 
woman. She had a cataract on her 
eye and was going blind. Of 
course, she had the cataract before 





the insurance went into force and 
was thinking of borrowing the 
money to have the operation, but 
the insurance program went into 
effect before this was necessary 
and the operation was covered un- 
der the insurance benefits. The 
insurance paid her hospital room 
and board and $50.00 on the opera- 
tion, and then paid her disability 
for several weeks. 

The second claim 
daughter of a man who had at 
first refused the insurance. His 
daughter was operated on for ap- 
pendicitis the second day his in- 
surance was in effect, and the in- 
surance paid hospital room and 
board and $50.00 on the operation. 

We’ve had 25 appendix opera- 
tions during the first 30 weeks at 
the Eagle & Phenix Mills. The av- 
erage amount paid by insurance on 
appendix operations is $75.00, plus 
about seven weeks’ disability if it 
is on an insured employee. 

On the first hernia operation 
paid for under this policy, the in- 
sured employee was in the hos- 
pital for 21 days. The amounts 


was on the 
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paid were $52.50 for hospital room 
and board and $50.00 on the op- 
eration; also, $30.00 for six weeks’ 
disability was paid—or a total of 
$132.50. The insurance company 
has paid for ten hernia operations 
since the insurance has been in 
force. 

Our employees have had 382 
Class A Operations at the Eagle & 
Phenix in 30 weeks, 12 at the Co- 
lumbus Mfg. Co. in 18 weeks, and 
seven at the Bradley Mfg. Co. in 
20 weeks. There are many types 
of operations covered under Class 
A other than those mentioned, and 
we have paid for a number of 
them. 

Class B Operations: The most 
frequent operation under Class B 
is for hemorrhoids. Two of these 
operations were on dependent hus- 
bands. This is the type of opera- 
tion which removes the physical 
condition which may be the cause 
of dependency. 

Class C Operations: The tonsil 
operation is the most frequent op- 
eration under this class. At the 
Eagle & Phenix, we have had 26 
operations in 30 weeks for which 
claims were paid under this in- 
surance. Also covered under Class 
C is the reduction and setting of 
simple fractures, and other small 
cutting operations not included 


Sanforizing Volume 
Almost Doubled in 1939 

A Dow Jones report on Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., who control the Sanforiz- 
ing process of shrinking cotton fabrics, 
reveals that last year (1939) the total 
yardage of goods processed by Sanfor- 
izing totaled about 920,000,000 yards, 
compared with 550,000,000 yards in 
1938, and 130,000,000 yards in 1984. 
Mills using the Sanforizing process pay 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. %4-cent a yard 
in royalties, and income from this 
source has been an increasingly larger 
share of the company’s profit, amount- 
ing in 1939 to over 50 per cent of total 
earnings which were $3,058,200. 

The report further’ states that 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. "is currently 
understood to be successfully conclud- 
ing experiments making possible the 
application of the Sanforizing process 
to viscose rayon. Rayon, unlike cotton 
fabrics, stretches as well as shrinks, 
but Cluett has successfully solved the 
problem of preventing shrinkage and 
is now developing processes to prevent 
stretching. As upwards of 50 per cent 
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under Classes A and B. At the 
Eagle & Phenix we have paid for 
a total of 38 cutting operations in 
30 weeks, and at the Columbus 
Mfg. Co., 29 in 18 weeks. 

This insurance has been in force 
in some of our companies longer 
than in others. In all of the com- 
panies, there have been 293 claims 
on which the insurance company 
has paid $11,641.91—as of Janu- 
ary 12, 1940. How else, than 
through insurance, could our em- 
ployees save that much money for 
these four emergencies—death, 
disability due to accident or sick- 
ness, the cost of an operation on 
the insured employee, and the cost 
of an operation on the insured 
employee’s dependents ? 


What Does It Cost? 


What does it cost our companies 
to make this insurance available 
to our employees? It costs them 
only the willingness to make the 
necessary premium’ deductions 
over the payroll and the work re- 
quired to do this. But it is by do- 
ing this that the employees are 
able to buy so much insurance for 
a premium they can pay. But what 
does the company get out of it? 
It gets the good will of its em- 
ployees. They feel that the com- 
pany is interested in them and 
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of apparel is now manufactured from 
rayon and the market is continually 


expanding due to the gyrations in silk 
prices, the new process would become 
an important branch of the company’s 
activities.” 

* 


Textile Training for 
Engineering Graduates 


The directors of the Textile Founda- 
tion have authorized a special survey 
and brief report of the possibilfties of 
providing for graduates of engineering 
schools and colleges who have not been 
previously associated with the textile 
industry, a year of training for the tex- 
tile industry. It is proposed that the 
report will summarize the facts with 
regard to the needs of such a textile 
industry preparatory training. The 
original report on the training of men 
for the textile industry indicated the 
possibility of developing a textife in- 
dustrial preparatory course, which 
might be given in one or more textile 
schools to those men who have gradu- 
ated at colleges or universities where 


their families, and they, in turn, 
are more interested in the com- 
pany. Also, through this msur- 
ance we expect to have a more 
healthy, efficient group of em- 
ployees, because they are able to 
get the operations that they need. 

What does this insurance mean to 
our employees? It means that the 
man who has been walking around 
with a pain in his side for so long 
can get that appendix removed and 
he will feel better and be a better 
employee. It means that the man 
who looks “down in the dumps” 
all the time can have the operation 
performed on his wife that she 
needs to make her well. It elim- 
inates some of the fear of “What 
would I do if I had to go to the 
hospital?” or “What would I do if 
one of my dependents had to go to 
the hospital?” or “What am I go- 
ing to do if I get sick or have an 
accident and can’t work and my 
pay check stops?’”. They have 
frankly told us they didn’t know 
what they would do without it. 

This package plan of insurance, 
including life, accident, health, 
and hospitalization on insured and 
dependents, means a lot to the men 
and women who work in our mills, 
and to their dependents also. We 
have seen what it will do for our 
people. 


textile instruction was not available. 

The proposed survey will include an 
inquiry into the possible number of 
persons desiring such training and sug- 
gestions as to the best form that such 
a training may take. The proposal! 
does not contemplate a post-graduate 
year in the ordinary sense, but rather 
an organized vocational guidance 
course for young men desiring to enter 
the textile industry, but who are not 
acquainted with its general organiza- 
tion and production and sales prae- 
tices. The inquiry is in charge of 
Thomas R. Taylor, a graduate engi- 
neer and economist, of Washington, D. 
C., and will be conducted in coopera- 
tion with leaders of the fextile indus- 
try and of textile education as has 
been the case in other surveys under- 
taken in the field of education by the 
Foundation. Frederick M. Feiker, 
dean of the School of Engineering of 
George Washington University, and 
educational consultant for the ‘Textile 
Foundation, will cooperate with Mr. 
Taylor in the development of the spe 
cial report. 











Stainless Steel— 


Properties, Maintenance 
and FKabrieation for 
Textile Applications 


By J. E. Goodavage and G6. W. Hinkle* 


@ This is the first of a two-part article, discussing in 
detail the properties of stainless steel, its maintenance, and 
the processes involved in fabricating it for textile equip- 
The second installment, to complete the discussion, 
will appear in an early number 


ment. 


PROBABLY no other industry is 

so critical in its selection of 
metals for fabrication into pro- 
cessing equipment as the textile 
industry. This is especially true 
of that branch of the industry 
where textiles are subjected to 
processing in the wet state and 
where the proper selection of metal 
equipment has an important bear- 
ing on the quality of the finished 
product. 

While a use can be found in tex- 
tile processing for any of the com- 
mercial metals, the extent to which 
any single metal or alloy is used, 
is determined by its physical prop- 
erties and corrosion resistance. An 
ideal metal for general textile pro- 
cessing would be one that is re- 
sistant to any of the solutions to 
which the two major classes of 
textiles—the animal and vegetable 
—might be subjected. In addi- 
tion, it should be readily fabricat- 
ed into the various forms required 
in the construction of processing 
equipment. In the search for a 
metal suitable for general textile 
work, stainless steel represents 
one of metallurgy’s latest contri- 
butions to the textile industry. 


Stainless steel is a comparative- 
ly new metal (alloy), being intro- 
duced into this country shortly af- 
ter the World War, and its corro- 
sion resisting properties have 
made it one of the outstanding de- 
velopments in the history of metal- 
lurgy. The term “stainless steel” 


was coined in England, where one 
of the first applications of these 
alloys was in the manufacture of 
cutlery. While this type of alloy, 
containing 12 to 14 per cent chrom- 
ium, is sufficiently resistant to 
various corrosive fruit juices and 
other articles of food. it is not 
suitable for textile work. By in- 
creasing the chromium content to 
about 18 per cent and adding nick- 
el to the extent of 8 per cent, the 
corrosion resistance is consider- 
ably increased and physical prop- 
erties are imparted, enabling the 
resulting alloy to be fabricated in 
various forms. This type of alloy 
is known as 18-8-S, a typical an- 
alysis of which follows: Carbon, 
.08 per cent max., chromium 18.0- 
20.0 per cent, nickel 8.0-10.0 per 
cent, silicon .75 per cent max., 
manganese 1.25 per cent max., sul- 
phur .03 per cent max., and phos- 


phorus .03 per cent max. Iron 
constitutes the remainder. 
By adding 2.00-4.00 per cent 


molybdenum to the foregoing an- 
alysis, another alloy, having in- 
creased resistance to acids is ob- 
tained. 

The characteristics that distin- 
guish the stainless steel alloys 
are: High corrosion resistance, 
freedom from atmospheric oxida- 
tion, harder surface, high tensile 
strength, cleanliness of surface, 





*Mr. Goodavage is a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Philadelphia Textile School, and 
Mr. Hinkle is an engineer with Republic 
Steel Corp. 


utilized in 
equipment from stainless steel. 
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Are welding similar to this is largely 


fabrication of textile 


and non-catalytic to bleaching solu- 
tions. 

Due to these qualities, process- 
ing time is cut to a minimum. 
This is readily apparent on exam- 
ining the part the stainless alloys 
play in the processing of wool or 
worsted fabrics used for women’s 
wear, where the fabrics are of 
comparatively light construction 
and are dyed with light or bright 
colors. 

With equipment made of the 
proper type of stainless alloy, de- 
fects such as torn rlaces in fab- 
rics, “off-shades” from color ab- 
sorption from previous dyeings 
are practically eliminated, with 
consequent savings through elim- 
ination of “boiling out”, and it is 
even possible for the dye bath to 
remain in contact with the metal 
over night without any fear of 
metal contamination. 

Where hydrosulphites are used 
in an acid bath in stripping dyed 
material, stainless alloys remain 
perfectly clean and present no 
hazards of sulphide formation. 
Another outstanding property of 
the stainless alloys is their inert- 


ness to peroxide bleaching solu- 
tions. 
The hard. smooth surface of 


stainless alloys, coupled with the 
fact that it is resistant to the ac- 
tion of oils and soaps employed in 
fulling, makes it an excellent metal 
for linings, crimp boxes and other 
accessories used in fulling mills. 

It is also used in making draw 
and guide rolls, steam rolls and 
many other parts of equipment, 
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employed in crabbing, shrinking, 
decatising and other finishing ma- 
chinery. 

In the silk and rayon fields, 
where processing equipment must 
be of glass-like smoothness wher- 
ever it comes in contact with these 
fibers, stainless equipment is be- 
ing widely used in dyeing and fin- 
ishing equipment. 

Drying cylinders of stainless 
steel are rapidly increasing in 
number in the drying of cotton and 
allied fabrics, where they have 
materially lowered the cost of this 
operation. 

Being non-catalytic towards pe- 
roxide and hypochlorite solutions 
and in addition, resistant to the al- 
kalies and acids used in the opera- 
tions of kier boiling and bleaching, 
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a prominent position in the field 
of cotton dyeing and finishing. 


Maintenance of Stainless Steel 


While stainless alloys are suf- 
ficiently resistant to various tex- 
tile chemicals, they are, in no 
sense, fool-proof. With careful at- 
tention in their application and 
fabrication, their usefulness may 
be extended over a long period of 
time. 

An excellent example of this is 
in the construction of linings for 
wooden dye tanks. It is general- 
ly accepted that solid stainless 
construction is to be preferred to 
light gauge linings, however, in 
some instances, economics are in 
favor of linings. Where linings 
are employed the following pre- 





Illustrations, courtesy Republic Steel Corp 


A kier with shell of stainless steel. Each kier is 8 feet in diameter, 


holds 4,000 pounds of yarn at each 


it is now possible to carry out all 
these operations in one vessel, re- 
gardless of the bleaching agent 
employed. However, hypochlorite 
bleaching solutions should not re- 
main in contact with stainless for 
continuous periods but only for 
the time required for bleaching 
and should be washed clean after 
the bleaching period or the bleach- 
ing to be one of a sequence of op- 
erations, such as scouring, wash- 
ing, bleaching and dyeing. 

Stainless steel kiers with all ac- 
cessories of the same alloy are 
now available in any size. 

In cotton dyeing, the success of 
stainless. equipment is traceable 
to its inherent qualities of corro- 
sion resistance and cleanliness, 
which have enabled it to occupy 


boul. 


cautions must be observed because 
of the definite possibility of con- 
tact corrosion or pitting develop- 
ing on the wood side of the lining: 

1. Use sheet material suffici- 
ently heavy (18 to 20 gauge) so 
that welded seams can be em- 
ployed. Lock seamed and soldered 
joints have not been satisfactory, 
as the expansion and contraction 
of the metal has a tendency to 
loosen or break the joints and the 
various solders are not entirely 
resistant to the solutions handled. 

2. Reduce corner welds to a 
minimum. Use fairly large radius 
in corners. This promotes easy 
cleaning or rinsing and acts as an 
expansion joint to absorb stresses 
developed by expansion and con- 
traction. 








3. If an old tank is to be lined, 
neutralize all absorbed acids and 
dyestuff in the wood by boiling 
with caustic soda solution—dry 
thoroughly. Make as waterproof 
and as tight and smooth as pos- 
sible and paint with a good, as- 
phaltum base paint. 

4. Paint the outside surface of 
the lining with asphaltum base 
paint being sure coverage is com- 
plete. 

5. Extend sides and corners of 
tank lining over wood, so that 
seepage cannot occur between 
tank and lining when tank over- 
flows. 

6. Eliminate the possibility of 
contact corrosion by separating 
the stainless lining from the wood 
tank with stainless steel channels 
spot welded to lining. 

Some equipment manufacturers 
are reluctant to quote on lined tanks 
for the above mentioned reasons, 
instead they recommend all-stain- 
less tanks. Slightly heavier gauge 
material is used for re-inforcing on 
the outside with stainless or steel 
members. If stainless re-inforcing 
is used, this can be welded to the 
tank as an internal part. If steel 
is used, this is designed as a cradle 
and must be kept painted. Welding 
steel to stainless is not recommend- 
ed except on heavier gauges, as dif- 
fusion of the steel into the stainless 
lowers the alloy content, resulting 
in low corrosion. This also results 
in brittle welds, unless a higher al- 
loy, such as 25 Cr-20 Ni is used— 
also, in some cases, the difference 
in expansion between steel and 
stainless has developed cracking. 
Stainless steel has an expansion 
rate approximately twice that of 
common steel. 


Cleaning Stainless Steel 


Equipment of stainless steel in 
nearly all cases only requires a 
flushing with water between oper- 
ations. This can be quickly carried 
out with the aid of a length of rub- 
ber hose by which the machine op- 
erator directs a stream of water 
around all sides and down towards 
the drain. 

Where hard water is used in pro- 
cessing, a scum of insoluble salts 
often forms around the machine, 
usually around the air-liquor line. 
When oils or similar assistants are 
employed in such water, this scum 
assumes a sticky character and re- 
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sists all efforts of removal by 
flushing with water. A precipitate 
of the above nature can ordinarily 
be removed by rubbing it with a 
cloth soaked with a strong solution 
of sodium pyro phosphate or simi- 
lar preparations. 

By incorporating a mild abrasive, 
such as whiting, or China clay, to 
form a paste with the phosphate, a 
more efficient cleansing results. 
This treatment, followed by a flush- 
ing with water, ordinarily leaves 
the equipment in a clean and usable 
condition. 

A stainless steel sponge coated 
with the aforementioned paste 
quickly removes the most stubborn 
precipitates. 

The use of steel wool or the 
household type sponges of copper or 
iron is to be avoided. When a 
sponge of copper or iron is used, 
minute particles of these metals ad- 
here to the stainless steel and may 
be responsible for defective work 
or a discoloration of the equipment. 

Of the aforementioned sponges, 
iron is the worst offender and on 
one occasion—following the use of 
an iron sponge—a lot of wool 
bleached in stainless equipment 
with hydrogen peroxide was ruined 
—the particles of iron left in the 
equipment being responsible. Where 
iron rust has formed on stainless 
through contamination or contact 
with iron, a treatment with a 2 per 
cent oxalic acid solution will usual- 
ly remove it. This treatment must 
be followed by a thorough rinsing 
with water and then a solution of 
washing soda—to neutralize the last 
traces of acid, finally rinse well 
with water. 

Other dye stains, especially whose 
microscopic size particles appear to 
be imbedded in the surface struc- 
ture of the steel, usually require 
more drastic chemical treatment for 
their removal. This type of stain- 
ing occurs along the liquid-air line 
and is characteristic of certain ba- 
sic chrome, sulphur and vat dyes. 

Basic and chrome color stains, 
together with sulphur dye stains 
usually respond to the rubbing ac- 
tion of a cloth treated with a paste 
made of bleaching powder and 
whiting, followed by a rinse. 

The vat dye stains are more per- 
sistent—a rubbing with a _ wool 
dauber, saturated with chromic 
acid (made from concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and chrome) usually re- 
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A package dyeing machine, in 
which tanks, adaptors, perforat- 
ed spindles, sockets, caps and 
castings are all of stainless steel. 


moves these. Chromic acid, a pow- 
erful oxidizing agent, often used in 
cleaning laboratory equipment of 
stainless, appears to have little if 
any destructive action. In fact, it 
is claimed to be beneficial in ac- 
tion, which is of a passivating na- 
ture. 

Concentrated nitric acid, which 
is also a powerful oxidizer, can also 
be used for removing dye stains. 

The use of concentrated sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acids is not recom- 
mended for use on stainless equip- 
ment. 

These acids have a destructive 
action on stainless and when used 
in processing, they should always 
be used in a diluted condition—not 
above a 3 per cent solution and at 
this concentration, at a room tem- 
perature. 


Fabricating Stainless Steel for 
Textile Equipment 


Since most of the fabrication of 
stainless steels for textile equip- 
ment will consist of shearing, 
blanking, forming, machining, weld- 
ing and grinding, we feel that it 
would be well to discuss each of 
these briefly in detail. 

Shearing and Blanking—Stain- 
less steels cannot be sheared with 
the same clearance used on ordinary 
sheet steels. The metal must be cut 
through the entire thickness. It 
will not snap or break off as will 
other materials. Hence, it is sug- 
gested that the shear blades be 
maintained with very close adjust- 
ment and with as keen an edge as 
conditions will permit. Dull shear 
blades used in trimming a narrow 
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margin on light gauge meta! will 
have a tendency to drag and turn 
over the edge of the metal instead 
of parting it from the sheet. 

In blanking or punching, a much 
closer clearance should be main- 
tained to eliminate dragging the 
metal and causing burred edges. 
Definite figures cannot be given 
and will vary according to the thick- 
ness of the materials. Some shops 
work to a clearance of 1/10 the 
thickness of the metal. 

Example: .010” Gauge Material— 
Punch 144”—.250 Dia. DIE .251— 
.252 Dia. or reverse—DIE .250 Dia. 
PUNCH .248—.249 Dia. 

Forming—tThis factor in textile 
equipment is confined mainly to 
brake work as very little deep draw- 
ing or spinning is employed on this 
equipment. The only feature to 
bear in mind in brake operations is 
that stainless steel has practically 
twice the strength of ordinary steel 
and will require additional power 
when compared to ordinary sheet 
iron or steel. It is well to increase 
the radius slightly over common 
steel sheet. 

Machining—Due to their high al- 
loy content and toughness, stainless 
steels cannot be machined at the 
same speeds and feeds as regular 
alloy steels. Using Bessemer screw 
stock as 100 per cent, the machin- 
ing properties of the materials list- 
ed compare as follows: 


Relative Surface Ft. 


Speeds Per Minute 
Bessemer Screw Stock... 100% 165 
S.A.E. 2330 Annealed.. 54 90 
S.A.E. 3135 Annealed.. 70 115 
18-8—-Free Machining... 60 100 
14-18% Chromium— 
Annealed (Approx) .. 90 150 


(Free Machining) 
10-14% Chromium— 


Annealed (Approx.) 91 150 
(Free Cutting) 
14-18% Chromium— 
Annealed (Approx.).. 54 90 
18-8 Annealed 
LAD sceccceee & 75 


Due to the extreme toughness of 
the 18-8 (chromium-nickel type,) 
the machinability is approximately 
one-half that of Bessemer screw 
stock. By the addition of other al- 
loying elements, the machining time 
of 10-14 per cent chromium and 
18-8 has been considerably im- 
proved. As noted above, the ma- 
chinability of 14-18 per cent chrom- 
ium free machining is approximate- 
ly 90 per cent that of Bessemer 
screw stock. The tools for machin- 
ing stainless steels should be of the 
high speed steel types. Because of 
the high friction created during 
machining operations, regular car- 
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bon tool steel does not possess the 
stability, and the edges are rapidly 
dulled and broken down. The ad- 
dition of elements necessary to de- 
velop better machining qualities ef- 
fect corrosion resistance slightly 
and should be considered where cor- 
rosion is severe. 

In machining stainless steels, it 
is very essential that a constant 
feed be maintained. Should the 
tool be permitted to ride the sur- 
face of the work without cutting, 
work hardening of the surface met- 
al will occur. Even though the tool 
has been removed and reground, it 
will be found very difficult to pen- 
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etrate. To simplify matters, the 
different types of operations to 
which the materials are subjected, 
and the approximate speeds and 
feeds to meet these _ variations, 
using bar machining as a basis are 
discussed in following paragraphs. 

The hardness range of the 
straight chromium alloys most suit- 
able for machinability is 196-228 
Brinell. In some cases, the hard- 
ness of the chromium-nickel types 
may be slightly lower, such as 187 
maximum after annealing and cold 
drawing. To cover properly the 
machining of stainless steels by 
turning in lathe-hand screw ma- 
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Miodern Inventors Reeeive Recognition 


IN CELEBRATION of the 150th anni- 

versary, this year, of the Ameri- 
can patent system, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers have made 
awards, throughout the nation, to 
Modern Pioneers: the inventors who, 
under this system, and as “modern pi- 
oneers on the industrial frontiers of 
American life’ have made contribu- 
tions to national progress. 

Nearly 600 men, in all types of in- 
dustry, were selected for these awards, 
from 1026 nominations, and at strate 
gic points throughout the country, the 
awards were made in groups at 14 
banquets. The purpose of the awards 
was “to make clear the achievements 
of industrial pioneers and American 
industry in creating a more abundant 
life for our people’; to dispel the fal- 
lacy prevailing in many minds, as de- 
scribed by the chairman of the awards 
committee, Robert L. Lund, who point- 
ed out that: “Many of our people, 
some of them in high places, do not 
understand that industrial frontiers 
have taken the place of geographical 
frontiers in our nation. They preach 
a philosophy of a static society, one in 
which there are no frontiers and in 
which the door of opportunity is closed 
to initiative and enterprise. Successful 
men and successful business have been 
attacked and patents were assumed to 
be the instruments of undesirable mo- 
nopoly not subject to law.” 

On the other hand, as pointed out 
by H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the 
association, “during the period of our 
greatest technological advance—1870 
to 1980—while the population of our 
country nearly trebled, the number of 
gainfully employed persons nearly 
quadrupled and the volume of produc- 
tion increased about eleven-fold. Did 
invention take away jobs faster than 
other jobs could be found in those 


vears? Obviously not. * * * The more 
goods and services we can buy with the 
proceeds of our own labor, the less 
each item has cost to produce and dis- 
tribute, the more employment we re- 
quire on the part of producers. * * * 
Invention has created infinitely more 
jobs than technological improvements 
have destroyed. 84 per cent of all ma- 
chines invented are ‘labor-saving’ rath- 
er than ‘labor-displacing’—designed to 
create entirely new products, render 
new services, or improve old products 
or services. One out of every four 
persons employed in America today 
holds a job in an industry unknown 
in 1870,” 

In recognition of these facts, and in 
order to dispel an attitude of ‘defeat- 
ism’’ expressed in many circles, even 
by the President of the United States 
who recently suggested that “the effi- 
ciency of our industrial processes has 
created a surplus of labor’—the Mod- 
ern Pioneer Awards were made. 

In the cotton-textile industry, three 
awards were made—to Russell B. New- 
ton, superintendent of Bibb Mfg. Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga., Leon A. Graybill, 
now with Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
and Eugene C. Gwaltney, of Saco- 
Lowell Shops and Bibb Mfg. Company, 
for their inventions in the field of 
heat-resistant tire cord. A group of 11 
men with E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Del., were 
given a special award for the discov- 
ery and perfection of nylon. Hayden 
B. Kline, vice-president of Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, received 
an award in connection with the devel- 
opment of the processes used in rayon 
manufacture in the company’s Paines- 
ville (Ohio) plant. 

Camille Dreyfus, head of Celanese 
Corporation of America, New York 
City, was another recipient in the ray- 
on field. 





chines or automatic screw machines 
and give the proper speed and feed 
would be very difficult. 

Tools for cutting and turning 
should have a side and end clearance 
of approximately 4 degrees. Side 
tools or special forming tools re- 
quire similar grinding, that is, 
more hook or rake. 


(In the second and concluding install- 
ment, to appear soon, tne authors will 
continue this discussion of the opera- 
tions involved in fabricating stainless 
steel for textile equipment. The fol- 
lowing operations of drilling, sawing, 
threading and tapping will be cowered, 
then lubrication, and electric are and 
gas welding, etc.) 


Knitting was represented among the 
award recipients by James P. Grey, 
Jr., of Grey Hosiery Mills, Henderson- 
ville, N. C., and Walter Larkin, of Fi- 
delity Machine Co., Philadelphia; and 
Harry S. Drum, of Smith, Drum & Co., 
Philadelphia, received an award in 
connection with dyeing equipment. 
William B. Hodge, of Charlotte, N. C., 


vice-president of Parks-Cramer Com- 
pany, of that city and Fitchburg, 
Mass., received an award in connec- 


tion with humidification and air condi- 
tioning work, and Willis H. Carrier, of 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., was 
one of the 19 National Modern Pio- 
neers, whose work in the development 
of air conditioning and other fields 
gave him this recognition. 

The complete list of awards, too nu- 
merous for individual listing here, em- 
braced many men whose work is re 
lated to the textile industry, in many 
directions. Among other’ recipients 
with companies related to the textile 
industry were the following: 

Sanford L. Cluett, of Cluett-Peabody 
and Co., Troy, N. Y.; Martin H. Itt- 
ner, of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jer- 
sey City; Walter S. Landis, of Ameri- 
ean Cyanamid Co., New York City; 
Roy A. Shive, of Caleo Chemical Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J.; William B. New- 
kirk, Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, 
Ill.: Frederick S. Denison, of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis; John N. Carothers, of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Anniston, Ala.:; 
Harold F. Hagen, of B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., Boston; Walter Geist, Ray C. 
Newhouse, and William M. White, of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
General Electric Co., Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. and other indus- 
trial titans of the nation were each 
represented by numbers of men who 
received awards for inventions in a 
wide diversity of fields. 
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LEN 4% WEAVING Artiele I by tvar Moberg 


SUCCESS in leno weaving is one 
of the most difficult to attain, 
but the difficulties are by no means 
insurmountable. It is, however, 
necessary to have the condition 
right, for in leno weaving, more 
than in any other type of weaving, 
it is paramount to pay attention to 
even the smallest details. Especial- 
ly this is true if fine single yarn 
is used. 
The yarn must be made from 
good stock, evenly spun with a rel- 
atively high twist multiplier to 
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withstand the terrific abrasive ef- 
fect of the cross shed. The yarn 
must also be free from bunches, 
slugs, knots and hairiness. The 
sizing of the warp must be suitable 
for leno weaving, properly mixed 
and boiled, and applied so that it 
will have maximum penetration, 
producing a thread that is smooth 
and “slippery”. The warp must be 
well made on a balanced and true 
running loom beam. The loom must 
be thoroughly gone over and put in 
A-1 condition. Any worn part of 
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the loom should be replaced and ev- 
erything should be tight, without 
any play or lost motion. Doup 
heddles must be selected of the 
proper weight, gauge and size for 
the fabric to be woven. 

Leno is essentially an open mesh 
weave which allows a great dis- 
placement of both the warp and the 
filling. By utilizing the displace- 
ment of the warp and filling to the 
fullest extent, fabrics of unusual 
beauty may be produced. The leno 
weave lends itself most beautifully 
to curtain materials and ladies’ 
dress goods, and in the more simple 
form, to such fabrics as mosquito 
netting, embroidery fabric, fruit 
and laundry bags, breaker fabrics, 
dish cloths, ete. 


Types of Doups 


There are several methods, by 
which the leno weave can be pro- 
duced, which include the employ- 
ment of: 

1. Worsted Doups. Now obsolete. 
except for full turn leno. 

2. Beads. More or less obsolete. 

3. Leno Reeds. Used for plain 
leno only. 

4. Steel Doup Heddles. Most uni- 
versally used today. 

Since the method of employing 
the steel doup heddles for leno 
weaving is so generally used, this 
article will be confined to describ- 
ing this method only. 


Description of Steel Doup 


The steel doup consists of 5 com- 
ponent parts. Referring to Fig. 1, 
these are A, Female doup stand- 
ard; B, Male doup standard; and 
C, Doup needle. 

In assembling a steel doup, 2 fe- 
male doup standards, 2 male doup 
standards and 1 doup needle are 
used. Insert the male doup stand- 
ard in the center slot and through 
the heddle rod slot in the top of the 
female doup standard. ‘Two sets of 
this combination are required for 
each complete steel doup. Placing 
the two pairs of doup standards so 
that the off-set in the top center of 
the standards are pointing away 
from each other, insert the doup 
needle between the standards in 
each set in such a way that the 
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Crossed Shed Formation 


doup needle will straddle the inter- 
sections of the two doup standards, 
as shown in Fig. 1-EZ. 

It will be noticed that the doup 
needle, Fig. 1-C, has a closed eye 
through which one or more doup 
threads may be drawn. However, 
the doup threads, if more than one, 
will always weave as one, since 
they can not be separated in the 
closed eyes. In fancy leno weaves, 
where two or more doup threads 
must be separated at intervals to 
produce a pattern, the super doup 
needle, Fig. 1-D, must be used. The 
super doup needle has a long open 
slot in one of its legs instead of a 
closed eye. The threads drawn in 
this slot are free to be controlled 
by the regular harnesses, when the 
slot is exposed by raising the back 
doup standard. The super doup 
needles should be so placed between 
the two doup standards that the 
slotted leg points toward the front 
of the loom, as shown in Fig. 1-F. 

The smallest number of har- 
nesses by which a plain leno may 
be produced is three. Of these, 
two are operating the front and 
back doup standards and the third 
is the jumper harness which always 
remains in down position for every 
pick but rises half way up and 
down again between the picks. The 
object of this jumper harness is to 
lift the ground threads above the 
point of the needle so that this may 
come up on either side of the 


ground thread. This harness is op- 
erated by a jumper motion, of 
which there are several in use. The 
loom builders will supply a toggle 
joint jumper motion driven from 
the rocker arm of the dobby and a 
fan type jumper motion driven 
from a hand wheel crank on the 
crank shaft. Although both of 
these may be used for fancy leno, 
the fan type jumper motion is pre- 
ferable for any class of leno work, 
as it is stronger and permits indi- 
vidual timing. The loom builders 
will also supply a jumper motion 
for straight leno work on a head 
motion loom. Ingenuity of mills 
has produced several good jumper 
motions for straight leno of which 
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the following may be mentioned: 

1, employing a double plain cam, 
or in other words, a 4-throw plain 
weave cam, and running this at a 2- 
throw cam speed. Since the jump- 
er harness is attached to the treadle 
in the usual manner, it is obvious 
that the harness will move in dou- 
ble quick tempo and the cam may 
be timed so that the harness will 
be down at the pick. Since the har- 
ness moves half way up only, it is 
necessary that the cam have a short 
throw. 

2, using a regular plain 2-throw 
cam, either directly on the bottom 
shaft, or on the auxiliary cam 
shaft, and connecting both treadles 
to the same harness. It is obvious 
that as the cam revolves, one of the 
treadles will pull the harness down 
at the pick and then permit it to 
rise half way up where the control 
is taken over by the other treadle 
going down and the harness is 
again pulled down into the bottom 
shed. With this arrangement only 
one of the treadles is in contact 
with the cam at any time, except 
for the brief period when the two 
treadles meet. 


3, using two lower jacks of a C. 
& K. head motion, both of which 
are spanned by a long stirrup 
which is, in turn, connected to the 
jumper harness in the usual man- 
ner. The two jacks are operated in 
opposition, or in plain weave order. 
As one of the jacks starts to de- 
scend, the other starts to ascend. 
The descending jack, which for 
one pick has controlled the position 
of the harness, permits the harness 
to be pulled up as it starts descend- 
ing. However, half way up the 
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© MR. MOBERG begins here a three-part discussion on 
leno weaving, giving, in addition to a description of the 
principles themselves, practical ideas on the subject derived 
from years of first-hand experience in leno weaving and its 


development. 


Those interested are urged to preserve their 


copies of each installment as there will be much cross ref- 
erence from one installment to the others. 

Readers are invited to submit specific questions and 
problems related to leno weaving to this magazine for dis- 


cussion by Mr. Moberg. 


stirrup is met by the ascending 
jack which at this point takes over 
the control of the harness and 
again pulls it down for the dura- 
tion of the next pick. This ar- 
rangement can also be used on a 
dobby, but since the dobby has no 
lower jacks, the connection to the 
bottom of the harness becomes 
more complicated. Furthermore, 
if the loom is equipped with a dob- 
by, the regular jumper motions 
can be purchased, which in this 
case is advisable. 

4, a shaft extending across the 
loom just above the jumper har- 
ness and equipped with two top 
rolls can also be used. In this case 
the shaft has an arm set-screwed to 
it at one end. This arm is connect- 
ed to the back of the lay sword in 
such a manner that as the lay 
moves over front center the jumper 
harness is raised half way up and 
as the lay moves toward back cen- 
ter it slackens up on the connection 
so that the harness can be pulled 
down into the bottom shed during 
the following pick. 

It is obvious that in the three 
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first arrangements a spring will 
have to be used to pull the jumper 
harness up, and in the last ar- 
rangement a spring will have to be 
used to pull the jumper harness 
down. The same spring must be so 
connected that it will control both 
ends of the jumper harness to in- 
sure an even pull. Do not use two 
springs, one at each end of the 
jumper harness, as it would be very 
difficult to adjust and maintain 
equal spring tension at both ends. 

Going back to Fig. 1, the position 
of the steel doup in the open shed 
is shown at G and the position in 
the cross shed is shown at H. As 
can be seen, to form the open shed 
the first harness in the set is down 
while the second harness in the set 
is up. In the cross shed the posi- 
tion of the two harnesses is exactly 
opposite. However, it must be 
kept in mind that the formation of 
an open or a cross shed depends 
upon the direction in which the 
warp threads are drawn in the 
steel doup. Since it is preferable 
to form the cross shed upon the 
raised front doup standard, which 
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FIG. 5 
Open Shed Formation 
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is nearest the reed, the warp 
threads are usually drawn to the 
right in the steel doup. This means 
that the warp threads enter the 
steel doup to the left of the back 
doup standard and run out to the 
right of the front doup standard. 
In other words, the drawing-in gir! 
inserts the hook toward her left 
and draws in the warp threads to- 
wards her right. This is also the 
normal way of drawing in for a 
right hand person. 

Fig. 2 shows the position of th 
doup needle, front doup standard. 
back doup standard, jumper har- 
ness, back harness, doup end and 
ground end, in cross shed forma- 
tion. The back harness is station- 
ary and suspended approximately 2 
inches below the bottom shed. It 
should be held down by springs 
which yield slightly to the addition- 
al strain on the doup end while 
this is in the cross shed. The back 
harness may be dispensed with and 
replaced with what is known as a 
jazz bar, Fig. 3. This is a rod of 
approximately °4-inch in diameter. 
It is suspended in brackets at each 
side of the loom in such a way that 
it is free to move slightly upward 
on the cross shed. A spring at each 
end of the rod holds this down up- 
on the doup threads. At the inser- 
tion of this rod raise all harnesses, 
except the doup standards, which 
should remain in bottom shed posi- 
tion. The rod is then inserted be- 
tween the upper and lower warp 
threads so that it will rest on the 
doup threads alone. The jazz bar 
may in some cases act as a nega- 
tive slackener on the cross shed. 
As the cross shed is formed, the ad- 
ditional tension of the doup threads 
will force the jazz bar to rise in the 
slots of its supporting bracket 
against the spring resistance. 

Better, in the writer’s opinion, is 
a positive slackener, Fig. 4, operat- 
ed either by the jack of the cross 
doup standard, or by a special jack 
of the dobby or head motion, or by 
special cam arrangement. It is ob- 
vious that, since the doup end in 
the cross shed crosses under the 
ground end and comes up on the 
other side of the latter, the doup 
end must be slackened up to com- 
pensate for the increased length 
which it occupies. Hence, some ar- 
rangement for yielding or slacken- 
ing must be used. The difference 
between a negative and a positive 
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doup heddles, the jumper and back 
harnesses and the doup and ground 


ends in plain shed formation. The 
plain shed is not used in straight 
leno weaving but in fabrics in 
which leno and plain weaves alter- 
nate to produce fancy patterns. It 
will be seen that in this shed, the 
doup end and the ground end 
have changed position, the doup 
end being in the bottom shed and 
the ground end in the top shed. In 
plain weave the jumper harnesses 
are raised into top shed position 
and both doup standards lowered 
into bottom shed position for one 
pick. On the next pick either of 
the doup standards may be raised 
and the jumper harness lowered. 
As long as the same doup standard 
is raised on alternate pick, plain 
weave is produced. As stated, plain 
weave can be produced by raising 
either of the doup standards, but 
since the raising of the front doup 
standard produces a cross. shed 
with its increased strain on the 
warp threads, the plain weave, 











the doup ends themselves must 
forcibly make some point to yield, 
while a_ positive slackener will 
slacken up a certain amount on the 
doup ends, through some mechani- 
cal movement. The positive slack- 
ener is therefore preferable as it 
subjects the doup ends to less 
strain. 

Fig. 5 shows the position of the 
doup heddles, jumper and _ back 
harnesses in the formation of the 
open shed. The doup end and the 
ground end occupy exactly the same 


position as they were in the cross 
shed with the exception that the 
doup end, which in the cross shed 
was brought up on the left side of 
the ground end, now has been 
brought up on the right side of the 
ground end, viewing it from the 
front of the loom. Thus it will be 
seen that on straight leno the doup 
end is always raised over the filling 
on each pick, first on one side, then 
on the other side of the ground end, 
the latter always remaining in the 
bottom shed. 

Fig. 6 shows the position of the 


whenever possible, is produced by 
raising the back doup standard on 
one pick and the jumper harnesses 
on the other pick. In leno and plain 
weave combination, the jumper mo- 
tion must be so arranged that the 
jumper harnesses can be raised all 
the way up into the top shed by 
regular harness motion, while the 
plain weave portion is produced. 

(The second installment of this 
series on leno weaving, by Mr. 
Moberg, will appear in an early 
issue. ) 
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A Better Way 


An assistant foreman in a plant department in 
which a good deal of welding work was done, took 
up a course in welding in a night school. There 
the latest methods and the use of the most improved 
welding equipment were being taught by an expert 
from a company manufacturing welding equipment. 

This assistant foreman soon learned some 
things in his night course which made him realize 
that they were not taking advantage in his plant of 
some of the improved equipment available, so he sug- 
gested to his foreman to recommend to the manage- 
ment that they obtain the necessary new type at- 
tachments and set up to do the welding in the latest 
approved way. He told the foreman that this would 
not only improve efficiency but would turn out a 
much better quality job. 

The foreman resented this “advice” from his as- 
sistant and told him, “Just because you’re going to 





school you needn’t think you’re smarter than men 
who have been running this job for a good many 
vears!” 

After being thus rebuked, the assistant foreman 
was undecided as to what to do. Bad feeling would 
undoubtedly be stirred if he went over the fore- 
man’s head. Still, he felt it his duty to win ac- 
ceptance for the quality-improving suggestion. 

The assistant foreman solved the problem by 
suggesting to his night school instructor that he 
have some one from his company call on the super- 
intendent and sell this improved idea directly to 
him. This was done, and the suggested improve- 
ments are now installed and working out success- 
fully. 

Certainly, every supervisor should welcome a 
suggestion from any source which will help to im- 
prove the quality of workmanship. 

—‘Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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CLOTH ROOM PRACTICE 


By John Dane 


(Part Twot* ) 


Continuing a discussion be- 
gun in the March issue on 
modern cloth room pro- 


cedure and equipment .. . 





THE PILLOW tubing is stitched, 

brushed, sheared and made in- 
to rolls by the same machines that 
are used for narrow goods and flan- 
nels. 

There are at least three methods 
for inspecting pillow tubing. One 
is to take the roll after delivery 
from the roll-up machine and in- 
spect over an inclined table in the 
Same manner as was followed for 
inspecting narrow goods. It is nec- 
essary of course to run each roll 
twice in order to inspect both sides 
of the tubing. 

Another method is to use a dif- 
ferent type machine, one having an 
inclined table but also equipped 
with a cradle at the bottom part of 
the machine. The first cut of the 
roll is run up over the table and 
inspected on one side and rolled on 
an iron rod at the top of the ma- 
chine. The thread is then pulled 
from the seam and the cut put into 
the cradle and run over the table 
so that the opposite side may be 
inspected. Under this method the 
inspected tubing is folded and 
placed on trucks. 

The third method is to have the 
roll of tubing first folded and then 
inspected on a flat table in such a 





*Article One appeared on page 51 of the 
March 1940 issue. 


manner as will permit all of both 
sides of the tubing to be burled. 
The inspected goods are placed on 
trucks. 

Under the second and third 
methods the goods which have been 
placed on trucks in bale lots are 
sent to the entry clerk for usual 
records to be made of the yards 
and weight. The goods are then 
packed for shipment to the 
bleachery in bales. The bales may 
be entirely covered with paper 
and burlap or have only one end 
covered. 


Wide Sheeting—42-inch to 108-inch 


Mills use two methods of start- 
ing operations in the cloth room 
on wide sheetings from 42 to 108 
inches. One is to inspect goods 
before brushing and shearing— 
the other is to brush and shear 
before inspecting. 

The usual procedure for goods 
which are to be inspected first is 
as follows: The double cut of 
sheeting is put into a cradle which 
is equipped with hollow iron roll- 
ers and the cloth is run over an 
inclined table and wound on an 
iron rod at the top of the inspect- 
ing machine—the cloth running 
from the bottom toward the top of 
the table. Sheeting from 42 inches 





to 50 inches inclusive is handled 
by one inspector while that from 
54 inches to 108 inches inclusive 
requires two inspectors to burl 
properly. Imperfections which 
cannot be suitably repaired are 
torn out and whatever part of the 
cut has been inspected is removed 
from the iron rod and placed on a 
truck. The balance of the piece 
is then inspected, removed from 
the rod and placed on the receiv- 
ing truck. 

Oil is removed by the use of 
soap and water when inspecting 
goods for the grey market. If 
goods are to be bleached a liquid 
oil remover is applied with a 
brush and allowed to remain on 
the cloth. Bleaching processes 
will remove the oil which has been 
acted upon by the solvent. The 
inspected goods are now trucked 
to the stitcher where separate 
pieces are stitched together by 
means of a railway stitcher 
equipped with a sewing machine 
which will produce a flat or but- 
ted seam. 

The sheeting is run into a wide 
seray capable of holding several 
hundred yards and then passes 
through a wide horizontal brush- 
er which is equipped with beater 
blades, emery or sandpaper rolls 
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and wire and bristle 
The goods now pass through a 
wide shearer and selvage trimmer. 
This machine is equipped with 
two spiral revolving blades—one 
for acting on each side of the 
cloth. 

When the goods are to go to a 
bleachery, they are rolled by 
means of a roll-up machine into 
rolls of the size wanted. The 
goods may be rolled on a steel 
shaft which is removed after the 
rolling process or may be rolled 
on cardboard tube which is al- 
lowed to remain. Goods to be 
further processed for the grey mar- 
ket may be run on wooden rolls or 
cardboard tubes as desired. 

It simply means that the order 
of these processes is reversed if 
goods are brushed and sheared be- 
fore inspection. The brushed and 
sheared roll of approximately 
1000 yards is placed upon a stand 
behind the inspecting machine 
and the goods inspected as de- 
scribed for this type of machine— 
the threads being pulled at each 
seam as it comes to the top rod. 


Inspecting Wide Sheeting 


A new method of inspecting 
wide sheeting (54 inches to 108 
inches) has lately been adopted 
by one of the leading cotton mills 
of our country. This method is as 
follows: 

The goods are stitched, brushed, 
Sheared and delivered from the 
roll-up machine in rolls of ap- 
proximately 1000 yards and rolled 
on a two-inch cardboard tube. The 
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Courtesy, Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


brushes. 
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roll is then placed at the back of 
one of the units of a new type 
tandem inspecting machine. The 
cloth is run up over an inclined 
table into a double scray which 
will hold about seven hundred 
yards. An inspector burls one- 
half of the width of the cloth 
from the battery side over. From 
the scray the cloth is run down 
over the front unit of the tandem 
machine where another inspector 
burls the opposite half of the 
cloth, that is from the shipper 
side over. The cloth is made in- 
to a roll of about 1000 yards on 
the back of this front unit. 

No tearing for defective work is 
done by the inspector on the back 
unit but when such a place is 
found the inspector’ indicates 
same by marking on the half of 
cloth to be inspected by the girl 
on the front unit who does what- 
ever tearing may be necessary. 
Should it become necessary to 
prevent a whole cut or any part 
of same from being rolled up in 
the inspected roll, it is accom- 
plished by means of a separate 
rolling device on the front ma- 
chine. 

A portable stitcher equipped 
with a sewing head is used to 
make seams where necessary. 

The front unit of each tandem 
machine is equipped with a yard- 
age attachment which indicates 
the total yards in the original roll, 
the yards of each piece removed 
and the yards of each piece re- 
maining in the finished roll. 

Sheeting intended for the grey 


Cloth folding machine with motor drive and automatic stop, so 


equipped so that machine stops automatically when seam comes Up 


goods market is given the same 
stitching, brushing and shearing 
treatment as goods for the bleach- 
ery with the exception that steam 
is sprayed on the goods, by means 
of a perforated pipe, just before 
they are put through the roll-up 
machine. The two rolls of the 
roll-up machine are also heated 
by having steam passed through 
them. These two treatments 
smooth out wrinkles and also 
give the sheeting a little different 
feel. 


Doubling Sheeting 


The sheeting that is to be dou- 
bled is taken from the roll-up ma- 
chine in rolls of either 500 or 1000 
yards approximately. Sheeting 
from 42 inches to 54 inches inclu- 
sive in width is usually doubled 
once and wound on a flat card- 
board by being run through a 
combination single doubler and 
winder. 

The wider sheeting, 60 inches 
to 108 inches inclusive, is put 
through a double-doubler which 
doubles the cloth twice and rolls 
it on wooden or cardboard cores. 
The sheeting which is now in rolls 
of one quarter of its full width, is 
placed upon the winder stand and 
is wound on flat cardboards. 
Yardages are obtained by a pro- 
ductometer with which the wind- 
er is equipped. 

The outer end of the wound 
piece is now folded in about ten 
inches, slydins inserted in both 
ends of the piece and paper bands 
placed around the cut about two 
inches from each edge. 

In some instances when goods 
are to be doubled and folded in- 
stead of being wound on flat card- 
board, they are run through the 
doubler and fanned in a pleated 
fold upon a truck at the delivery 
end of the doubler. This cloth is 
then put upon a flat table and 
measured in one yard or one and 
one-quarter yard folds by an op- 
erator called a “‘rodder’”’. The cloth 
is rodded between four short steel 
pins by means of three steel rods 
of the proper lengths. The cloth 
is then counted, folded and tied 
with strong twine. 

It is the practice in many mills, 
when goods are to be double- 
doubled and folded, instead of be- 
ing wound on flat cardboard, to 
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roll the goods up in large rolls of 
about 500 yards from the double- 
doubler. These rolls are left sev- 
eral hours or overnight to allow 
the creases to be set, and then are 
run on a regular cotton folder, in 
either one yard or one and a quar- 
ter yard folds. 

The wound or folded goods are 
now placed upon a truck for the 
entry clerk to record. After which 
they are sent to a small table 
where two operatives are engaged 
in wrapping the finished pieces. 
The pieces are wrapped in paper 
upon which the proper ticket and 
labels have been pasted, tied with 
strong twine and placed upon a 
truck which is then sent to the 
packer. 


Packing Wide Sheeting 


There are various methods em- 
ployed in packing wide sheeting 
and I will enumerate several— 

For bleacheries and finishing 
plants: 

a. Rolled and ends of roll only 
covered with burlap. 

b. Rolled and entirely covered 
with paper and burlap. 

ec. Baled and one end only cov- 
ered with burlap. 

d. Baled and entirely covered 
with paper and burlap. 

For manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers, jobbers and retailers: 

a. Baled and entirely covered 
with paper and burlap. 

b. Cased — packed 
wood or veneer box. 

ec. Packed in carton conform- 
ing with transportation regula- 
tions. 

d. Rolled and entirely covered 
with paper and burlap. 

Various supplies are necessary 
for preparing and packing goods 
for the brown sheeting trade. 
Among the required supplies are 
winding boards, bands, slydins. 
tape, twine, wrapping paper, wa- 
terproof paper, wooden cases, ve- 
neer cases, sewing twine, steel 
strapping, cardboard tubes, wooden 
shells and cartons. 

The packed goods which are to 
be held for future delivery are 
trucked to the warehouse. Great 
care should be taken to see that 
goods stored in the basement do 
not mildew. It is often necessary 
to pile goods on joists so that they 
are at least four inches from the 


in heavy 


Inclined table cloth inspect- 
ing machine with ‘‘electric 
eye’’ control. Machine is 
stopped and started by in- 
terrupting beam of light 
passing in front of machine; 
operator can do this by 
bending the knee. Cloth re- 
versed by means of rod be- 
low lower edge of incline 
table. 
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floor. Bales should always be 
stored above the first floor or at 
least have a dry space between 
the ground and the flooring. 

If plenty of space is available, 
heavy cases should be in single 
tiers. Bales may be placed two or 
three tiers high by hand or higher 
by the use of mechanical pilers. 
Lighter containers can be piled by 
hand several tiers in _ height. 
Warehouses which are’ steam 
heated should have only a very 
moderate amount of heat as goods 
will lose considerable weight if 
held for any great length of time. 

The writer will not go into de- 





tail with regard to the handling of 
seconds, short lengths, remnants, 
rags, etc., of the several classes of 
goods as many of the put-ups are 


somewhat similar to those used 
for first quality goods. 
In conclusion let me say that 


the cloth room should always 
keep in very close touch with the 
weave room. All bad cloth should 
be reported to the weaving over- 
seer as soon as possible. It is also 
a very good plan to have the over- 
seers of carding, spinning and 
dressing come to the cloth room 
frequently to look over some of 
the defective cloth. 


—— 


Repeater 

It seemed to the foreman that he 
had made out a considerable number 
of passes to the first aid room for Al 
Johnson during the past few months. 
He checked the record back for a year 
and was astonished ro find that John- 
son had gone to the first aid room on 
an average of twice a week to be 
treated for some slight injury. 

“Al,” the foreman said to the man, 
“let’s get right down to brass tacks on 
this accident business. Do you realize 
that you do something to yourself on 
an average of twice a week that re- 
quires first aid attention?” 

“Yes, I guess I am pretty unlucky 
that way,” Johnson replied. 

“You mean you’re lucky you're alive, 


because any of these small accidents 
might just as well have been some- 
thing serious. If we ean’t cut down 


your injuries, we're going to have to 
transfer you to some job where you 
have less opportunity to injure your 
self, or others.” 

But, in spite of everything the fore- 
man did, Johnson’s record did not im- 
prove. So the foreman offered him an- 


other job in the stockroom. 

[It paid less money, so Johnson quit. 
He soon got a job in another plant, 
but within two months he was in the 
hospital as the result of an accident. 

Do you think that an employee who 
cannot or will not correct unsafe work 
ing habits should be discharged? 


Workers’ Pet Peeves 

“My boss hasn’t given me 
long as I can remember. I! 
vinegar-face 


a pleasant 


look as 


never saw such an old 

Even my baby smiles with a colic pain 
but I believe you eould hand 1iy boss 
4 tree trip to the World’s Fair and a 
new car to go there in and he still 
would be afraid to crack his face with 


a smile. 
“Il could get a lot more enthusiastic 
about my job if he would 


around once a week, or so, with 


lust cote 


SOTTe 


pleasant remark, even if it was onl) 
about the weather I'd know that he 
was human, anyhow. He goes around 
with a scowl on his face as if he was 
afraid that if he did smile somebody 


would hit him for a raise. “*Vanaadge 


ment Information,” 














TECHNICIANS who develop and 

apply many of the standards 
recognized in textile test methods 
and product specifications gath- 
ered in Charlotte, N. C., at the 
spring meeting of Committee D-13 
of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, on March 18 and 
14. The parent organization is the 
national authority in testing pro- 
cedure and _ specifications, and 
Committee D-13 is its textile divi- 
sion, recognized as the authorita- 
tive source of testing methods for 
all types of textiles by the three 
groups involved: producers and 
consumers of textiles, and the gen- 
eral interests affected. 


Third Southern Meeting 


This was the third meeting that 
the committee has held in the 
South. It met once in 1926 at 
Greenville, S. C., (in conjunction 
with the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion) adjourning to Atlanta, Ga.; 
and again in Charlotte just 10 
years ago in 1930. The return vis- 
it this year was in an effort to at- 
tract greater interest and attend- 
ance from representatives of tex- 
tile manufacturing plants, and 
while the number present from the 
southern mills was not up to the 
officers’ expectations, this repre- 
sentation was considerably greater 
than in the two previous instances, 
and it is hoped that as subsequent 
meetings of the committee are held 
in southern cities, the active in- 
terest among southern textile pro- 
ducers may greatly increase. 

The Society, and, in textiles, its 
Committee D-13, occupies a posi- 
tion of authority and prestige in 
relation to testing procedure and 
specifications. Its first impress 
was in connection with specifica- 
tions for heavier materials, but its 
influence is rapidly broadening 


and more and more it will become 
a factor of increasing importance 
in the field in which it operates, 
and it will be definitely to the in- 
terests of southern textile manu- 





Textile Committee of Testing 
Society Meets in Charlotte 


Reported by the Editor 


facturers to display to the fullest 
extent an active participation in 
its affairs and_ specifications, 
which affect so directly the opera- 
tion of the mill and the required 
specifications for its products. 

There were at the Charlotte 
meeting approximately 50 mem- 
bers of the Committee, and about 
the same number of non-member 
guests. The convention covered 
two days of intense activity, with 
a minimum of social functions. 
Mornings were spent in sub-com- 
mittee work. On Wednesday sub- 
committees dealt with the follow- 
ing subjects, discussing in each 
case the items noted. On Cotton 
Yarns, the matters of appearance 
standards, testing conditions, re- 
gain, yards to reel for test, and tol- 
erance for yarn number were tak- 
en up—looking to the establishment 
of definite standards of procedure 
along these lines. Likewise, on 
Glass Fiber, proposed specifications 
and methods of test were reviewed 
for glass braids and tapes for elec- 
trical purpose and glass cloth, as 
well as abrasion tests, strength and 
abrasion tests for yarns, pH tests 
and other topics. Statistical analys- 
is of test data was another sub- 
committee’s subject. 


How They Work 


Atmospheric conditions were 
treated in an illustrated talk on hu- 
midifying and air conditioning sys- 
tems, in another sub-committee. A 
sub-committee on Finishing dis- 
cussed water-proofness and moth- 
proofness of textiles, determination 
of synthetic resin finishes on tex- 
tiles, etc. Household Fabrics, in 
another sub-committee, were dis- 
cussed, particular attention going 
to tentative specifications for tow- 
eling, sheeting, broadcloth and blan- 
ket fabric. 

The sub-committee on Tire Fab- 
rics, participating in a round table 








discussion of low stretch tire cord, 
presented a typical illustration of 
the character and importance of the 
organization. All afternoon, in this 
sub-committee, representatives of 
tire cord producers, and of tire cord 
consumers—the tire manufacturers 
—discussed various angles of meth- 
ods tor testing the new low stretch 
tire cords. There was a wide vari- 
ance of opinion as to »nrocedure, 
cvervone present having full oppor- 
tunity to express his views and give 
his reasons. As was true il every 
instance where methods are still in 
the tentative stage, no definite ac- 
tion on this subject was taken at 
the Charlotte meeting. The signifi- 
cance is that after full further dis- 
cussion, Committee D-13 will adopt 
a standard test procedure on this 
point that will be recognized 
throughout the tire cord producing 
and consuming industries as the fi- 
nal doctrine by which all concerned 
will and must, by common accept- 
ance, abide. 

Other subjects, threshed out in 
sub-committee during Thursday 
morning, included: Raw Cotton: 
with length, fineness, maturity, 
and strength properties; cross-sec- 
tioning procedure and measurement 
of certain properties being re- 
viewed. Testing Machines: involv- 
ing sensitivity of vertical pendulum 
testers and specifications for twist 
testers. Rayon: determination of 
commercial weight of rayon yarn 
and staple in packages. Rayon Fab- 
rics: Filament and spun rayon fab- 
rics. Test Methods: Identification 
of fibers, quantitative analysis of fi- 
ber mixtures, soiling properties of 
fibers, and fundamental properties 
of fibers. Heavy Cotton Fabrics: 
standards on moisture regain in 
these fabrics. 

The foregoing represent by no 
means the entire scope of the Com- 
mittee’s activities, being only those 
sub-committees with matters act- 
ively before them at this time. 

On Wednesday evening, an in- 
formal banquet was held for the 
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delegates, at which C. L. Warwick, 
secretary-treasurer of the Society, 
discussed its general aims and pur- 
poses. 

In addition to the sessions of the 
sub-committees, general sessions 
presenting technical papers for the 
entire group were held on Wednes- 
day and Thursday afternoons. The 
first paper on Wednesday was pre- 
sented by D. E. Truax, of the Char- 
lotte office of Stein, Hall & Co., 
who discussed “Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals in Textile Finishing’’. 


Synthetic Organic Chemicals 


Mr. Truax first reviewed the de- 
velopment of finishes, from the be- 
ginning—when weight and “hand” 
were the chief requisites and were 
attained by starches and gums, and 
mineral fillers and inorganic chem- 
icals; he told of the advent of the 
ureaformaldehyde resins, for crush 
resistance, and how the cost of 
these precluded general adoption, 
because of the low price range of 
most cotton goods. 

The introduction of spun rayon 
materials, however, gave new im- 
petus to crush resistant finishes, he 
brought out, but here again the 
matter of cost was involved, and 
an eventual development was the 
sizing of spun rayons with a urea- 
formaldehyde resin-starch mixture. 
In this process, Mr. Truax ex- 
plained: 

“The quantity of resin used is 
very much less than in the anti- 
crease work, since its sole purpose 
is to give wash resistance to the 
starch film. Very good wash fast- 
ness can be obtained by the proper 
choice of resin and starch, and by 
eareful handling in the finishing 
room. Curing is not necessary, as 
a good drying will insure proper 
coupling of the resin and starch. 
Spun rayons finished in this way 
do not have much crush resistance, 
but the fabric is stabilized enough 
to prevent sagging. 

“The same resin-starch mixture 
is also used on cotton when certain 
definite effects are desired. If it 
is simply a case of giving some per- 
manence to a starch finish, as in 
damask table cloths, this would be 
the cheapest method. A very def- 
inite increase in strength may be 
produced by its application. 

“The addition of the resin gives 
other properties to the starch, of 
which the most important are re- 
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sistance to bacterial and mildew 
growth, and improved dielectric 
properties. Large quantities of shoe 
cloths are being finished in this 
manner, so that the lining of the 
shoe does not mildew or decompose 
nearly as badly as it would with a 
pure starch finish. A correspond- 
ing amount of cotton goods for the 
electrical industry is being sized 
with resin-starch mixtures to take 
advantage of tne improved electri- 
cal properties.” 

Mr. Truax continued by pointing 
out that it is often desirable to go 
further than producing stability, 
and that the use of fairly high per- 
centages of resins will improve the 
resistance to shrinkage. “It is ob- 
vious that numerous advantages 
will accrue if it is not necessary to 
shrink a fabric to produce a non- 
shrink finish,” he said, citing the 
case of a wide drapery fabric, 
which normally would require 54- 
inch grey goods to finish 48 inches 
after shrinkage; “with suitable 
handling, and the right type of 
resin, 52-inch goods will give the 
same result’”’ without the royalty re- 
quired on a patented shrinking pro- 
cess. 

He next dealt with the important 
problem of slip-resistance in ray- 
ons, saying that fraying and pull- 
ing out at the seams can be largely 
overcome by the use of 1 to 2 per 
cent of the correct resin, properly 
applied. 

Mr. Truax then discussed recent 
changes in softening agents used 
for finishing, from soaps, oil emul- 
sions and glycerines, to sulphonated 
oils and tallows, and the current so- 
called permanent softeners, based 
on quaternary ammonium salts in 
which at least one of the substitu- 
tion products is a long chain, or 
fatty, aliphatic group. If a quarter- 
nary ammonium compound is made 
up so that one of the four groups 
on the nitrogen is a long chain ali- 
phatic, and the three remaining 
groups can be removed in process- 
ing, the usual softening will take 
place at concentrations up to 1 per 
cent, and, with larger amounts, 
good permanent waterproofing ef- 
fects may be produced. 

Robert W. Webb, principal cotton 
technologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, in charge of cotton 


quality and _ standardization re- 
search, was the final speaker Wed- 
nesday afternoon, discussing the 
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ERRATA 
IN THE article, “Checking 


Speeds”, by E. G. 


Spindle 
Field, on pages 
{S and 49 of March Corton, several! se 
rious errors, due to mechanical mis 
takes in printing, appeared. 

In Line 2, second column, page 48, 


“Item I” should have read “Item 1”. In 


line 9 of the same column, “in italics 
While regular type is used”, should 
have read, “in regular type while italics 
ure used”, 

In the second formula, in the first 
column on page 49, “Front Roll Speed” 
Should have read, “Front Roll Speed 
(‘onstant”’, 

In line 17 of the second column, page 
49, the word “unchanged” should have 


“exchanged”, 
We regret these errors, and hope this 


read, 


notice of them will to some extent aid 
in correcting misunderstandings result 


ing from them.—The Editors. 





influence of locality of growth and 
season on the fiber and spinning 
properties of two varieties of cot- 
ton. He reviewed tests on cotton 
of the 1936 and 1937 crops, and il- 
lustrated the effect of locality of 
growth and season—taking samples 
from 11 widely scattered points of 
growth. 

Dorothy Nickerson, color tech- 
nologist of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, was the first speaker at 
the general session on Thursday, 
discussing the “Standardization of 
Color Names’’. She described the 
ISCC-NBS method of color names, 
and told how it will be applied with 
benefit in textile colors, in simpli- 
fication and organization of the 
terminology and _ definitions of 
these colors. 

Alexis Sommaripa, manager of 
the fabric development department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
spoke next on “Quality Criterions 
for Spun Rayon Fabrics’. The 
speaker, a recognized authority in 
the field of rayon fabrics, told of 
studies made among consumers as 
to test experience and desired qual- 
ities in these fabrics, and reviewed 
some of the more common com- 
plaints and the steps being taken to 
overcome the causes. 

In a short business session, Pro- 
fessor Ball was re-elected as chair- 
man, and W. H. Whitcomb, of the 
Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence, R. I., was re-elected as 
secretary, of Committee D-13. The 
fall meeting of the Committee will 
be held in New York City. 
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Groups Mobilize to Support 
Nationa Corron WEEK 


THIS YEAR stores of Many types are 

mobilizing in support of the 10th 
annual observance of National Cotton 
Week, May 17-25. aking into account 
the chain store units as well as the dry 
goods merchants serviced and supplied 
by the nation’s wholesale houses, more 
than 100,000 retail establishments in 
metropolitan centers and rural areas 
alike, will be concentrating their pro- 
motions off cotton. 


Retailers Accept “Cotton Week” 


The fact that retailers in such num- 
ber—as less than 15,000 for 
the first Cotton Week back in 1931- 
find it profitable to participate in this 
event is a refreshing commentary on 
the increased salability and broadened 
cotton for many 
new purposes. At the annual meeting 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute last 
October, one of the nation’s foremost 
advertising authorities recounted the 
retailer’s self-interest in stimulating 
the demand and consumption of cotton 


against 


acceptance of goods 


in this country. On that occasion, 
Paul Hollister, executive vice-president 
of R. H. Macey & Company, New York, 


store’s 168 
departments do not stock for sale an 
item made wholly or in part of cotton. 
More than that, according to Mr. Hol- 
lister, almost every department majors 
in goods to which cotton in some form 
is a normal complement. 

There are, therefore, many opportuni- 
ties for every unit making up the cot- 
ton-textile industry to share in the 
benefits resulting from Cotton Week’s 
promotions. Not only are increased 
cotton goods sales an immediate effect, 
but, moreover, merchants generally are 
of one mind in declaring that definite 
and worthwhile continuing advantages 
accrue from their general display and 
of cotton’s improved 


stated few indeed of that 


recital annually 
qualities of serviceability. 


Cotton Stamp Plan 


a new impetus to the sale 
of cotton goods this year in a number 
of cities, the Federal “cotton stamp 
plan” will be in full swing at the time 
of Cotton Week’s observance. Plans 
are being made for working out spe- 
cial selling programs in those com- 
munities in cooperation with the retail 
merchants participating in this new 
measure for stepping up cotton con- 
sumption among families in restricted 
income groups. 


Providing 


year 


The period covered by the event this 
business days and 
of a calendar 


embraces 8 
two week-ends, instead 


week. 


The  Cotton-Textile Institute, in 
sponsoring Cotton Week’s observance 
in behalf of the industry, will provide 
various promotional helps. More than 
200,000 of the official posters will be 
distributed to satisfy the demand for 
display material. With a view to en- 
couraging less emphasis on price in Cot- 
ton Week promotions, other material 
going to retailers—prepared in collabo- 
ration with experts in the various mer- 
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chandising fields involved—will cite 
the principal selling features of specif- 
ic cotton items of timely appeal. 


Evidence is already at hand that the 
big wholesale dry goods houses are go- 
ing to make much of Cotton Week. 
Three of the largest distributors of 
this type are preparing special mer- 
chandise offerings to their retail ac- 
counts, and, in addition, providing 
them with appropriate selling and pro- 
motional material. America’s biggest 
dry goods wholesaler, on the basis of 
its suecess last year, is employing on 
extended scale the many-sided 
sures effectively used in 1939. 

Through the medium of the Cotton 
Consumption Council—meeting in New 
Orleans this month—coordination of 
all promotional activities on the part 
of the chains, the larger department 
stores, and the wholesale distributors 


lied - 


is being effected. John P. Nichols, 
managing director of the Institute of 
Distribution, has enlisted the active 
participation in Cotton Week of 130 
non-grocery chains in the dry goods 
and variety store fields. These com- 
panies—with aggregate sales of cotton 
goods estimated at 800 million dollars 
annually— reported sales increases 
averaging about 20 per cent on cotton 
goods for Cotton Week last year over 
the same period in 1938. 


National Publications Interested 


In addition to the direct participa- 
tion to the direct participation of 
wholesale and retail distributing or 
ganizations, valuable assistance in fo 
cusing public attention on Cotton 
Week’s observance will bé forthcoming 
from various allied interests. This 
will be effected through advertising in 
newspapers and publications as well as 
over the airways. A number of influ- 
ential women’s magazines of mass cir- 
culation are also according significant 
recognition to Cotton Week in their 
April and May issues—with editorial 
features devoted to cottons. All these 
developments furnish worthwhile mer- 
chandising tie-ups for stores. 

From the retailer’s viewpoint, cot- 
tons this year have a much broader 
basis for sound Cotton Week promo 


tions. In the case of high-fashion cot 
tons for women’s wear, the _ style 


scouts’ reports from Paris relate the 
Same interest for cottons being cur- 
rently shown by the well-known Holly- 
wood designers. 

Cotton underwear for both men and 
women offer new angles of promotion 
this year. At long last, attractive lisle 
hose for women help heighten Cotton 
Week’s allure to merchants. The pop- 
ular form of cotton slacks and “slacks 
ensembles” is going to bring support to 
Cotton Week from new sources—men’s 
wear shops. The availability at popu- 
lar prices of domestic summer cottons 
for decorative and utility purposes in 
the home—supplanting novelties here- 
tofore coming in limited quantities 
from European marts—stimulates the 
interest of another group of stores and 
departments in Cotton Week. 

These developments combined ac- 
count for the preparations that alert 
retailers are making to insure a wide 
spread response to this year’s Cotton 
Week slogan—‘Call for Cottons When 
You Buy!” 
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Preparing Warp and Filling 





IN THE first article of this series 

we indicated that the routing 
of the yarn through the warping, 
beaming and filling winding de- 
partment to get the greatest effi- 
ciency from the machines in this 
department is a most important 
consideration. A system that 
works well in one mill might not 
be so good in another, yet there 
are certain fundamental principles 
that must be followed if the pro- 
duction of the mill is to flow 
smoothly through this department, 
which, with its counterpart in a 
fine goods mill, the slasher room, 
is often called the bottleneck of 
the mill. 

Some of the things that we 
think important in this connection 
include adequate systems of order- 
ing warp and filling yarn as need- 
ed, methods of storing and check- 
ing yarns on hand, reports from 





*Article 1 appeared on page 55 of the 
March issue of COTTON 


By John Middleton 
(Article Two*) 


weave room indicating runouts 
and warps on the floor so that 
warps can be beamed in time to 
prevent looms waiting, a delivery 
sheet so that the overseer will be 
advised as to the condition of or- 
ders with respect to future ship- 
ments and a number of trained as- 
sistants and machine operatives to 
keep the yarn moving. 

The product of the mill and the 
method of its disposition will gov- 
ern to a considerable extent the 
methods used in this department. 
If the mill makes only a limited 
number of styles, supplying a rea- 
sonably steady demand then it may 
be possible to put a certain num- 
ber of looms on each fabric. To 
keep these looms warped up and 
supplied with filling should be 
comparatively simple and should 
not require a very elaborate sys- 
tem in any department. On the 
other hand if the mill makes a 
great variety of fabrics, with or- 
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Ends cut out at the eyeboard on beamer 


for Duck Looms 


ders ranging in size from one roll 
up, then the problem of routing 
the orders through the mill be- 
comes more complicated and re- 
quires a great deal of attention. 
Some mills find it necessary to 
employ a production manager 
whose sole duties consist of han- 
dling the production of the mill. 
In smaller mills the assistant su- 
perintendent may have charge of 
this work. For purposes of our 
discussion we will assume that the 
mill has an output of from 200,000 
to 300,000 pounds of various kinds 
of duck per week and that a pro- 
duction manager is used. Our dis- 
cussion is, of course, confined to 
the warp and filling preparation 
department, except as it is tied up 
with the twisting room on the one 
hand and the weave room on the 
other. 


Ordering Warp Yarns 


As the warping and beaming de- 
partment is charged with the du- 
ties of making the warps for the 
weave room, it stands to reason 
that this department should order 
from the twisting room the warp 
yarns to produce the warps need- 
ed by the weave room to make the 
fabrics required to meet deliveries. 
Periodically, possibly once a week, 
the condition of current orders 
Should be checked, and a report 
made up showing the size of the 
order, the number of rolls beamed, 
the number of looms now on this 
fabric and the number of rolls to 
be delivered and dates of delivery. 
Krom this report can then be made 
up a production schedule, which 
will include the total production 
of the mill for a given period of 
time. Should there not be suffi- 
cient orders to take up the re- 
quired poundage then possibly 
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Such a warp production schedule as this would be made out by the produc. 
tion manager, who would fill out certain essential data from the order, as 


order number, style, 


number of rolls or cuts, 


and delivery dates. The 


beaming room would fill out the remainder of the data and would then 
order the warp yarn necessary to make this schedule | 


some stock goods could be made 
up, and orders coming in during 
the week can help make up the de- 
ficiency. 

The card room will receive a 
sheet with an estimated require- 
ment of various kinds of roving, 
and the overseer of the card room 
will make the necessary changes 
in his lineup to make the roving 
required for this schedule. 

The spinning room will also re- 
ceive a schedule giving the esti- 
mated amounts of the various 
kinds of single yarn needed by the 
twisting room to fill the orders for 
warp and filling that will be sent 
by the beaming department. The 
spinning room overseer will iike- 
wise change the necessary frames 
to make the production as re- 
quired. 

The production schedule will be 
handled somewhat differently in 
the warping, beaming and filling 
winding department. Single yarns 
may be made in excess of orders 
and stored in boxes or bins and 
used as needed. But ply yarns can 
not always be used so readily. so 
it is customary to order ply yarns 
as needed and to avoid the accu- 
mulation of these yarns. (Filling 
yarns are usually ordered from 
day to day and will be discussed in 
subsequent paragraphs.) 


When the production schedule is 
received in the beaming depart- 
ment sufficient data is gathered to 
facilitate the ordering of the yarn. 
These data may include the num- 
ber of ends in each fabric, the 


length per cut and kind of yarn. 
A complete check will be made of 
all yarns on hand, including accu- 
mulations of spliced or other re- 
worked yarns. The stock of yarn 
on hand will of course be deduct- 
ed from the amount needed to fill 
the orders. In this connection it 
is necessary that the _ person 
checking the stock yarn be very re- 
liable for an error in this yarn 
check can be embarrassing and at 
the same time costly for the mill. 
We have known a creel to be put 
up only to find that 25 bobbins were 
needed to complete the creel. A 
check up would reveal that the per- 
son checking the re-worked yarn 


made an error. It was then neces- 
sary to take down the creel and re- 
creel the beamer, at considerable 
expense and after much lost time. 
In this connection the same care 
will have to be taken in the twister 
room to be sure that yarn is made 
as requested; this is especially true 
of special yarns. Some system will 
have to be maintained in this de- 
partment for this purpose with the 
necessary follow-up to assure its 
working smoothly and efficiently. 
An error in marking up a doff of 
yarn in the twister room can cause 
the beaming room much trouble. 


Conference of Overseers 


It is helpful to the person order- 
ing the yarn (usually the overseer 
of the beaming department or one 
of his assistants) to know which 
warps will be needed first in the 
weave room so that he can request 
the twisting department to get on 
these yarns first. Sometimes a 
conference of the production man- 
ager, the overseers of the weaving, 
the beaming and the twisting de- 
partments will do much toward the 
solution of this problem which of- 
ten means the prevention of looms 
waiting and deliveries missed. 


After the yarn has actually been 
ordered it is well to have someone 
check the entire proceedings for 
possible errors in the kind of yarn. 
the length and the twist. The mill 
ean ill-affor? a mistake at this 
point. 
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The above order to the twisting room is made up from data gathered from 
the warp production schedule, the beaming room records and a check of 
yarn on hand, and represents the net amount of — aevend to meet 


the warp production schedule 
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As the yarn comes from the 
twisting room it must be placed as 
conveniently as possible to the ma- 
chine where it will likely be used. 
This is of course often not practi- 
cal because of lack of space and the 
impossibility of determining sever- 
al hours in advance just where cer- 
tain yarns will be run. As the 
warper creels are smaller than the 
direct beamer creels less yarn will 
have to be accumulated before 
starting a set inthe warpers than 
in the beamers. To promote the 
greatest efficiency, however, it 
will be found profitable to check 
with the twisting department be- 
fore beginning a set on either ma- 
chine to be sure that sufficient 
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weaving overseer, periodically, 
usually daily, a proposed beaming 
list, and the overseer of weaving 
will, in turn, furnish the list of 
beams for each fabric. It is up to 
the beaming department, however, 
to be sure that enough beams are 
available before starting a _ set. 
Failure to do this may cause as 
much trouble as starting a set when 
there is not enough yarn. 


Ordering Filling 


In the case of mills making a 
very limited number of styles the 
filling problem is usually not very 
complicated, but as we are going 
on the assumption that a great va- 
rietv of fabrics are being made, we 
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yarn will be ready to complete a 
set once it has been started. As 
has already been indicated the 
machine efficiency in this depart- 
ment is at the best not very high, 
and every effort has to be exerted 
to keep the efficiency from slump- 
ing. 

It is also important, in this con- 
nection, to be sure that there will 
be sufficient empty beams on which 
to run the yarn when it has been 
creeled. Efforts have been made 
to work out systems for predicting 
loom runouts several days in ad- 
vance so that warps can always be 
made up ready to “‘catch”’ these run- 
outs. One such system included, 
with the beaming schedule, a list 
of the looms on which the various 
fabrics would be run. Because of 
unavoidable delays, such as break- 
downs, pickouts or waiting on fill- 
ing, systems of this kind are un- 
successful, so far as we know. It is, 
therefore, usually up to the over- 
seer of the weaving department, in 
co-operation with the production 
manager, to determine where the 
different fabrics will be placed. The 
overseer of the warping and beam- 
ing department will submit to the 
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will find the job of supplying fill- 
ing to be one worthy of our atten- 
tion. We are also assuming thai 
most of the filling is to be re-wound 
after twisting, and will thus be run 
on filling winders, sometimes called 
quillers. 

In some mills the weave room has 
charge of ordering the filling, but 
in view of the fact that the filling 
is to be rewound in the warping. 
beaming and filling winding de- 
partment and because this seems 
the logical place to handle this we 
think this latter department should 
have complete charge of ordering 
and rewinding all filling. It will, 
of course, be necessary to have the 
co-operation of the weave room in 
this matter, as will be explained. 
The twisting department, too, is 
tied up with this program and will 
work with the filling winding de- 
partment to keep the weave shop 
supplied with filling. 

We think it the custom in many 
duck mills to regulate the weights 
of the fabrics by the filling. If 
this system is used it is not, in our 
opinion, a good plan to order filling 
very much in advance. Some mills 
make the filling day by day, as 
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needed. This prevents an accumu- 
lation of filling which might be left 
on hand should the weights get out 
of line and require an immediate 
filling change. It will be necessary 
to keep a reasonable stock on hand 
to prevent looms waiting. Enough 
filling to run a loom from four to 
eight hours might be called reason- 
able. 

A secondhand in a large mill 
might be placed in charge of the 
filling winders and might have the 
responsibility of ordering and wind- 
ing the filling as needed. In a 
smaller mill a filling man, some- 
times called a filling checker, rank- 
ing about like a section man, might 
be employed. In either case the 
man should be given full responsi- 
bility for keeping the looms sup- 
plied with the proper kind of fill- 
ing, and he can do this successful- 
ly only if given full authority. 

A method of ordering filling, and 
handling it in the filling winding 
department, that we would suggest, 
is somewhat as follows: 

In the morning, after the over- 
seer of weaving has completed his 
loom change report, he will furnish 
a copy of this report to the filling 
checker. The filling checker will 
take this report, go over his filling 
sheet to see if there are any new 
fillings going on, and to see whe- 
ther it is necessary to order any ex- 
tra filling before the regular time 
for ordering. The filling man in 
the twisting department might well 
get with the filling checker at this 
time for he might have twister 
frames that have completed orders, 
and this would be a good time to 
try to get up extra orders to keep 
these twisters running. 

The system prevailing at 
mill will determine what 
done in the case of the new fillings 
In the case of fabrics that are not 
well established it is usually 
safe to proceed without making 
samples. This means holding the 
loom or looms until a sample has 
been approved, and may mean sev- 
eral hours delay in getting the 
looms started. but this is. better 
than taking a chance by starting up 
with filling that is not correct and 
that will only make cloth that is so 
much out of line that it can not be 
used for the purpose for which it 
was intended. In the case of fab- 
rics that have been made compara- 
tively recently then it might be 
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safe to order enough filling to get 
the looms going. After the filling 
has been quilled, a sample can be 
run on the loom and if the weight 
is not exactly right, new filling, the 
correct weight, can be ordered, and 
the first filling made run up before 
starting the new filling. 


Avoid Filling Accumulating 


Before ordering any new filling 
the filling checker should check the 
cloth organization to be certain 
that the correct ply and twist is be- 
ing used. As all accumulations of 
ply yarns must be taken care of by 
the warping, beaming and filling 
winding department, every precau- 
tion must be taken to assure the 
correct yarns being ordered, to 
avoid the accumulation of yarns 
that cannot be used. 

With a pad of filling sheets at- 
tached to a clip board the filling 
checker will proceed to check the 
weave room, checking the looms 
and the amount of filling that he 
finds in this department. In mak- 
ing this check he will make note of 
the prospective loom changes, and 
will also note looms that are com- 
pleting orders, to avoid ordering 
excess filling. Returning from the 
weave room he will then check all 
qguilled filling and yarn on hand in 
the filling winding room. With the 
information that he has accumulat- 
ed on this check up, and with a pre- 
viously figured standard amount of 
filling required for each fabric, he 
then proceeds to order the fill- 
ing required for the next period, 
deducting all filling on hand. This 
filling sheet should be complete in 
every detail, showing the kind of 
yarn and ply, the length, twist and 
other essential details. 

When the twisting room receives 
this filling sheet the filling man 
lines up the twisters to make the 
yarns ordered, deducting any filling 
yarn that he may have on hand 
from the amount to be made. He 
ean tell at a glance which fillings 
should be given preference and will 
endeavor to make these items first. 

Back in the filling winding room 
the filling checker makes the chang- 
es at the filling winders as indicat- 
ed by the check that he has just 
made. A certain amount of pro- 
duction is lost every time a change 
is made, but for many reasons, not 
the least important of which is 
cost, excess filling should not be 
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wound. In some mills it has been 
found necessary to check the fill- 
ing twice each shift. If two shifts 
are run then the filling checker 
on the first shift, who should be the 
head filling checker, will check the 
weave room in detail and will order 
the filling for both shifts as has al- 
ready been outlined. A short time 
before time for changing shifts he 
will check all filling and yarn again 
so that the second shift man can 
make any necessary changes imme- 
diately upon starting up. The sec- 
ond shift man will check the filling 
once in about four hours after 
starting up, and again just before 
stopping time, this check being for 
the benefit of the first shift man. 
In this way each man checks all fill- 
ing on hand twice each shift, mak- 
ing it almost impossible for any 





Ordering filling 


loom to wait over four hours on fill- 
ing without everyone concerned 
knowing just where the responsi- 
bility lies. 

When looms are completing or- 
ders on fabrics that require special 
fillings, the filling checker will 
make careful note of these loom 
numbers, and will make a special 
order for any filling needed. It has 
been found a good practice to check 
the remaining yardage on the warps 
on these looms, all the yarn and 
filling on hand, and then to order 
any additional filling required to 
get the warps out. To facilitate 
this, and also for the purpose of 
assuring correct lengths of the rolls 
of special belting and other special 
ducks, yardage counters are often 
installed on the looms. If the looms 
have pick counters these may be 
used for the purpose of checking 


lengths if a record of the reading 
of the counter is made when a new 
roll is started on the loom. If a 
two- or three-shift counter is used 
care should be taken to record the 
reading for each shift. 

In spite of the most careful plan- 
ning or the most elaborate system 
there will be some accumulation of 
fillings in excess of requirements. 
Very small amounts may profitably 
be reeled off as waste, but any siz- 
able amounts should be carefully 
stored in covered boxes, and a rec- 
ord of this excess filling kept at 
the filling checker’s desk so that 
this filling can be used as soon as 
this or a similar fabric is run 
again. 


Production Manager’s Job 


In order that the production 
manager may keep informed as to 
the progress of the various orders 
through the mill he should keep 
constantly in touch with the warp- 
ing, beaming and filling winding 
department, for until the warps 
and the filling for a fabric have 
been made certainly nothing can be 
done about getting the fabric 
through the weave room. After the 
production schedule has_ been 
turned over to the beaming depart- 
ment then the production manager 
will check, daily, all the sets that 
have been beamed. This will en- 
able him to know whether every- 
thing is coming through according 
to schedule, and if not he may take 
the necessary steps to speed up any 
item that may be behind schedule. 
He should get a copy of the filling 
sheet at least once each shift, so 
that if certain filling yarns are 
short, and cannot be increased im- 
mediately, then preference should 
be given those fabrics with earliest 
delivery dates. The production 
manager is the logical person to 
make suggestions in such matters. 

Frequently it is necessary for 
the beaming department to beam 
certain items ahead of others to 
prevent looms waiting, when such 
waiting might delay deliveries, even 
though this might work to the dis- 
advantage of the beaming depart- 
ment. Sets with as near the same 
number of ends on the same kind of 
beam can be run with greater effi- 
ciency than sets that require con- 
siderable changing on the beamer. 


(Continued on page 136) 
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Electrical Equipment Subject 
of Gaston County STA 


THE CARE and operation of electrical 
equipment in the mill was the 


subject of discussion at the spring 
meeting of the Gaston County Divi- 
Sion of the Southern Textile Asso- 


ciation, held in the new Boy Scout 
headquarters in Gastonia, N. C., on 
Friday evening, March 15. Nearly 100 
mill men from the fine combed yarn 
plants of Gaston County attended the 
meeting, which was presided over by 
H. Gilmer Winget, chairman of the di- 
vision, who is superintendent of the 
Victory and Winget plants of Textiles, 
Inc., in Gastonia. 

An informal discussion on this im 
portant subject constituted the meet- 
ing. without a prepared program. Nor- 
mally, the group discusses problems 
pertaining to mill processes, but the 
departure last month into a _ related 
field drew the attention of the men to 
the highly important adjunct to plant 
operation—the electrical equipment. 
and produced a discussion of stimulat- 
ing interest and value. 

Two guest speakers introduced the 
subject and conducted the discussion 
Charles Bryant, of Bryant Electric 
Company, Gastonia, and W. J. Seibert. 
superintendent of the electric service 
shop of General Electric Company, in 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Bryant, speaking first, called at- 
tention to the essential nature of the 
electrical services in a mill, pointing 
out that break-downs of electrical 
equipment are not only expensive in 
themselves, but produce production 
losses that are many times more ex 
He reviewed the points at 
which care and proper maintenance 
are essential, starting with the ar- 
rival of the current at the mill from 
the lines of the supplying company, 
and tracing it through all of the equip- 
ment involved in delivering it to the 
consuming machine. Cables, he said, 
should be of ample capacity, switches, 
fuses, and all other equipment must be 
given careful and regular maintenance. 
Fuse connections must be kept tight 
throughout, bearings properly lined 
and lubricated, and windings kept in 
good repair. Oiling of a motor, he 
said, is very important, “and one of 
the best men in a textile plant should 
be the oiler.” <A lot of oil is wasted, 
he said, through careless and indiffer- 
ent application. 


pensive. 





Reported by Robert W. Philip 


A motor is no better than its con- 
trols, he said, and if full protection is 
not provided, trouble will quickly de 
velop. There should be some type of 
under-voltage device in the mill at 
some point, he said. 


Practical Discussion 

from A. P. 
Richie, superintendent of Dixon Mills. 
Mr. Bryant de 


clared that an overload device should 


Answering a question 


Incorporated, Gastonia, 


he set about 5 per cent over the full 
load on the equipment. Marshal! 
Dilling, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., asked 
what capacity would give the greatest 


efficiency i! rvant 


a motor, and Mr. 


H. G. Winget, who is 
chairman of the Gas- 
ton County Division 
of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association 





said that this is achieved usually at 
from “4 load to full load. 

Mr. Richie asked whether weather 
conditions would increase the “de. 
mand” charge on current, referring to 
a premium placed on excessive usage 
under a local rate. Mr. Brvant de- 
clared that if the 
achieve “normal” within 30 minutes 
after starting time on Monday morn- 
ing, for example, the local “demand” 
charge will apply; that possibly the 
fact that it takes until about 9:00 A. 
M. on Monday morning in many Gas- 
ton County mills to achieve this is due 


“load” doesn't 


to a cooling of the machinery and 
equipment over the week-end. Mr. 
Dilling indicated that keeping the tem 
perature in the mill up over the week 
end might tend to relieve this, but Mr. 
Richie felt that heating alone, without 
forced or natural circulation resulting 
from machine operation, would not be 
particularly helpful in this connection. 

Mr. Bryant discussed the matter of 
deterioration of insulation in motor 
windings, and someone asked his opin- 
ion as to the new glass insulation for 
motors. He declared this to be in his 
opinion a fine development, but does 
not feel it will permit the use of small- 
er motors or some of the other claims 
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made for it. He declared it should be 
particularly helpful in dyehouse mo 
tors, 

He repeated at this point that the 
major opportunities for a mill to con 
serve power lie in having cables of 
adequate size, proper contacts in the 
switches, and keeping motors properly 
loaded and adequately lubricated. 

The speaker was asked his opinion 
as to the relative cost of group drive 
and individual drive, on spinning 
frames, and he said the four-frame 
drive is by far the most economical. 
from the standpoint of first cost, main 
fenance, and power consumption, for 
spinning frames; that the chief attrac 
tion for individual motor application 
at this point is in giving the room 4a 
better appearance. 

Asked as to safety 
have been applied to electrical equip 
ment, Mr. Bryant indicated that prog 
ress has been made along this line. 


measures that 


with all equipment being enclosed: 


and recommended the installation of a 


eut-out switeh in ¢onnection with 
fuses as a Safety nieasure. He em 
phasized the necessity of prope! 


rrounding of all electrical equipment! 
and in this connection, disapproved of 
the use of soldered contacts. He said 
that in his opinion the magnetic con 
tractor type is the best for four-frame 
spinning drives, and that the choice 
of push-buttons or shipper handles or 
spinning frames is wholly a matter of 
personal choice. 

F’, I). Lockman, 
Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., a vis 
itor to the division, asked what means 
can be utilized for killing static devel- 


superintendent, 


oped from sources other than the elec 
trical Bryant said 
that there is a static eliminator avail 
able at a cost of around $200 that will 


equipment. Mr. 


that he had recently seen 
work in taking 
eare of static in a room of approexi- 


achieve this: 
one doing excellent 


mately YO cards. 


Importance of Maintenance 


Following Mr. Brvant, Mr. Seibert 
continued’ the declaring 
that the importance of maintenance is 
frequently not given adequate consid 
eration in a manufacturing plant—that 


discussion, 


actually it is just as important a fun: 
tion as any part of the production 
schedule: that instead of being looked 
upon as a necessary evil, it should be 
recognized as a means of keeping in 
proper condition the machinery that 
turns out the production. The actua! 
cost of a motor breakdown, he said, is 
really the smallest part of the expense 
involved, for several times the cost of 
the repair job itself is given up in lost 
production resulting from the break 
down. 

A real maintenance man, he said, 
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Both the megger and the tong tester (seen 
above) are valuable instruments to have around 
a textile plant to check the electrical equipment. 
The tong tester may be used quickly to determine 
flow of current through a motor, and to discover 
an overloaded motor 


should have the proper attitude toward 
his work and toward the plant, and, 
whenever he sees an opportunity to 
avoid production losses by preventing 
shutdowns, should not hesitate to sug- 
gest ways and means of attaining 
this. 

It is possible, he said, to reap inef- 
ficiency and consequent increased cost 
of power from under-loaded motors as 
well as by having the equipment over- 
loaded. Whether or not a mill is op- 
erating under one of the “power-fac- 
tor rates”, he said, an under-loaded 
motor is uneconomical because unnec- 
essary current is being circulated with 
resultant excessive heating and conse- 
quent loss; and that wattless current 
is expensive and useless. He urged 
that all motors be run at as near their 
rated load as possible. 

In testing motors, said Mr. Seibert, 
a megger is good, but it doesn’t tell the 
whole story, as there is no way of de 
termining that any particular megger 
is right; however, he said, it is an ex- 
cellent medium of checking a given 
piece of equipment at intervals for 
purposes of comparison on that equip- 
ment. He recommended checking mo- 
tor bearings every six months by put- 
ting a feeler gauge in the air gap of 
the motor; and making a once-a-month 
routine inspection and cleaning, check- 
ing belts, pulleys, gears and couplings 
—as well as oil holes and the oil be- 
ing used. All connections in controls 
should be checked at least monthly. 

Mr. Seibert declared that in his 
work he had determined that approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of all winding fail- 
ures are caused by bearing failures, 
and urged careful attention to bearing 
alignment. inspection, and lubrication. 


He declared that lack of proper lubri- 
cation, and improper fitting, will pro- 
duce most of the difficulties encoun- 
tered with anti-friction bearings. 

As to motor windings, he empha- 
sized that “cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness here as elsewhere”. He feels 
strongly that every mill should have a 
thermometer for testing the tempera- 
ture of motors instead of relying on 
personal touch or “feel’’. Asked as to 
the comparative suitability of anti- 
friction and _ sleeve bearings, Mr. 
Seibert said he personally is partial to 
sleeve bearings if they are properly 
maintained, although he added that 
the other types definitely have their 
place. Many people, he said, try to use 
too heavy an oil in motors, and stated 
that at his shop they use ordinary 
weight red engine oil, with a Saybolt 
viscosity of between 100 and 200. 

He strongly urged a_ systematic, 
thoreugh cleaning program for motors 
every two years, involving taking them 
down and washing with carbon tetra- 
chloride, and varnishing the windings. 
Such a program, he declared, will min- 
imize repair expense and motor break- 
downs. He told of some new materi- 
als available, including wire covered 
with synthetic resins, new varnishes 
for windings, and asbestos-covered 
wire. He is not yet enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of glass covered wire, 
declaring that no winding is any bet- 
ter than its varnish, and that all var- 
nishes do not adhere well to glass. He 
concluded by a description of a stand- 
ard motor record card and strongly ad- 
voeated the use of such a ecard for 
keeping a record of the location, per- 
formance, repair experience and cost 
of each motor in a plant. 


Callaway Mill News 

Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., an- 
nounced the following resignations, 
transfers and promotions to become ef- 
fective April Ist: 

W. A. Drisler of the industrial fab- 
ric division, New York office, resigned 
to accept position of vice-president and 
sales manager of the Pond Lily Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Frank S. Graves has been trans- 
ferred from sales manager of the Val- 
way division to industrial fabric divi- 
sion in New York. 

Marshall R. Abbott of the Boston of- 
fice transferred to inactive duty, sub- 
ject to call. 

C. J. White, Jr., transferred from 
chief engineer in LaGrange to the in- 
dustrial fabric division, New York of- 
fice. 

W. C. Farley transferred from con- 
sumer division to industrial fabric di- 
vision, New York office. 

Howard Marsh of the New York of- 
fice transferred to inactive duty, sub- 
ject to call. 

Harold H. Barnard promoted to 
New York manager industrial fabric 
division. 

Elliott Fulton of Chicago office 
transferred to New York office to be- 
come sales manager of the Valway di- 
vision. 

R. E. McTigue, formerly in La- 
Grange sales office, becomes personnel 
director of the company. 

e 


Brad Hodges Now Represents 
American Paper Tube Co. 
on All of Their Products 


American Paper Tube Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., manufacturers of shut- 
tles, paper tubes for spinning and oth- 
er paper products, have announced 
that M. Bradford Hodges, 161 Spring 
St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga., southern 
agent for the Shambow Shuttle Divi- 
sion of the company, is now the sole 
agent for all products of the company. 

e 


To Export H & B Machinery 

United States Machinery Company, 
Inc., 115 Broad St., New York City, 
has organized an export and engineer- 
ing department for textile machinery 
and have entered into an agreement 
with the H & B American Machine 
Company for the export of their ma- 
chinery. United States Machinery 
Company, Inc., offers complete textile 
machinery and engineering service to 
all textile manufacturers, in this coun- 
try and abroad. Joseph P. Mudd, fac- 
tory representative of H & B, is at the 
present working in cooperation with 
the export department and is traveling 
in South America. V. T. Giardino is 
located at the home office. 
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Record Georgia Crowd Holds Fine 
Carding-Spinning Discussion 


NEARLY 500 OPERATING men from Georgia, Alabama and South 
Carolina attended the spring meeting of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia, at Georgia Tech, in Atlanta, Saturday morning, 


March 23. The subjects discussed covered carding and spinning. 


The 


meeting was in charge of J. C. Platt, agent, Chicopee (Ga.) Mfg. Corp., 
general chairman of the organization, who, after the invocation, intro- 
juced Harry H. Purvis, superintendent of this plant; Mr. Purvis delivered 
a brief address explaining the use of statistics and statistical analyses in 
the operation of a textile plant, outlined certain procedures for statistical 
examination and gave examples of statistical interpretations by use of 
prepared charts showing distribution of sample sizings. [Editor’s Note: 
Mr. Purvis’ address cannot be reported in detail at this time; a complete 
series on the statistical approach to textiles will appear in COTTON in the 
near future as prepared by Mr. Purvis.] In a brief business session W. 
R. Beldon, Clark Thread Co. of Ga., Clarkdale, Ga., was elected to the 
executive committee, succeeding R. P. Sweeny, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, whose term expired. The following report of the meeting in- 
corporates as weil some answers to some of the questions that were sub- 
mitted, but not presented at the meeting because of lack of time. 


The discussion on carding was led by 
J. Hal Daughdrill, general superintend- 
ent, Callaway Mills, LaGrange. The 
first question was, “With long draft 
roving dd long draft spinning, is it 
necessary to add blending in the open- 
er room?’’, and the chairman explained 
that this question was based upon the 
assumption that there was adequate 
blending previous to installing long 
draft. J. A. Bone, Lanett (Ala.) Di- 
vision of West Point Mfg. Co., said that 
when he heard that his plant would in- 
Stall long draft, he asked the question, 
“What are we going to do in the open- 
er room?”’, explaining that though his 
existing system was satisfactory for 
conventional draft equipment, it was 
not adequate from the standpoint of 
blending to run long draft. His pres- 
ent lay-out, which is satisfactory for 
long draft, is as follows: There are 6 
hopper feeders and one waste hopper, 
the stock from which is fed on a deliv- 
ery apron to a vertical opener. From 
this point the conveyor pipes split so 
that half of the stock goes through a 
section of condensers and through No. 
12 lattice openers, then through a Cen- 
trif-Air machine, whereupon the con- 
veyor pipes converge again and take all 
of the stock to the pickers. It will be 
noted from the foregoing that the stock 
is treated alike when going through 
the two sections, but only half of the 
stock must be worked by each section. 





Reported by John C. Fonville 


24 bales of stock are opened at one 
time, blending Middling %-inch with 
15/16-inch 50-50 per cent, but only the 
stock from four bales is fed to one hop- 
per, which is of course blended much 
better in succeeding treatment. Mr. 
Bone also went into a discussion of 
other preparatory machinery, saying 
that it is necessary to have good card- 
ing, and especially good drawing. 

Another mill has added a Gyrator 
section in order to get better blending. 
It was brought out by several men that 
it is absolutely essential to have good 
blending in order to run long draft 
equipment, it being further pointed out 
that where only the bale breaker is 
used, the stock from only about three 
bales can be blended; and if a mill has 
the blending feeder, besides being able 
to get better blends, much of the dust 
can be removed and there will be a 
cleaner opening room. 

C. K. Cobb, Canton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, made changes in his opener room 
when installing long draft equipment 
and also added a large hopper feeder, 
S-feet long, and can feed 8S bales in 
each, thereby getting a much better 
opening and cleaning and blending ac- 
tion. 

The chairman, reporting for Calla- 
way Mills, said that he found it neces- 
sary to increase the blending equip- 
ment, and as a matter of fact, his or- 
ganization had included the cost of ad- 
ditional blending machinery in the cost 
of long draft equipment. He uses the 


Bale-Mixer and said that by the time 
it goes through the mixer the stock is 
“really blended as to staple and grade.” 

Allen Jones, Muscogee Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., has a Bale Mixer also, and 
told of dropping a batch of blue raw 
stock dyed cotton in the machine along 
with white cotton, adding that it took 
30) minutes for all of the blue stock to 
get out of the machine, showing that 
it thoroughly blends. 


It was also brought out in one re 
port that one of the mills uses a truck 
in its opener room. The truck is filled 
with stock from 20 bales and then all 
of this is dumped into a hopper, which 
insures the mix being a full blend of 
all 20 bales. The use of the truck pre- 
vents the operative from taking such 
large armsful and throwing them into 
the hopper, thereby obviating the pos- 
sibility of blending from more than 
about three bales. 


Return Air; Dust Flue 


The chairman called for experience 
with return air circulating systems on 
pickers to eliminate dust flue, and A. 
T. McElveen of Chicopee reported that 
at one time his plant had the vertical 
of return air circulator, 
favor of a home- 
is easier to clean 


cabinet type 
but discarded it in 
made affair which 
and does not have to be cleaned as oft- 
en. This device can be blown off, can 
be cleaned from the dust house, or the 
operative can simply lean down and tap 
it and the dust falls off; the heat and 
humidity in the picker room remain 
constant as the result of the system. 
The dust house in this mill is quite 
conveniently located directly under the 
picker room. L. J. Duckett of Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, has used 
a return-air circulating system for 12 
years and has found it satisfactory, 
and as an aid in making an evener lap 
in maintaining the humidity in the 
picker room. 

C. K. Cobb of Canton has the revolv- 
ing type return air circulating system 
taking care of 9 fans, and he finds that 
it reduces the dust in the room, gives 
more uniform humidity and helps make 
evener laps. There is also less steam 
consumed in heating the picker room 
in winter, and less draft from the out- 
side and other departments, which is 
of material assistance. Martha Millis 
uses a type of system and has 


also 
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ciscovered that it eliminates fires in 
the dust house and has allowed this 
plant to humidify the picker room, 
thereby giving more uniform results. 
Mr. Cobb also reported, upon veing 
asked, that he has had no fires in the 
dust house or pickers since installing 
the system. 

Several other mills reported satisfac- 
tory results with return air systems in 
the picker room, and one mill is using 
the revolving type on automatic spool- 
with good results. The man re- 
porting for this mill brought out that 
he increased the speed on his revolv- 
His comment also was that 
sometimes it causes little pockets in 
the lap when used on the picker. 


ers, 


ing type. 


Flat Grinding Machine 


Tne next 


use of 


question pertained to the 
flat grinding machines in the 
mill. Mr. Duckett of Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills has one but does not use 
it now and does not recommend its use, 
however, Mr. Sweeny of Exposition, 
men from Pepperell Mfg. Co. at Lin- 
dale, and representatives of Langdale 
(Ala.) Mill Division of West Point 
Mfg. Co., are using the machine with 
excellent results, and think that it is a 
worthwhile investment for even a small 
mill. At Pepperell the machine is n> 
used for grinding a complete set of 
flats, but is found useful in matching 
flats to replace those that have been 
damaged. Also, after having the flats 
clothed, every flat is tested before it 
is put on the ecard, and quite a varia- 
tion is often found due to the flats 
being sprung in shipping. Mr. Sweeny 
finds the machine especially belpful in 
checking the flats when the chain on 
the ecard is worn, or when the chain 
is replaced. 

At Langdale the flat grinding ma- 
chine is also used on flats that have 
been sprung and is also helpful in 
squaring flats where they have been 
yround unevenly. It was brought out 
later by George Glenn, Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., that the machine does not replace 
the regular grinding period, but is sup- 
plementary to it. His machine was de 
scribed as follows: 

“The machine is provided with stand 
in which the ends of the flats rest 
while a sliding gauge is passed from 
one end of the flat to the other. The 
gauge has a scale graduated in .00Q2- 
inch and the variation from one end 
of the flat to the other may be found 
to determine the setting of the grind- 
ing roll in matching old flats. The ma- 
chine has a slide at each end that is 
milled to hold the flats in the proper 
position while grinding. Three flats 


may be ground at onetime. The slides 
holding the flats have a traverse mo- 
tion that passes the flats over the drum 
grinder. which also has a traverse mo- 
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tion. The machine is provided with a 
knock-off mechanism that may be set 
to grind the wire to the desired length 
at which time the machine stops.” 

The interest in this question brought 
up a means for gauging all flats that 
have to be re-clothed, and one mill man 
advised that when he sends a flat to 
the manufacturer to be re-clothed, he 
always sends another flat along with 
it so that the manufacturer will have 
it aS a pattern. 


To Increase Flat Strips 


“When more flat strips are desirable, 
is it better to speed up the flats, or 
would it be better to open the setting 
of the front knife plate,” was the 
fourth carding question. Reports from 
mills on this question are as follows: 

Pepperell at Lindale: To obtain more 
flat strips we speed up the flats in or- 
der to keep them cleaner—thereby re- 
ducing the amount of undesirable waste 
going into the work. The flats make 
3.04 inches per minute, or approximate- 
ly one revolution in 40 minutes. The 


J. C. Platt, agent of 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp.., 
general chairman of 
the Textile Operating 
Erecutives of Georgia 





front knife plate is set to the cylinder 
.034-inech; back knife to the eylinder 
.034-inch ; and at bottom .022-inch. This 
mill removes about 3 per cent in card 
strips. 

Martha Milis at Thomaston: When 
more flat strips are desired we think 
it is much better to speed up the flats 
rather than back off the stripper plate. 
We find that when we back off the 
stripper plate it allows slugs and trash 
to go through, causing bad running 
work later, since the flats become so 
full that they will not carry the trash, 
etc., that it is desirable to remove. 

Chicopee Mills: No experiments have 
been made, but it is thought better to 
speed the flats because this will keep 
more clean flats working on the cylin- 
der. 

Aragon (Ga.) Mills: I don’t see why 
anybody would want more strips; we 
try to get less strips. If you want 
more strips, speed up the flats and 
close the setting of the plate. 

Cedartown (Ga.) Yarn Mill: The 
question of card strips to be taken out 
is important—maybe we can pay divi- 
dends by looking into this subject, or 
maybe we can satisfy a customer. Much 
depends on the make of the card as to 





how strips may be removed, and much 
depends on the condition of the card, 
as we can take out more strips wiih 
new clothing than with old. On some 
tests that we ran especiaily for this 
report, when we speeded che flats from 
2%-inches/min. to 314-inches/min., the 
higher speed showed more strips. Our 
cards can be set to take out more or 
less strips with the stripping plate. We 
found that the web was cleaner when 
we speeded up the flats, carding § 
pounds per hour. 

Allen Jones of Muscogee asked how 
to get out specks when running colored 
work, without taking out too much 
good stock. L. V. Andrews of Cedar- 
town (Ga.) Yarn Mill said that he 
could not answer for colored work as 
it has been many years since he ran 
it, but on white work the more strips 
the cleaner the web. Mr. Bone of La- 
nett Mills said the only way to get all 
of the specks out is to stop the card 
and pick them out, and added that the 
specks could be cut to a minimum by 
keeping the clothing sharp, cutting the 
production on the ecard and _ setting 
closer. 


Drawing Frame Gears 


The next question asked if the mills 
use uniform gears on all frames on the 
Same grain sliver, and if numbers are 
controlled at the drawing. At Pepper- 
ell the weights are checked once each 
week, but the draft gears are not 
changed on the back drawing; the front 
drawing is sized every time a creel is 


put in and the draft is changed if 
necessary. When Martha Mills were 


running metallic drawing rolls the 
draft gears and tension gear were 
changed constantly, but since adopting 
synthetic top rolls the numbers are 
kept at the speeders inasmuch as it is 
no longer necessary to change the 
gears. The speeder draft gears are 
changed on an average of about once 
every 30 days, running 120 hours week- 
ly. 

Chicopee uses the same gears on all 
frames—there is a humidity control in 
this department. Mr. Sweeny, reporting 
for Exposition, said that when one 
frame’s gear is changed then all frames 
are changed likewise. On this point, 
it was brought out by another man that 
if some of the drawing frames have 
been .reworked, it naturally will be 
necessary to make allowances for the 
difference in running when changing 
gears. In other words, a new frame 
will not necessarily run with the same 
draft and tension gears as an old 
frame. 

Henry Robinson, Columbus (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co., keeps uniform gears on his 
breaker drawing but on the finisher 
drawing the sliver is weighed and 
sometimes is changed and sometimes 
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not—he uses metallic rolls. Hal Daugh- 
drill said that previously all gears 
were changed at one time and as the 
had trouble; in checking 
up, it was discovered that some of the 
frames had new rolls and some had old 
rolls; therefore these frames are treat 
ed differently now. H. Bard of Jeffer- 
son (Ga.) Mills does not change indi- 
vidual frames differently as it 
not be long before the whole mill would 
be “balled up’, but he does adjust all 
frames to take care of different stock 
Mr. Bone 


result they 


would 


or a change to colored stock. 


otf Lanett does not change the draw- 
ing gears, but if he did he would 
change all alike instead of simply 
changing one frame. 

W. R. Beldon, Clark Thread Com- 


controls his numbers at the 
drawing frame, sizing three times in 16 
hours from every delivery, and chang- 
ing when necessary. He added, how- 
ever, that if there is good opening and 
even picker laps, the necessity for many 
changes is small. On a show of hands, 
several other men present also control 
their numbers at the drawing, and still 
others control the weight at the draw- 
ing by the weight of the picker lap. 


pany, 


Buffing Roving Frame Rolls 


The following information was giv- 
en on the buffing of various types of 
rolls for roving frames: W. I’. Dunson, 
American Thread Co., Dalton: 
ers using cork rolls, making 5.5 hank 
roving from 1 3/16-inch stock, .90 hank 
roving multiple of .90 and 
1.09 finisher 13-inch top 
roll, getting about 220 pounds per spin- 
dle between buffing period. E. E-. 
Price, Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, uses 
cork top rolls, buffs about every three 
about 1850 pounds per 
spindle between buffings: 
1 11/16-ineh front to middle, 
middle to back; uses 15/16-inch cotton 
with twist multiple of 1.20 and hank 
roving .72. 

Pepperell: We get the following life 


Speed 


with twist 


roving with 


months, or 
rolls set 


?-Inch 


hetween re-buffs on our cork slubber 
and speeder rolls: slubbers, 3,400 
pounds per spindle between buffs; 


speeders, 1,230 pounds. 

We use 15/16-inch Middling Cotton. 
Slubber twist multiple (.90 H.R.) 1.22 
multiple (2.67 H.R.) 
1.25—actual twist—.90 H.R. 1.16 T.P.I. 

? 67 H.R. 2.04 T.P.I.° Roll settings: 
front to second, slubbers, 1 3/16"; 


speeders, 1 5/32”; second to back, slub- 


speeder twist 


bers, 11%”: speeders, 14”. 


The report from Martha Mills fol- 
lows: 
Lbs. per 
Slubbers (Cork Rolls) Spindle 
Between Buffs Back lines—2 yrs. 26,957 
Between Buffs Front line—4 mo. 4,147 
Length of Life Back lines—4 yrs. 53.914 
Length of Life Front Line—16 mo. 16,588 
Slubbers (Koroseal): First frame 





put in 11 months ago has not been 


buffed and shows no sign of wear. 


16,588 xX 1] 


asinine ' = 11,380 Ibs per spindle to 


16 date. 
Lbs. per 
Speeders (Cork Rolls) Spindle 
Between Buffs Back lines—2 yrs 3,730 
Between Buffs Front line—6 mo 932.5 
Length of Life Back lines—4 yrs. 7,460 
Length of Life Front line—2 yrs. 3,730 
932.9 
Speeders (Koroseal) — < Ii 
6 
1710 Ibs. per spindle to date. First 
frame installed 11 months ago. Has 


not been buffed—shows no sign of 
wear. 
Cotton both 


speeders is from 1 1/32” to 114”. 


used on slubbers and 


Roll setting, 1-2 2—3 
Slubbers — - ~~ 
1 9/32” to1%” 


Roll Setting, 


Speeders 17/32” to1%” 17/16” to1%” 


Tarn per inch Slubbers—From .47 to .73 
Turn per inch Speeders—From 1.60 to 2.05 


Lanett Mill, reported by Mr. Bone: 
Our slubber and intermediate rolls are 
covered with cork, and our settings are. 


J. Hal Daughdrill, 
general superintend. 
ent of the Callaway 
Mills, who led the 
carding discussion 


front roll to second, 114-inch, second to 


back, 1%-ineh, running “%-inch and 
15/16-ineh cotton. We make .43-hank 
slubber roving from a 65-grain Sliver. 
Slubber roving has .79 turns per inch. 
We make 1.00 hank and 1.22 hank 
from .48 hank and the 1.00 hank has 


and the 1.22 hank 
has turns per inch. On 
that run three shifts we find it 
sary to buff the rolls about every three 
months, pounds per spindle per buffing 
4500 to 6,000 pounds on slubbers; on 
intermediates 1.00-hank and 1.22-hank 
from 1,650 to 1,900 pounds per buffing. 
Wills, reported by A. U. 
Cork rolls, .42-hank rov- 
.794 turns/inch, buffed 


1.16 turns per inch 
1.28 frames 


neces 


Callaavay 
Priester, Jr.: 
ing on sSlubber, 
every 2,800 pounds or about every two 
months. Rolls set 1%-inch front to 
middle and 1 3/16-ineh second to back. 
Speeder rolls on cork, 2.00 hank roving, 
1.72 turns/inch, buffed 1,000 
pounds or about every 5 months, rolls 
set 14-inch front to and 1% 
inch second to back. 

Chicopee Mfg. Corp.: Cork rolls, slub 
multiple .96 and buffs 
every 3,770 pounds, first to 
second 1 3/16-inch, second to third 1% 
Intermediate, twist 1.29 multiple 


every 


second 


ber uses twist 


rolls set 


inch, 


making 2.02 hank and 1.27 twist mu! 
tiple making 1.55 hank, buffed every 
1,242 pounds per spindle, rolls set first 
to second 144-inch and second to third 
1%-inch. Cotton 1 1/32-inch 


out. 


through 


Drawing Roll Speeds 


The next question asked which gives 
fast 
ing roll speed or a medium speed. A 
C. Link of Stark Mills, U. S. Rubber 
Co., Hogansville, Ga., has made tests at 
120 feet per 
146 feet per minute (306 r.p.m.) using 
metallic drawing rolls of 1%-ineh di 
ameter making a 64-grain sliver. When 
tested for uniformity on a sliver test- 
er the results for evenness 

but he found 
maximum variation was 4 per cent less 
on the slower speed. Pacolet Mfg. Co.. 
New Holland, Ga., has one-process 
drawing equipped with cork rolls of 
114-inch diameter. A test has been made 
at both 91 feet per minute (304 r.p.m.) 
and 75 feet per minute r.p.m.), 
but no difference noticed in the 
evenness of the stock; it is 
necessary to go to 150-175 feet per min 


the most uniform sliver. a draw 


minute (252 r.p.m.) and 


were very 


close, that the average 


fs sO 
(252 


was 
thought 


ute to see much variation. This was on 
o9-grain sliver. 

W. G. Huguley, Jr., Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, has made tests on 55- 
grain sliver with l-inch cotton, 1% 
inch front roll, and at 98 feet per min- 
ute (300 r.p.m.) the variation was 21.6 
per cent, while at 151 feet per minute 
(462 r.p.m.) the variation was 21 per 
cent. He believes that speeds within 
reasonable limits will have very little 
effect on the evenness of the sliver 
Callaway Mills run drawing front rolls 
of 14-inch diameter as high as 425 
r.p.m. with satisfactory results. 

Another mill reported more uniform 
Sliver with the 1%<-inch front metallic 
roll at 240 feet per minute (or 504 r.p 
m.) than at 180 feet per minute (or 377 
making a 56-grain sliver. ‘The 


r.p.m. ) 
average variation at 180 feet per min 
ute (377 r.p.m.) was 1.538 per cent 
against .995 per cent at 240 feet per 


(504 r.p.m.), the evenness he 
ing tested in the varn (21s). At 250 
r.p.m. there was 1.06 average variation 


minute 


and the breaking strength was Satis 
factory. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
tests on 1%-inch rolls at speeds of 110) 
feet per minute and 180 feet per min 


ute and 240 feet per minute, with the 


has eonducted 


following results as the averages of 


four processes, consisting of two pro 


cesses of drawing, slubbers, and warp 


varn spinning: 


Avg Max 

Speed R.P.M Variation Variatior 
110 ft/min 230 1.06 6.24 
180 ft/min 76 1.53 9 51 
1905 6 54 


2°40 ft/min S00 


Allen Jones told of running from 112 
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to 118 feet per minute under normal 
conditions, and using synthetic rolls is 
able to run the drawing at 130 feet 
per minute satisfactorily. 


Spinning Discussion 


The discussion on spinning was led 
by Julian M. Longley, American Thread 
Co., Dalton, Ga. The first question 
asked for methods of preventing lap- 
ping up on the steel and top rolls on 
long draft spinning when running 
mixed staple cotton. Ellis Whitehead 
of Pepperell suggested: keep the rolls 
clean and polished, let no oil get on 
the rolls, secure a good buff when using 
cork, maintain the proper humidity. He 
advised that there is more lapping-up 
on synthetic than on cork, and more on 
cork than on leather. 

Martha Mills has the slip roll type 
of drafting, and though mixed staple 
is not run, the plant does run staples 
varying from 15/16-inch to 14-inch 
without changing the roll settings, and 
has no trouble with lapping up on the 
steel or top rolls. Representatives of 
Muscogee suggested that the roving 
traverse be set correctly and the trum- 
pet centered with the roller cot in or- 
der to prevent lapping-up. This mill 
scrubs the steel rollers at intervals of 
8S to 12 months and the spinners are 
required to keep the lint cleaned off the 
steel and top rollers. 

Some discussion centered around the 
use of revolving and stationary type 
clearers, one man advising that the un- 
napped flannel keeps the rolls clean 
and that sheepskin revolving clearer 
is quite good but is most too expensive 
for his plant to use. 

Getting back to preventing lapping- 
up, W. A. Pearson of Dixie Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, said that the long 
cradie and apron will reduce the num- 
ber of lap-ups. It was also stated in 
further discussion that the smaller the 
top roll and the higher the r.p.m. the 
greater would be the lap-ups, but good 
heavy flannels on the clearers and scav- 
enger rolls would materially decrease 
them. 


Overhead Cleaners 


There was quite a variation of opin- 
ion on not only the value of overhead 
cleaners, but upon their application for 
specific jobs in the mill. J. R. Feder- 
line, of Lanett Mill, advised that his 
plant installed one of the first cleaners 
back in 1925, it being the ceiling type. 
The biggest trouble at that time was 
that the air could not be distributed 
properly and it caused gouts. However, 
after working over the creels (to pre- 
vent splinters holding the lint) and 
placing the roving in the center of the 
creel instead of on each side, the air 
distribution is divided equally, and by 
means of dampers the condition is 
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greatly remedied. At the present this 
plant is experimenting with buckets 
over the bell of the cleaner which will 
automatically close the bell when the 
cleaner passes over space between 
frames and spare floor, to prevent air 
from fanning up the fly on the floor. 
Recently the mill has stopped using 
the bobbin cleaning machine and the 
spinners clean their pieces taken from 
the frames, thereby preventing the 
fanning of loose tails left on bobbins 
on top of the creels. 

Muscogee has had experience with 
only the ceiling type traveling clean- 
ers and is not satisfied with them be- 
cause of the construction of the creels 
on the frames; it is believed that in 
order to secure best results the creels 
should be of skeleton construction to 
allow circulation of the air. 

Pepperell has the ceiling suspended 
type, with two units covering 24 frames, 
and under the proper conditions a 
cleaner yarn is secured and the num- 
ber of sides that a spinner may run is 
increased. Also, the cleaning schedule 
is greatly reduced, and a schedule was 
given to substantiate this. The com- 
pany figures a 42 per cent return on 
the investment inasmuch as a spinner 
can run 25 per cent more sides on 21s 
warp since the cleaner has been in- 
stalled. 

Mr. Priester of Callaway has both 
types of cleaners, the ceiling and creel 
type, and lately has installed additional 
ceiling type, being thoroughly satisfied 
with them. His cleaners blow-off down 
to the ring rail but do not disturb the 
lint on the floor. Mr. Link was of the 


“opinion that a fair comparison cannot 


be made of the two types when they 
travel at different speeds, but he said 
that the air current could be adjusted 
better on the creel type. 

D. D. Quillian, Athens (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co., said that the cleaners could do 
both good and harm, there being many 
advantages, and he brought out the 
very pertinent point that each mill 
must do some research work on the 
adjustment of the dampers before 
they can suit the conditions and de- 
sires of the individual mill. His spin- 
ners run 25 per cent more sides now 
that the cleaners are installed. 


Overhauling Spinning 


The overhauling of spinning frames 
next came up for discussion and H. M. 
Jackson, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland 
said that his plant completely over- 
hauls the frame every 4,000 frame- 
hours, which included lining, levelling 
and plumbing of spindles. Muscogee 
also does the complete job every 4,000- 
6,000 frame hours, at that time replac- 
ing any worn parts. In between times, 
the rolls are scrubbed and the aprons 
are replaced if need be. Martha Mills 






lines and levels every two years; the 
mill is equipped with steel beams and 
it was brought out that it is not neces- 
Sary to line and level as often here as 
in a mill constructed with wooden 
beams. [For complete overhauling 
schedule, see page 100 February 1940 
COTTON. ] 

Pepperell’s detailed report on over- 
hauling follows: 

We overhaul our long draft spinning 
frames every 4,000 frame hours. These 
frames spin an average counts of 15s. 
One overhauling crew does all lining, 
leveling, roll scouring, and _ spindle 
plumbing as follows: 

1. Level and line roll beam and base 
rail. 

2. Scour rolls: First wet roll with 
cleaning fluid (non-combustible), clean 
with steel wire brush, wash again with 
cleaning fluid, dry thoroughly. In re- 
placing rolls, inspect for damaged 
flutes, worn necks and concentricity. 
Also inspect cap bar tips. 

3. Plumb Spindles: First level ring 
rail, plumb spindles, replacing all worn 
spindles and bolsters, set thread guides, 
replacing worn ones, 

4. Clean out head end, inspect gears 
and replace worn ones. 

©. Clean lifter rod bushings and lev- 
el weight levers. 

6. Give frame a thorough cleaning 
in general. 


Re-inforced Bobbins 


Another question asked for experi- 
ence with the brass shield, inside brass 
bushing and brass tip on filling bob- 
bins. Several men reported that the 
bobbin with the outside brass shield 
tends to cause more ends down in spin- 
ning at doffing time, the brass shield 
cutting the ends. Still, another plant 
finds the warp bobbins equipped with 
the outside shield quite satisfactory, 
but these bobbins cannot be used on 
clutch spindles as the ends are cut out 
when the bobbin is pressed down. Pep- 
perell is not satisfied with the inside 
tip bushing in the bobbin as the bush. 
ing is reported as coming loose, and 
the bobbins so equipped are harder to 
clean. Muscogee finds that the inside 
brass bushing for filling bobbins makes 
the bobbin wear longer and slip less 
on the spindle, but has had no experi- 
ence with the brass shield or brass tip 
filling bobbin. Another man reported 
many cut fingers in the mill when the 
outside brass shield is used. It was 
brought out by one man that the shield 
is an advantage in weaving and a dis- 
advantage in spinning. 

In a discussion of the type roll neck 
the mills prefer, J. C. Edwards, Jr., 
master mechanic, who formerly was 
connected with a concern that re-works 
spinning rolls, advised that the com- 
pany, after repeated tests, had decided 
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@ An analysis of the attendance at the carding-spinning 
discussion meeting in Atlanta on March 23, reported here, 
discloses that there were representatives from more than 
80 Georgia mills, 20 Alabama mills, and scattered attend- 
ance from mills in the Carolinas and Tennessee. In addi- 
tion there was a fine attendance of men in allied trades. 

The attendance of mill men was fairly well distributed 
among superintendents, assistant superintendents, over- 
seers, second hands, and section men in carding and spin- 
ning, research and other staff men ...... . 


to use only the square neck roll. George 
Glenn, Pepperell Mfg. Co., prefers the 
round neck type, particularly for front 
rolls. In this type of roll the male 
neck is .002-inch oversize to the female 
receiving end. The ends are pressed 
together with a hydraulic jack under a 
pressure of three tons and the male end 
extends two inches into the female end. 
Muscogee representatives expressed 
preference for the screw type roller 
neck because it does not wear away as 
to cause back lash in the roller; as the 
roller turns, it was explained, the 
screw joint is tightened and cannot get 
loose. 


Long Draft Aprons 


Experience was asked for on the va- 
rious types of aprons for long draft 
spinning frames, and how these aprons 
are cut. John Hampton, Fairfax 
(Ala.) Mill of West Point Mfg. Co., has 
his aprons cut on the bias (double 
apron system) in order to keep the lap 
from coming over the cleaning bar all 


at one time. R. P. Hardeman of The 
Trion (Ga.) Company has also found 
that cutting on the bias at a 7-degree 
angle is satisfactory. He has replaced 
only 21% per cent of his aprons put on 
in this manner since February 1937. 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., with single-belt 
long draft uses the .0385-inch bark 
apron cut square as the standard 
apron, has tried the chrome bark 
apron of the same thickness, and finds 
it just as satisfactory as the standard 


apron. This plant does not think the 


bark apron in the .045-inch thickness is 
practical as it is very hard to break 
in due to its thickness. The lap 
formed is too heavy and the apron 
seems to ride the roll. The chrome 
bark apron cut to .045-inch thickness 
seems to work slightly better than the 
bark apron, but not as well as the 
chrome type. The chrome apron gave 
satisfactory results and tests indicate 
a 5O per cent increase in life over the 
regular bark apron .035-inch. This 
plant prefers a medium soft leather 
since it is easier to break in and also 
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vives a longer life. No experience has 
been had with bias cut aprons. Martha 
Mills also finds the square cut apron 
satisfactory if the lap is clamped to 
gether for a few minutes after it has 
been cemented. 


Suspended Bobbin-Holders 


In discussing the suspended type 
bobbin holder with the ball bearing in 
stead of the regular skewer, it was re 
ported that the spinners preferred to 
run more sides where the suspended 
holders were used than to have fewer 
sides and use skewers. W. R. Beldon. 
Clark Thread, is thoroughly satisfied 
with these holders and reported that 
the bobbin holders will effect a saving 
in creel cleaning and in creeling, and 
that, depending on the type of work, 
the investment in the holders could be 
retired in from .835 to 1.67 years. It 
was brought out by another man that 
if the humidity is too high in the spin 
ning room the holders may choke. C 
M. Moore, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus. 
said that his plant does so much chang 
ing that it is cheaper to have the hold 
ers than to use skewers. In a test, he 
discovered that 252 bobbins could be 
changed in 5S minutes with the sus- 
pended holders whereas it required an 
hour and 15 minutes to do the same 
work when sticks were used. It was 
further brought out by another mil! 
man that it is not necessary to add 
twist when changing from skewers to 


the suspended holders. 





Rapid evaporation of 


moisture from the 
skin has long been known for its cooling ef- 
fect on the body during hot summer days. To 
promote this effect, manufacturers have de- 
veloped ways and means of tmcreasing the 
porosity of fabrics so as to assure added com- 
fort and to allow the body to breathe more 


freely. Above we have two photomicrographs 
of a fabric taken at about 25 diameters. The 
one on the left 1s a rayon dress fabric with 
ordinary finish, while the one on the right is 
the same cloth treated with a special finish 
to increase porosity and bring added comfort 
to the wearer.—Hatch Textile Research. Inc. 
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Parallel with early 1937 
—a notable contrast 


CONDITIONS through the first quar 
ter of 1940 reminiscent, ib 
some degree at least, of the same pe 
riod of 1987. In March of that earlier 
year we said: “Conditions in any eco- 
sphere are destined never to 
follow a smooth path for more than a 
limited period. Some new elements al- 
ways crop out after a prevailing tend- 
for some time, such as the un- 
broken rise of business in the cotton 
industry for about six months.” 

That unbroken spell ended in De- 
cember, 1936, and the first part of 
1937 was disappointing as in the pres 
ent year. The extraordinary accumu- 
lation of business last fall was concen 
trated in much less than 
and the lull in trading since November 
intense. Thus the pendulum 
has swung in regular fashion. But the 
recent the indus- 
try notably from 
those three years ago in other respects 


were 


nomic 


ency 


Six months 
has been 


cotton 
different 


conditions in 
have been 
and the contrast is along healthy lines. 

Buyers have followed 
practice in a dull period of holding off 
under 


their wonted 


and bidding prices constantly 


the market. 
ed in getting their way to the extent 


They have again sueceed- 


of forcing prices once more below cost 
of production. Mill men, on the other 
hand, have turned quicker to the idea 
of curtailed eperation in a period of 
slack demand and 
logs, although this 
the North, 
now prevailed 


disappearing back- 


Was most notice- 
such 


for 


able in where prac- 


tice has several 


years. 
Buyers now ones 
to learn lesson 


Market 
through 


reports stated that _ sales 
the first months of the 
year in print cloths and related items 
were only about 40 to 50 per cent of 
the production The were 
still working on the heavy 1939 back- 


two 


rate. mills 


and not accumulating 
Some pick-up in demand last 
month carried business above the rate 
of output for the time being, without 
eliminating talk of curtailment. 

realized that consumption 
had been heavy and that buyers were 
in need of replenishment supplies, vet 
they hung back for low prices. Mer- 


however. 


cr 
log. 


stocks. 


It was 


chants were insisting that the statis- 
tical position did not warrant the low 
Prices of print cloths 


level of prices. 
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had lost nearly all the fall gain before 
March and were only % cent a yard 
the last August. <A 
determined stand was advocated as the 
only way to stop depression of values 
and ruinous prices. 


above average of 


that have to 
learn, moreover, is that mills now face 
conditions different from those of by- 
gone years when it was more profitable 
to operate spell at loss 
than to shut down plants. The 
mum wage law makes it impossible to 
secure wage adjustments which would 
mitigate the situation, as in the past. 
High taxes and circumstances, 
such as limitation of credit, mean cur- 


Another thing buyers 


for a levels 


mini- 


other 


tailment involuntarily in some cases. 


Open price data 
reports favored 


that 
print cloth manufacturers had decided 
upon continuation of 
reporting, in effect several 
fact it was urged that offi- 
cials of the group, which met at Spar- 


Late February brought word 


favorably open- 
price for 


vears. In 


Sty 
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@ Mary Nell Porter, Memphis debu- 
tante, chosen to be the ‘‘Maid of Cotton’’ 
in a contest sponsored by the National 
Cotton Council, protects her shoes in 
Durene shoe mittens for her 12,000-mile 
air tour of the United States. She will 
star in fashion showings in major cities 
throughout the country, featuring six com- 
plete cotton wardrobes. 








tanburg, S. C., work to induce partici- 
pation in the practice by other mills 
and agents. The idea behind this prac- 
tice is that it prevents worse condi- 
tions that otherwise might arise (as 
of old) by forestalling rumors that 
tend to demoralization. 

Maintenance of such reporting, stat- 
market letter of Scheuer & 
Company, textile brokers and fabric 
originators, “is the surest way to limit 
the chronic extremes of textile produc- 
tion, of sales and of buying. It has 
been suggested that the unwillingness 
to publish statistics is based on the in- 
difference of converters to the need of 
fathering and publishing figures of 
their operations. We are certain that, 
if a start is made by producers, the 
value of more and better statistics will 
be quickly felt. If in 1940 our indus- 
try advances on this front, the year 
is certain to be recorded as one of Sig- 


nal progress.” 


ed in a 


Cue from general 
business tendency 


In one of its March reports the New 


York Cotton Exchange stated that 
“since cotton manufacturing activity 


in this country tends to follow the trend 
of business activity in general, ideas 
as to the trend of business are signifi- 
cant.” Almost concurrently the United 
States Department of Agriculture stat- 
ed that the index numbers of cotton 
mill consumption and of industrial 
production tend to change together. 
By this time the question of whether 
spring will mark the expected pick-up 
from early 1940 recession or it will be 


postponed to the second half of the 
vear no doubt is discernible. At the 
time of writing it was still a moot 


question, but merchants were showing 
a healthy spirit in the midst of quiet 
Chiefly gratifying was the 
sustained high level of purchasing 
power among the consumers. 

Naturally the sharp retrenchment of 
manufacturing operations was accom- 
panied by shrinkage of wage earnings 
in the industrial centers. The down- 
ward turn was from a very high level, 
however, and through January the av- 
erage weekly wages in 25 major indus- 
tries was equal to the high point of the 
1936-1937 recovery period, according to 
a survey of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Sarnings in rela- 
tion to cost of living, moreover, stood 
15.4 per cent higher than the average 
for 1929. 


conditions. 
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Well-halanced 
mill pesition 


It was significant that the print 
cloth manufacturers in session at Spar- 
tanburg found their statistical position 
a healthy one after the heavy fall 
movement. Unfilled orders of the di- 
vision were still in excess of stocks on 


hand at mills. Inventories were said 
to be lower by two to one than at any 
previous time during the past two 


years except in November and Decem- 
ber of 1939. 

This not only signified a good posi- 
tion for print cloths, but a better bal- 
ance in demand for cotton textiles. It 
bears out recent statements that the 
concentration of business upon print 
cloths and other staples, so prevalent 
over the past decade and even through 
the spurts of prosperity, has been re- 
lieved by the diversion of looms to 
new uses in the past half year or 
more. 

That in turn bears testimony to the 
well rounded economic progress since 
last summer, checked during the first 
quarter of 1940 but not changed in es- 
sence. The new demands which so 
diversified cotton manufacturers were 
due to construction activities and oth- 
er industrial gains, with the heavy in- 
dustries reaching peaks for a decade. 
Early in March, in fact, it was noted 
that heavy cotton mills 
still sold up until 


goods were 


May. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


CONSUMPTION of raw cotton by 

mills of New England in January 
is reported at 91,096 bales. This com- 
pared with 74,581 1939 
49,865 in 1938. The average for 1933 
1940 is reported by the Federal Re 
Bank of Boston at 78,178 bales 
and January of this year, in fact, was 
the highest of any first month on rec- 
ord except in 1937. 

Cotton mills of the district in Jan- 
uary thus were at the peak attained in 
the surge after the start of war abroad 
last September. The consumption of 
raw cotton reached 88,705 bales in No- 
vember, dipped to 78,845 bales in De- 
and then rose to the extreme 
noted. That mark is likely to stand as 
the peak for some time, however, in 
view of the recession. 

Both because of slackened business 
in the first part of the year and the 
shorter month, the figures for Feb- 
ruary, not available at time of writing, 
are practically certain to show a de- 
cline. The policy of mills in govern. 
ing operations by orders, moreover, is 
sure to show March behind the Jan- 
uary peak. Reports of last month have 


bales in and 


serve 


cember 


indicated curtailment to be under 
way. 

Curtailment, in fact, had already ap- 
peared in staple fine goods in February 
according to the March letter of the 
First National Bank of Boston. These 
are usually among the 
show a slowing 
trend of textiles turns downward, not- 
ed the report. This authority also saw 


first lines to 


tendency when the 


little prospect that general cotton 
manufacture would hold a high rate 


through the second quarter. 


Mill men strive 
for stability 


Reports from the goods market early 
in March indicated that New England 
mills specializing on fine combed goods 
had begun drastic reduction of opera- 
tions. Observers critical, how- 
ever, of the secret way in which the 
movement began. If not secret, it was 
not publicly announced and the com- 
ment was that information on 
curtailment would be conducive to sta- 
bility. 

This idea 
the stabilizing effect of open reports on 
prices and publication of statistics on 


were 


open 


is consistent with that on 


sales. Fine goods mills in the north- 
ern area of cotton manufacture have 


pursued a sound program of regulation 
in output. The sooner buyers know of 
curtailment, the quicker they will be 
impressed. The leaders in curtailment, 
moreover, may exert a healthful influ- 
ence upon other mills by letting it be 
known what they are doing. 

Of value to the whole 
should be the fact that extremes in 
prices under the sound policy of pro- 
ducers of fine goods have been lessened. 
Admitting that the field 
may be less competitive than the larg 


industry 


specialized 
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er business in staples, the underlying 


principle of regulating production to 
orders is the same for all, Mills not 
accumulating stocks can better refuse 
concessions and buyers hiave been 


pressed by the fact. 


Rayon replaces 
cotton textiles 


Among the latest of the readjust 
great Pacific Mills organ 


ization is the dropping of cotton man 


ments in the 


ufacture of cotton goods at the Cocheco 
Dover. N, H, 
England company 


division in This origi 


nally New has been 


diverting cotton manufacture to the 
South for some time. The latest ad 


vices on the Dover plant suggest that, 
while cotton manufacture will be aban 


doned, production of rayon fabrics 
may be expanded. 

Extraordinary advances in rayon 
manufacture have not been without 


their serious influence upon the cotton 
textile industry. On the other hand. 
cotton mills of this northern district 
many years ago recognized rayon as a 
natura! 
They began to incor 


handmaid of the fiber 


from the South. 


Stuple 


porate it with cotton for new textile 
effects. Recent years have found 
weaving mills in this district doing 


more than 50 per cent of the rayon 
weaving. 


Northern Cotton 
- T 

Mill Notes 
Improvement of the fiscal showing 

in leading Maine 

reported for 1939, both as to net sales 


mills was recently) 


and results. Androscoggin Mills. 
Bates Manufacturing Company made 


The Hill Manufac 
Edwards Manufac 
York Manufa 


turing Company did the same. All had 


an operating profit. 
turing Company, 


turing Company and 


net losses, but the president of thie 
Walter 8S, 


the losses were sustained 


five units, Wyman, reported 
that 


during the first half or three-quarters 


most of 


expenses, local 


security taxes and depreci 


of the vear. General 
and social 
ation made net losses against the op 
erating profits. 

The Kendall 
quarters in Boston, had a net 


1989 of $954,048. 


Company, with head 
profit in 
against S9S,166 In 
Nashawena Mills of New Bed 
ford had a net of SS4.9S7 for the year 


1935S. 


$100.00) 
for new machinery and equipment. The 
president, William B. Gardner. report 
ed that 
profits. 


Cotton mills of Rhode Island in Jan 


The corporation spent about 


taxes took more than half the 


uary had payrolls 15.9 per cent higher 
The num 


was up 2.9 


than those a year previous. 
her of man hours worked 


per cent by the same comparison 
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March 18, 1940 

THE TEXTILE industry is precarious- 

ly balancing itself on the edge of 
a tightrope. It can fall off mighty eas- 
ily into another abyss of complete de 
pression such as it did in 1937 or it 
can remain on the tightrope and gin- 
gerly make its way to the platform of 
safety. 

The main trouble with a nice little 
war boom such as we knew in the fall 
is that a month or two of good busi- 
ness persuades the textile manufactur- 
ers that the boom is a normal business 
and their perspective from then on is 
based on boom business as the “back 
to normalcy” millennium. The textile 
industry has never known such a spurt 
as it had in the fall, and since the first 
of February it has faced the realiza- 
tion of the normal blank period which 
always follows such a season. 


A Look at 
Conditions 


The first three weeks of February 
showed a slackening of mill activity 
as compared to the high pace of Jan- 
uary. It was reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that factory op- 
erating rates continued to decrease but 
that production was still in excess of 
new orders. The department added 
that domestic mill activity is still at 
a comparatively high level despite de- 
creases reported during recent weeks. 
The seasonally adjusted index of cot- 
ton mill activity was about 137 per 
cent of estimated normal for the week 
ended February 17, against 138 in the 
previous week, 147 in early January, 
and 123 a year ago. In trade centers 
there was talk of plans for further 
curtailment in mill consumption. Cot- 
ton spindles operated at 102.6 per cent 
of capacity during January, based on 
an activity of 80 hours a week, accord- 
ing to a Bureau of the Census report 
released last week. This compares 
with 100.7 in December and 85.7 in 
January, 1939. 

Unfinished cotton cloth prices con- 
tinued to sag again this week, and with 
cotton prices slightly higher, mill mar- 
gins narrowed again. The average 
margin or difference between the price 
a pound of cotton and its cloth equiv- 
alent (17 constructions of coarse and 
medium fabrics) was about 12.4 cents 
during the first three weeks of Feb- 
ruary, against 13.4 in January and 
10.0 in February, 1939. The 10-year 
average (1928-37) margin for Febru- 
ary was 12.3 cents. 
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The first week in March, however, 
showed a pick-up in cotton goods when 
converters and industrial firms after 
unsuccessfully testing mills for price 
booked small orders at 
quotations. This inquiry 
broadened at the close of the week 
with substantial lots of print cloth, 
broad cloth, and sheetings changing 
hands. Prices were on a basis of 5 
cents for 64x60 5.35 yard prints and 
65g cents for 80x80 4.00-yard prints. 
l’rint cloth demand heightened and to- 
tal new orders exceeded production for 
that week. 

Because there is some _ indication 
that general business may pick up, we 
are not as pessimistic about the textile 
situation as we could be, with falling 
prices on every type of cotton goods, 
including enough to scare us 
out of our complacency. We can’t help 
but wonder why the retail prices as 
of March 1 are found to be 3.9 per 
cent above those of a year ago—the 
eighth consecutive gain — with the 
prices of manufactured goods f.o.b. the 
mill having been cut in the three 
months of this year. The fact that 
retail prices are higher and that goods 
are being moved indicates a_ willing- 
ness on the part of the consumer to 
pay. Then why can we not alter our 
price policies to take advantage of the 
greater consumer income of 1940? 


Curtailment 
in Evidence 


At least we find that some mills are 
beginning to control their production, 
for Worth Street merchants who visit- 
ed in the South in March found that 
curtailment of production among the 
cotton mills, principally in the print 
cloth division, was far greater than 
they had anticipated. It is also un- 
derstood that many carded yarn mills 
which put on the third shift in the 
fall have had to eliminate it complete- 
ly and are curtailing operations on a 
two-shift basis. The only group in the 
industry which did not add the third 
shift feels curtailment problems less 
keenly than the others; but even so, 
talk of reducing operation schedules is 
heard among some combed yarn mills. 

And while this is the situation in 
the textile business with the chances 
of about 50-50 for a pick-up, if the mill 
policies of the fall are altered to meet 
the newly developed situations of the 
spring, or a situation similar to the 
middle and latter part of 1937 if those 
policies aré not changed, we find other 


concessions 
current 


waste, 


harassing problems facing the indus- 
try immediately and in the future. 

One of these problems is that of how 
to pay the pan-handling farmers their 
annual hand-out in the form of farm 
bounties. It certainly is difficult to try 
to see through all the finagling inci- 
dental to this absurd situation. 


How to Pay Off 
the Farmers? 


First, the President of the United 
States and the country and Congress 
have gone through a period of econo- 
my talk. But when the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee approved a $297,- 
000,000 increase in Agriculture Depart- 
ment funds the economy trend came to 
an abrupt halt. In the opinion of 
some of the best advisors of the textile 
industry the House may refuse to 
grant this appropriation for parity 
payments and if it does, then there is 
a possibility that the processing tax 
in some form will be proposed as a 
means of raising funds for the farm- 
ers. In a masterly statement at the 
first annual Consumer Conference 
sponsored by the advertising women of 
New York, Dr. Murchison, president of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, said that 
the Certificate Plan (the processing 
tax by another name) would in effect 
put a retail sales tax of perhaps 12 
per cent on all cotton products. The 
Certificate Plan would mean that the 
cotton mills would pay an additional 
$25 a bale for cotton or about $175.- 
000,000 annually in addition to the ac- 
tual sales price of cotton. Everyone 
familiar with the cotton industry 
knows that as the cotton changes 
hands going from mill to converter 
and finisher to wholesaler, to retailer, 
and, finally to consumer with mark- 
ups at each step of the way the addi- 
tional levy would be pyramided several 
times. 

According to Dr. Murchison, the 
best computation of retail price in- 
creases due to a processing tax would 


be: 

% 
Ee ee eee em Fe 16 
SCOTT TC Tee 19 
EE Ae ek ee ha. aa 12 
Cotton mattresses (not waste)......54 
ED ons iu oo hie be woe 6 wo eed 17 
a 10 
CE a ree 11 
ee res i 6 ie 6 a 88.6% Q 
Chenille bedspreads ............0.. 12 
ae ge il 15 


The big question facing the industry 
now about this whole business will be 
answered when and if Congress rejects 
or accepts the appropriation for farm 
parity payments as set up by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee. 


The Case on the 
Wage-Hour Bill 


In New Orleans on February 28 the 
constitutionality of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was taken under ad- 
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visement by the United States Fifth 
Cireuit Court of Appeals. This was 
the case filed by the Opp Cotton Mills 
and 17 other southern textile compa- 
nies who contended that the wage-hour 
act was unconstitutional and that im- 
proper delegation of authority had 
been issued and that the board issuing 
the order establishing the 32%%-cent 
minimum wage for the textile indus- 
try had not given due consideration to 
representations made in behalf of the 
southern mills. 

The action follows Oc- 
tober 20 of a restraining order by 
Judge Rufus E. Foster of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals there, 
in which it was ordered that the peti- 
tioners and interveners were to be ex- 
empted for the time being from the 
provisions of the order. Each was re- 
quired to furnish bond in guarantee of 
payment of a minimum wage of 32% 
cents should it be so ordered finally. 
Workers for the mills taking part in 
the case are receiving a minimum of 
30 cents an hour now and 
paid the difference if and 
so ordered. 


The Print-Cloth 


issuance on 


are to be 
when it is 


ao 
Indictment 
Five South Carolina mill leaders 
who are charged with violating the 


Anti-Trust Act in connection with the 
1939 program of the Print Cloth Group 
wil] have the trial date set as soon as 
the United States Supreme Court ren- 
ders a decision on the oil companys’ 
similar case—involving an agreement 
between western oil companies. The 
Government contends that the agree- 
ment between the print cloth mills to 
voluntarily control production is in it- 
self illegal. The defendants’ position 
has been and is now that they 
been aboveboard in all the dealings 
connected with the program. [Every- 
one who has any perception of the 
trouble which lies behind the inaugura- 
tion of the program and of the pro- 
gram itself or the workings of the tex- 
tile industry would readily grant that 


have 


the object of the game was to promote 
trade instead of restrict trade. Also. 
intelligent are willing to 
grant there is the 
country which could never be accused 
of monopoly and that is the textile 
business with its strong leanings to- 
ward cut-throat competition, over-pro- 
duction, and rugged individualism. 


The Ridge Mills 
Processing Tax Case 


One of the most important cases to 
affect the cotton textile industry in 
many years—certainly the most im- 
portant since the Hoosac Mills case— 
is that now under trial: Ridge Mills, 
Tne., versus U. S. Government on proc- 


observers 


one business inp 


essing tax refunds. ‘The case opened 
in Charlotte, N. C., February 27, Miss 
Annabelle Mathews Judge. 
After three weeks of continuous testi- 
mony given by witnesses and their 
cross-examinations, the trial is still in 


acting as 


progress but was adjourned on March 
1 to Washington. While only $11,000 
invelved in the Ridge case, the 
decision of this particular case, which 
is the guinea pig on processing tax re- 
funds, will affect cases involving ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. 

Ridge Mills, Ince., 
the firm of Ivins, Phillips. Graves and 
Barker of Washington, I). C., but other 
firms handling 


Was 


was represented by 


important processing 
taxes were present at the trial both as 
spectators and advisory counsellors: 
Miller and Chevalier: Sutherland, Tut- 
tle and Brennan of Atlanta, Ga.: and 
Gardner, Morrison, Rogers and Me- 
Guire of Washington, D. C. The Gov- 
represented by Percy 


Was as- 


ernment was 
Young, 
sisted by several economists from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and auditors from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

Chief witness so far 
Claudius T. Murchison, 
The Cotton Textile Institute, who has 
through his testimony given the most 
comprehensive picture of the cotton 
textile industry over the past 15 years 
ever put into a record of this sort. 
Speaking as an economist familiar 
with the problems of the industry, he 
outlined the ills of the industry in a 
superb manner and with sincerity that 
could not be questioned. He was on 
the witness stand an entire day in de- 
livering his initial statement and was 


general counsel, who 


has been Dr. 
president of 


under cross-examination for two 
weeks. Dr. David Friday, a_ well 
known economist. was to succeed Dr. 


Murchison on the stand. 
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Cotton Movie 

Following favorable reactions to the 
Showing of the cotton-industry film 
“The Threads of a Nation,’ Columbia 
Pictures reports that bookings of this 
Short feature are being made in such 
volume as to assure truly natien-wide 
showing of it in the course of the next 
year. Supplementing the intensive pro 
motion of the film Pic- 
tures, The Institute is 
notifying managers 
training 


by Columbia 
Cotton-Textile 
advertising 
directors of 


and 
stores about ad 


vance bookings in their respective 
cities. 
= 
Cotton Research Congress 
The 


meet at 


Cotton Research Congress will 
Waco, Tex., during the month 
of June 1940. Discussions in the three- 
day will revolve around the 
world cotton situation, production, har- 
vesting, ginning and marketing. 
new uses of the fiber and seed. 


(congress is 


session 


and 
The 
sponsored by the 
cotton of Texas 
under the supervision of its section on 
research, of which A. B. Conner, di- 
rector of Texas Experiment Station, is 
chairman. 


heing 


state-wide committee 


® 
Pingree with Warwick 

Raymond Pingree 
technical staff of Warwick Chemical 
Company, West Warwick, R. I. In 
the past he has been associated with 
Sayles Finishing Company, U. S. Fin- 
ishing Company, and the Fine Chemi- 
cals Division of E. I. Du Pont de Ne 
mours & Co., Ine. 

Harold W. 
sales manager of Warwick and as vice 
president of the Impregnole Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Warwick. 

+ 
“Rayon and Silk Trades” 

Davison Publishing Company, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., has recently published the 
special 45th anniversary edition of the 


has joined the 


Rose has resigned as 


Davison’s Rayon and Silk Trades. 
which is a standard guide with the 
latest revised information on manu- 


facturers, dyers, finishers, throwsters, 
distributors, users, statistics, technical 
data, machinery and supplies, and 
dealers in many allied lines. The de- 
luxe office edition sells for $7.50 and 
the pocket edition for $5.50. 

* 


Merrill Transferred to 
Sykes Southern Office 


Warren C. Merrill, who has for 
some time been connected with the 
Boston office of Joseph Sykes Brothers 
Co., has been transferred to the Char- 
lotte, N. C., office, where he will make 
his headquarters, covering the North 
Carolina and Virginia territory for 
the company. 
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New Orleans, March 16, 1940 

THE GRADUAL advance in cotton val- 

ues during February which ecar- 
ried nearby deliveries to, or slightly 
above the early January highs, culmi- 
nated recently and thereafter the mar- 
ket assumed a tendency to sag, weak- 
ening as it worked lower. Sales of spot 
cotton were larger but this fact brought 
more hedging and with prices at a price 
where more certificated cotton could be 
expected to come out, the constructive 
side became attractive, support 
was lacking, liquidation set in, causing 
values to tend downward. 

[It is rather evident now that the re- 
lease of more than 2,500,000 of govern- 
ment surplus stocks of cotton have had 
the effect of causing prices to decline 
and at the same time relieve a pre 
viously tight spot situation. With the 
release of upwards of 2,000,000 bales 
out of the 19388 loans and around 700,- 
000 bales out of older stocks, the urg- 
ent demand was filled or measurably 
relieved since prices declined over $5.00 
a bale on the old crop options from the 
season’s high and the premium on the 
near months and the spot basis has 
been reduced materially. 

Further undoing of straddles from 
India, narrowing of the difference with 
Liverpool and lower prices at Bombay 
came at a time when export and do 
mestic demand was small, not to men- 
tion the weakness in the March posi- 
tion which expired recently under the 
weight of a relatively heavy flood of 
tenders. 

The domestic goods market failed to 
follow up the indicated improvement of 
the previous week, sales for the last 
period being below production, prices 
of cloth easing in consequence. 

As yet there are some in the trade 
of an optimistic nature as regards 
shipments abroad and U. S. consump- 
tion, the former expected to be around 
6,500,000 bales and domestic consump- 
tion probably nearly 8,000,000 bales, or 
a total of about 14,500,000. 

The Russo-Finnish peace pact and 
rumors of probably early peace in cen- 
tral Europe tended to depress values by 
influencing liquidation and discourag- 


less 
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ing bullish enterprise. 

Evidence of Britain’s desire to buy 
largely of foreign growths in order to 
conserve American exchange, is not fa- 
vorable to American trade. However, 
the British bought largely of U. S. cot 
ton this season, and while they have a 
good stock on hand, they may be as 
eager buyers next season if another 
subsidy, which seems to be in the mak- 
ing, becomes a reality. Such bait, a 
subsidy, all countries seem to be fond 
of and ready to take advantage of same 
when possible. 

Advices from Japan are to effect that 
a special exchange fund has been set 
up for the purchase of cotton. The 
hope is that a lot will be used to buy 
American cotton. Of this, however, 
there is no certainty at present. 

A feature, looked upon as encourag- 
ing, is the contention that values have 
declined to or near a price where the 
farmer will not be able to sell his loan 
equity at a profit, which is likely to be 
reflected in lighter offerings, and may 
serve to give a better tone to the mar- 
ket unless unexpected important politi- 
cal developments come to the surface 
abroad. 

Press advices from New York say in 
part: There has been little business of 
consequence from Europe, either from 
the belligerents or neutrals, siree the 
first of the year. Signs of export trade 
picking up in the textile industry were 
apparent during the past week, ended 
March 16, and while orders were by no 
means substantial they were numerous 
enough to indicate that countries which 
bought large quantities of American 





United States— 


August 1 to March 15— 
Brought into sight (marketed) 
Exports from the U. S. 
Spinners takings, world ..... 

March 15— 
Stock at all U. S. ports 
Stock at 102 interior towns 


Afloat to and at ports of Orient 
Totals of American 
Total of other kinds 
Total of all kinds 





CENSUS BREPORT—MARCH i14, 1940 
Bales— 


Consumption of lint in cotton growing States, February... 566,000 475,000 
Consumption of lint in New England States, February 78,000 72,000 
Consumption of lint in all other States, February ...... 19,000 15,000 
Consumption of lint in United States, February ......... 663,000 562,000 
Consumption of lint in cotton growing States, 7 months... 3,996,000 3,355,000 
Consumption of lint in New England States, 7 months... 574,000 497,000 
Consumption of lint in all other States, 7 months.... 134,000 107,000 
Consumption of lint in United States, 7 months ......... 4,704,000 3,959,000 
rn eee rrr TD vo woh bbe Sb beer sbeeenee ee 1,702,000 1,959,000 
ee ere ee eee: eee 1,777,000 1,630,000 
Stocks in public storage and at compresses Feb. 29...... 12,157,000 14,135,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and at compresses Feb. 29.. 13,934,000 15,765,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and at compresses Jan. 31.. 14,984,000 16,388,000 
Active spindles in cotton growing States, February... 17,170,000 17,090,000 
Active spindles in New England States, February 5,022,000 4,819,000 

re ee eee 612,000 624,000 


Active spindles in all other States, February 
Active spindles in United States, February 
Active spindles in United States, January 


AMERICAN aa 
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including Canada 


WORLD’S VISIBLE —s OF COTTON 


Afloat to and at ports of Europe ears 


toate > bbe anes (*) 8,545,000 
ales— This Year Last Year 
sa bik Wales wom 2,936,000 2,427,000 
Py eae A Oe 3,734,000 4,258,000 
ee eee eee (*) 987,000 
. <6 oad Boa es ee ee 386,000 196,000 
oo teh ares bee's’ [*)> 7,818,000 
cathe eetbebuwe (*) 2,437,000 
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goods in the period immediately after 
the outbreak of the war again are 
thinking seriously of placing more busi- 
ness here. 

Preparations are generally late ow- 
ing to low temperature and wet weath- 
er except in the west and Rio Grande 
Valley where moisture is claimed to be 
needed. As to the legislative program, 
little detinite information has come out 
of Washington lately, but early comple- 
tion of the farm bills is expected. Gen- 
eral expectations are for full benefits 
and protections for the next cotton 
crop. 

* 
U. S. Rayon Exports in 1939 


Showed Steady Growth 


Although not large in comparison 
with domestic consumption, exports of 
rayon from the United States showed 
a steady growth in 1939, @nd the dol- 
lar value and poundage of the export 
of this product were the largest of any 
year in the history of the export trade, 
States the Rayon Organon, published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
The dollar value of the estimated 12, 
000.000 pounds of rayon items export- 
ed from the United States was $15.,- 
300,000, according to the publication. 
This new high record total compares 
with a previous peak of $11,000,000 in 
1938 and a low of $2,400,000 in 1933. 

The West Indies area has for many 
years been the largest foreign market 
for American-made rayon products. 
Cuba, for instance, which took 25 per 
cent of all rayon exports, was Amerti- 
largest single customer. The 
Union of South Africa ranked second, 
the Philippines third, Canada fourth, 
and the United Kingdom fifth. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom in 
1939 were at about the same level as 
in 1988, but the shipments to the other 


, 
Cas 


four markets rose substantially last 
year. The five countries mentioned 


accounted for 78 per cent of our total 
1939. Four British 

(United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, and the Union of 
South Africa) accounted for 40 per 
cent of the 1939 value of rayon exports 
from the United States. 

Shipments of rayon filament yarn to 
domestic consumers amounted to 29.- 
700,000 pounds in the short month of 
February compared with 31,400,000 
pounds in January. Deliveries for the 
two months of 1940 totaled 61,100,000 
pounds, an increase of 16 per cent com- 
pared with 52,800,000 pounds delivered 
the corresponding months of 
1939. Stocks of rayon yarn held by 
American producers totaled 8,300,000 
pounds at the end of February, which 
compares with 7,000,000 pounds on 
hand as of January 31, 1940. 

- > onan 

The Cross-Index of all articles ap- 
pearing in “Cotton” during 1939 is 
now available to subscribers having 
all 1939 issues. 


rayon exports in 


Empire countries 


during 
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What the Southern Mills 
Are Doing 


Carolina Mills, Inc., Maiden, N. C., 
have bought the equipment of the 
Cayuga Linen and Cotton Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C., and it is understood that 
it will be moved to Newton, N. C., and 
installed in the old Catawba Cotton 
Mill, which is owned by the Carolina 
Company. When put into operation 
it will employ about 75 people. 


made to the 
Cumberland Cooperative Company, 
(Cumberland Homesteads, Tenn., for 
the establishment of a $110,000 textile 


A proposal has been 


plant. The mill would be a cotton 
spinning and knitting company, de- 


signed to employ 200 homesteaders. 


Sehwarzenbach Huber Company, it 
is reported, will build a textile plant 
at Luray, Va., for the manufacture of 
broad silks and rayons. It is under- 
stood that the first unit will be 30,000 
square feet and will employ 250 work 


ers. 


Carter Fabrics Corporation, South 
Boston, Va., is reported to be serious- 
ly considering a 200x200-foot addition 
to the recently constructed new plant. 
The new building, if erected, is expect- 


ed to be used as a finishing depart- 
ment. 
Burlington Mills Corporation has 


leased the of The Bogle 
Watkins Corporation for a period of 


five years, and it is reported that the 


property 


property will be used as a finishing 
plant. 
Southern Bleachery and Print 


Works, Inc., Taylors, 8S. C., have made 
plans for a $50,000 addition: the proj- 
ect will consist of the addition of an- 
cther floor to the bleachery division 
and will be used as a packing room. 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn., has begun work on 
an addition to its acetate rayon yarn 
rlant, which will increase the capacity 
about 12% per cent. The build 
ing will be of brick, cement and glass. 


hew 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., which re- 
moved its plant to Charlotte, N. C.. 
from Johnson City, Tenn., more than 
a year ago, has built its third ware- 
house at its plant on Dowd Road. 


New York interests have leased the 
Stedman Manufacturing Company’s 
building at Asheboro, N. C., and will 
begin the manufacture of chenille bed- 
spreads. 


Burlington Mills, Roanoke Weaving 
Unit, Vinton, Va., has work well un- 


der way on an addition which will 
have approximately 40,000 square feet 
of space, to house new looms. 


Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala., are 
installing 300 new Model X looms and 
an Abbott winder. The spinning and 
roving have been converted to long 
draft. 


Woodside Cotton Mills Company, 
Greenville, S. C., is reported to have 
installed three two-cylinder 
two cooking kettles and 


kettle. 


slashers, 


one storage 


American Finishing Company, Mem 
phis, Tenn., has announced plans for 
the construction of a concrete addition 
to the present office structure, at a 
cost of $12,000. 

Collins & Aikman Corporation, Rox- 
boro, N. C,, 100,000 
foot 


have added a 


square addition to the present 


plant. 


Owners of the new ribbon mill in 
srewton, Ala., are reported to be in- 
terested in establishing a plant at At 


more, Ala. 


Kenneth Cotton Mills, Walhalla, 8. 
(., have announced plans for a two- 
story addition measuring SOx 7) feet, 


to cost $45,000 including equipment. 


Belton (Tex.) Yarn Mills, it is re 
ported, will be re-organized and re- 
equipped. The mill has been idle for 


several years. 


Woolen Inc., 
Winchester, Va., a new concern, is op- 
manufacture 


Clearbrook Company, 


erating 16 looms in the 
of women’s sportswear. 


Anderson Press Cloth Company, An- 


derson, S. C.. has been chartered to 


manufacture filter cloth. J. G. Baker is 


president. 


Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Cedar- 
town, Ga., No. 1 Unit, installed 
additional carding machinéry, and has 
built a new warehouse. 


has 


Monroe (Ga.) Cotton Mills have 
changed 85 spinning frames to Whitin 


long draft. 


Melville Mills, Inec., Lincolnton, N. 
C., have recently completed installa- 
tion of 1,000 additional spindles. 


Oconee Mills, Inc., Westminster, S. 
C., will build an addition containing 
15,000 square feet of floor space. 


Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., is 
constructing a one-story addition. 
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Cotton Improvement Award 


The Culloden one-variety 
community has been chosen as the 
winner of the trophy awarded by the 
Cotton Manufacturers 
Georgia, for having produced the best 
results in the Georgia cotton improve 
ment program during the past 
Presentation of the trophy to the cot 
ton farmers in the winning district 
was made by R. O. Arnold, 


cotton 


Association of 


year 


president 


of the Cotton Manufacturers Associa 
tion of Georgia, at exercises held at 


Culloden, Ga., March 27. The selection 
of the Culloden district as the winner 
of the award this year was made by 
officials of the State College of Agri 
cuture, and of the U. S. Bureau’ of Ag 
ricultural 
rules and 
Statewide program, 
to improve the quality of Georgia cot 
ton. 

Under the One-Variety 


basis of 


Economics, on the 
regulations governing the 
which is designed 


(“orton (‘on 


munity plan, the farmers within se 





@ Miss Jane Cagle displaying the award 
won by the Culloden community 


lected areus agree to plant only a cer 
tests 


tain variety of cotton, which, Dj) 
experimentation, has been deter 
mined to be suited to 
and climatic conditions, and to be of 
such a grade, staple and character as 
the spinning requirements « 
the local textile mills. The 
grown in communities is 


fully supervised during cultivation and 


and 


hest local soil 


— 
--« 


to meet 
COTTOD 
these care 
ginning to prevent its becoming mixed 
with other varieties and complete re 
cords are kept with respect to fertiliz 
er used, production costs, and yield per 


acre, and the cotton is scientifically 
classed and graded before it is murk 
eted. 

Several hundred Georgia commun! 


ties have participated in this program 
for the and as a 
result the quality of Georgia cotton as 
a whole has been materiaily improved 
to the great advantage of the partici 


past several years, 


pating farmers who receive a much 
higher price for better grades and 


staple lengths. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATERIALS 


Improved Switchgear 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced important 
design improvements and a materia! 
price reduction on MI-9 metal-clad 
switchgears. All buses and connections 
are now completely insulated; the 
main bus is covered with a molded in- 
sulation having a dielectric strength 
greatly in excess of 5000-volt rating of 
the equipment. All bus connections are 
covered with two-piece molded covers, 
which are filled with compound. As 
with previous models, silver-to-silver, 
high pressure contacts minimize oxi- 
dation of contact surfaces. Many oth- 
er improvements are incorporated in 
this switchgear. 

e 
Stationary-Portable Fire 
Fighting Equipment 

C-O-Two Fire Equipment Company, 
10 Empire St., Newark, N. J., has an- 
nounced a new stationary-portable fire 

















fighting unit, which may be clamped 
to the wall as a fixed system installa- 
tion yet easily removed and carried as 
a portable unit. It consists of a 50- 
pound size cylinder of carbon dioxide, 
a 50-foot length of high-pressure, rein- 
forced flexible rubber hose, and a large 
discharge horn fitted with a quick- 
opening type valve for controlling dis- 
charge of gas from the cylinder. 


& 
Linameter 


The Cochrane Corporation, 17th St., 
and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.., 
has announced a new type of meter, 
the Linameter, which is adapted par- 
ticularly to the measurement of fluids 
having characteristics of viscosity, cor- 
rosiveness, and solubility such as fuel 
oil, ammonia, hot tar, ete. It is of the 
area type, with meter body installed as 
an integral part of the pipe line, and 
containing a weighted dise positioned 
by the velocity of fluid through a tap- 





ered throat in such a manner that the 
disk travel is directly proportional to 
flow rate. The meter is made in diff- 
erent combinations of indicating, re- 
cording and integrating features to 
Suit particular conditions and may be 
equipped with pressure and tempera- 
ture elements to record on the same 
chart with flow. 


* 


Combination Starter and 
Motor Disconnect Switch 


Cutler-Hammer, Inec., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has announced savings in wall 
space, installation time, wiring and 
service costs through use of the new 
combination across-the-liné starter 2 1d 
motor disconnect switch for use with 
squirrel cage and single phase motors. 
Front operation allows close ganging 
of a number of units in compact width 
and height multiples. The all-in-one 
construction combining the starter and 
disconnect switch and fuses in one en- 
closure saves wiring and conduit work. 
By loosening four screws the entire 
control panel may be removed. Over- 
load protection is provided and over- 
load heater coils and operating coils 
are readily interchangeable. 








Slasher Exhauster 


L. J. Wing Manufacturing Company, 
154 W. 14th St., New York City, have 
announced a new Slasher exhauster 
which is suitable for handling air con- 
taining steam, dirt, fumes, paint spray, 
grease, vapors, ete. It is a companion 
to the company’s elbow-type exhauster 
and is available in horizontal or ver- 
tical design with belt drive which per- 


Fulscopes 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has announced a new line 
of Fulscopes that have ease of opera- 





Fulscope 


tion and versatility of function, said to 
open the door to more efficient process 
control in industrial plants. 


e 


Solenoid Valve for 
Conditioning Control 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has made available a new, 
inexpensive solenoid valve that is said 
to be particularly adapted to the re- 
quirements of the heating and air con- 
ditioning industry, as well as to gen- 
eral applications in the control of air, 
oil, water and gas. 








STREET TETAETETERT Ieee 








mits selection of any fan speed to fit 
any condition of air volume and re- 
sistance. The new slasher exhauster 
is equipped with propeller fan which 
delivers large air volumes against duct 
or wind resistance. Location of mo 
tor outside the air duct keeps it clean 
and cool and reduces fire hazards when 
the air mixtures being exhausted are 
inflammable or explosive. 


wild 
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SOUTHERN FACTORING 


Receive Immediate Cash for Accounts Receivable 


Get Cash Profits 

Obtain Money For Raw Materials 
Purchase At Savings 

Earn All Trade and Cash Discounts 
Meet Payrolls and Taxes 

Reduce Collection Costs 

Eliminate Credit Losses 


For Complete Information Write Now To 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





AGGREGATE RESOURCES OVER SIxTyY MILLION DOLLARS 

















New Beaming Machine 

Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. 
J., has announced a new all purpose 
(filament and spun rayon, cotton, wool- 
high speed, full width beam- 
ing machine. It has a direct beaming 
drive and an adjustable pressure roll- 
er, which in case of thread breakage, 
can be cleared away from the beam. 
The beam supporting mechanism per- 
mits insertion and release of the beam 
without any effort through the opera- 
tion of a handwheel. The variable 
speed motor permits a warping speed 
from 50 to 650 yards per minute, with 
very low starting speed with sensitive 
control. The constant predetermined 
warping speed is maintained by a con- 
trol mechanism regulated by the warp 
tension and works independent of the 
pressure roller. Measuring roller is 
connected with a yard counter, which 
automatically stops the machine after 
the desired beam length is obtained. 
while for quick stopping, the warping 


en, etc.) 


beam, pressure roller and measuring 
drum are equipped with powerful 


brakes which are applied at the same 
time. An electrically driven carriage 
is available to move the machine later- 
ally in order to operate it on several 


beams. The machine can be built in 
any length and for beams up to 28 
inches flange diameter. 


* 
Patents Awarded 
Several patents have recently been 
awarded in the textile field, according 
to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney, 
Charlotte, N. C. John A. Pons, Mor- 
ganton, N. C., received a patent on a 
method and means for full- 
fashioned hosiery in which the selvage 
edge and the ravel edge are placed on 
points and the selvage edge is guard- 
ed while the ravel edge is severed, and 
then the looper passes a thread through 
the loops of the selvage edge and the 
ravel edge to join the portions of the 
stocking together. 
W. B. Hodge, Parks-Cramer Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., was awarded a patent 
relating to means for automatically 


looping 





stupping movement of the 
fans while the traveling clean- 
er moves from one machine 
to another, or if desired, 
while a machine is idle and 
being repaired. 

W. W. Tripp and Russel H. 
Kale, Mebane, N. C., a patent 
relating to a truck to be used 
in doffing winding machines 
and the like in which the box 
in which the cones of yarn 
are packed is supported on an 
inclined support so that as 
the placed in the 
box, layer by layer, the cen- 


cones are 


ter of gravity is such as to 
hold the box in an inclined 


surface. When the box is filled, it is 
transported by this truck to a suitable 
location in the mill, where, by a trip of 
a lever, the box is allowed to slide to 
the floor of its own accord. 

James W. Lewis, Spartanburg, 8. C., 
secured a patent on a truck for trans- 
porting warp beams and cloth rolls in 
a cotton mill. By suitable hydraulic 
means the carriage of the truck is lift- 
ed above the looms in narrow alleys so 
that the load may pass easily. 


@ 


Analyzes Colors 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, East 
End Ave. at 79th St., New York City, 
has announced a service for analyzing 
the colors going into products, assist- 
in standardizing them, and check- 
variations and drifts, all without 
necessity of considering sources of 
light or viewing conditions. This is all 
done by the Spectrophotometer. Sam- 
ples as small as two inches square are 
suflicient for testing, and charges for 
the service are said to be small. 
+ 
Grab and Carrier 
The Cleveland Tramrail Division of 
The Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, has devel- 
oped a new full-rotation box grab and 
tramrail carrier which is suitable for 
conveying materials in a wide range 
of industries. turned 


ing 
ing 


the 


Boxes may be 
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to any position by means of a gear- 
motor drive. If desired, a complete 
turn may be made. The grab is es- 
pecially desirable where gradual dump- 
ing is required. The box may be raised 
or lowered as desired; twin hoisting 
unit is used. The boxes are securely 
clamped in position by means of a 
handwheel located at the end opposite 
the gear-motor rotating mechanism, 
e 


Large Size Explosion 
Proof Motors 
U. S. Electrical Motors, Ine., Los An- 


geles, Cal., have advised that large size 
explosion proof motors are now avail- 


i 
; 





The 
shell type frame construction and have 
a specially designed fan which is quiet 
even at high speeds. 


¢ 


able. larger motors are of the 


Typewriter Addressing Machine 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has released for sale a 
new typewriter addressing machine, 
which is said to provide maximum ef- 
ficiency on work where a limited num- 
ber of repeat mailings to the same 
names does not warrant the use of ad- 
dress plates or stencils. It handles 
pre-stuffed envelopes easily. It has the 
carriage return, electric platen spacing 
and electric capital shift. 


a 
Duplex Recorder 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has developed a new duplex 
recorder for recording simultaneously 
kilowatts and rkva or kilowatts and 
frequency, or volts and amperes. It is 
expected to have a wide use wherever 
it is desirable to obtain synchronism 
between two separate recording mech: 
anisms in a single case. 


, e 
Polyform Yellow GF 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Del., 


have announced in a folder a new for- 
maldehyde 
Polyform Yellow GF, which dyes cotton 
and viscose rayon approximately the 
same shade. 
to washing and shows very good resist- 
ance to cold and salt water. 


aftertreated direct color, 


It has unusual fastness 
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WHY MILLS TURN TO (774 FOR ECONOMY 


Average Cost in Mills 
Using Ordinary 
Roll Covering 


ee eT semanas ee ee 





Average Cost in Mills 
Which Have Used 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
for Two or More Years 











And here’s a breakdown of actual roll covering costs as reported by representative 


mills which have been using Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots two or more years: 


Oe gear ae SR, ee ee 


HAT more convincing proof 

could you want on the 
economy of cork as a roll covering 
than these figures (left) from mills 
that have used Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots for two or more years? 

The initial cost of Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots is no higher than that of 
other roll coverings. You save with 
quicker, cheaper assembly—longer 
wear—and the fact that you can 
rebuff these rolls three or four times 
at a cost of about !¢ per roll. 

Furthermore, you can produce 
better yarn with these cots, for 
their higher coefficient of friction 

20s - he ht ane prat ; assures a stronger, more uniform 
' ‘Os | og product; better running work; less 
” — oi” peculer “" eyebrowing and end breakage; less 
° | : : —e. clearer waste; fewer top roll laps. 
me . —_— An Armstrong representative will 
. : 205 oO sae Ore be glad to show you how your mill 
<n. | Reo can reduce production costs and im- 
309s - * , pref prove quality with Armstrong’s 
“i Cork Cots. He will show you actual 
. 30s * G-O! conn OTess production figures of other mills. 
16.5" 40: | . Write Armstrong Cork => 
G | ™ Company, Textile Prod- ’ 
O ,08 ucts Section, 923 Arch St., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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New Westinghouse Equipment 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has announced several new products. 

The new Mobilaire packaged room 
coolers require no plumbing connec- 
tions and only a few minutes for in- 
stallation. They have capacities of 
4,000, 6,000 and 8,500 BTU’s per hour, 
and are particularly suited for econom- 
ically cooling executive offices and 
rooms in homes. 

The new line of wall and floor 
mounted air heaters are constructed to 
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Cooler 


solve heating problems for specifie ap- 
plications. They are easy to install and 
clean. 

Nofuze De-ion circuit breaker panel- 
boards are designed particularly for 
use where the air is filled with chem- 
ical or acid vapors and are calibrated 
for use under oil. They are suitable 
for both indoor and outdoor mounting ; 
the new thermal-trip breaker insures 
constant tripping regardless of tem- 
perature change. 

To meet the requirements of synthet- 
ic fiber plants, central station auxill- 
aries and general industrial applica- 
tions, two air circuit breakers, station- 
ary and removable, have been an- 
nounced. The improved features of the 
type DA draw-out units make breaker 
removal safe and quick. 

Two improved types of oil immersion 
heaters are designed specifically for 
heating mineral oil, paraffin and alka- 
line cleaning solutions. The terminal 
boxes on these oil heaters have been 
changed to condulet boxes which great- 
ly simplifies the wiring problem. 

4 
G. E. Drying Lamps 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced a complete 
line of drying lamps, designed to pro- 
duce infra red (heat rays) instead of 
light. Use of the new lamps in a wide 
‘ange of trial installations clearly 
shows that heat from the lamps can 
be used to great advantage in a variety 
of industrial operations, according to 
the company. The new line permits 
users to speed up process drying, ex- 
pedite surface heating, and to facili- 
tate today’s trend toward straight-line 
continuous-flow production. 
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For Sizing Staple Rayon 
National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N. J., has announced two new develop- 
ments for the sizing of yarns of cut 
Staple rayon, acetate and wool combi- 
nations of these yarns. Trade-named 
Nopeo 1111 and Nopco 1227-B, both new 
products are non-hygroscopic softeners 
to be used in the sizing mixture. They 
are said to reduce shedding, increase 
flexibility and elasticity. 
* 
Ball Bearings for 
Small Shafts 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corpora- 
tion, Stamford, Conn., has made avail- 
able diminutive precision ball bearings 
with retainers, for very small shafts. 
Data sheets are available giving sizes 
of the bearings, which have as small a 
bore as one-eighth inch. 

* 

Mechanical Ring-Balance Meter 

ftepublic Flow Meters Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has announced a new mechanical 
meter of the ring-balance type for me- 
tering steam, water, gas, air, ete., at 
static pressures up to 1000 pounds per 
square inch. It will give full scale 
readings on differentials as low as 
three inches of water, which is said to 
he ideal for low pressure gas and air 





ieusurement. The meter is housed in 
i rugged steel case suitable for ex- 
posed locations. It is easily adjusted 
by changing a calibrating weight, has 
12-inch evenly graduated chart, and 
is furnished with any combination of 
indicator, recorder and cyclometer type 
integrator. 
a 
Alexander Introduces New 
Leather Link Belt 

Alexander’ Brothers, Inc., 406 N. 
Third St., Philadelphia, Pa., has made 
available the Duplex leather link belt, 
in which each link is made from two 
plies of leather. The flesh or rough 
sides of the single links are bonded to- 
gether, producing one solid link with 
the smooth or grain side of the leather 
on the outside. Because of the con- 
struction, the friction between the 
links and ensuing frictional heat is re- 


duced to a minimum, according to the 
company. It is recommended that af- 
ter long operation and the leather links 
show sign of wear on one side, the belt 
should be turned over so that the in 
side pulley ply is on the outside, re 
sulting in longer life. 

© 


Powell with Aridye 

Clovis S. Powell, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Ware Shoals Bleachery, 
and for 28 years connected with that 
firm, has joined the Aridye Corpora- 
tion. He will be connected with the 
Greenville, S. C., office of that organi- 
zation. 

* 

Weave-Lok 

Warwick Chemical Company, West 
Warwick, R. I., has announced the ad- 
dition of Weave-Lok, an improved slip 
proofing agent, to its line of chemical 
specialties. It is a new resin finish 
primarily recommended for underwear 
fabrics, linings and dress fabrics. It 
is a self-contained product, merely re- 
quiring the use of two to four per cent 
solution without the addition of other 
mmaterials, although finishing oils may 
be used in combination with it. Weave- 
lok imparts a soft hand without any 
trace of harshness or brittleness, and 
is said to stop pulling at the seams, 
prevents slipping, sagging or fraying. 


Lo-Amp Motor 


The Louis Allis Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has announced a new Lo- 
Amp electric motor that is especially 
designed for use on refrigerating and 
air conditioning units. It has low 
locked rotor current and can be sup- 
plied with either high starting torque 
or normal starting torque. There are 
no centrifugal switches, relays, brushes 
or slip rings. 
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The Equalized Ply Stresses in... 









PATENTED 





Make a Matched Team for Horsepower 


HEY’RE gait-matched and strength- 

matched; they pull together equally, 
| regardless of whether the load is heavy or 
; light and regardless of whether the pul- 
. leys have large or small diameter. 


MS Sha Ts Asa 


he eR Ge 


There are no power ponies hitched up 
with power horses when you have equal- 
ized ply stresses. 


They divide the pull equally around the 
curve of the pulley where the work is done. 











That’s why they stand up to tough service, 
effectively and economically. The explana- 
tion is illustrated in the diagram «3 
below and detailed in Bulletin | 
6808-C. Write for it. 


ply Pcl 
all plies workingasa TEAM 


Patent Nos. ,978,912- 2,010,804 


JA *1\2. ADVANTAGES 
y 
A Ruptures in outside ply eliminated. 
2. Freedom from ply separation. 


ORDIN 
ply stresses UNEQUAL 
one WORKER ply 


three SLACKER plies 


aD 
TI 


PRODUCTS 








GH Note that each 
\\, ply is a WORKER’ 















Conveyor and Elevator Water H AS 

Belt” Gissteien ss SS Z Lg 3. Longer fastener life. 
Transmission Belt Launder Lining 4. Can be operated on smaller pulleys 
V-Belt Industrial Brake Blocks . Less bearing, shafting and hanger troubles. 
Air Hose and Lining - For heavy loads, plies may be increased with 
Contractors Hose Molded Rubber same pulleys. 
Fire Hose Goods « Operation less affected by atmospheric conditions. 
Hydroviic Hose Rubber Lined Tanks Higher overload capacity or margin of safety 
Oil and Gasoline Hose Rubber Covered Rolls —— 
Sand Blast Hose , - hess wear on pulley side. 
Steam Hose Abrasive Wheels 10. Can be dressed without injury to belt. 
Suction Hose Bowling Balls 25 LBS. 11. High production efficiency. 


PLY STRESSES 12. Material reduction in belting costs. 


a ACh Gup ltd: a-3 iach iuicite. 


~ ~2 OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
RE 5 as bie Soa a Bi 
. SQ WZ 9 fi EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
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Taylor’s new Aine of instruments IT GIVES YOU THESE 5 FORMS OF CONTROL! 
. Fixed High Sensitivity—for on-and-off control where there are 
1S NOW Te ady fi or y ou! small time lags, large capacities, regardless of load changes. 
Adjustable Sensitivity—for throttling control on applications 
with a wide range of time lags and capacities, where there are 
The New Taylor Fulscope Recording Controller infeeciaen’ on maine tnd Ana ; 
All the advantages of conventional control and a Adjustable Sensitivity with Automatic Reset (infame case) for 
; . : precision control on applications with a widé range of time 
new control effect, Pre-Act*, merged in one com- lags and capacities and gradual, sustained lod changes. 
pletely redesigned controller! eee Versatile! eee *Adjustable Sensitivity with Pre-Act, ‘Tay or’s new control 
Adaptable! ... Convertible from the simplest to effect — se rate of eee oe a pot 
. tions with a wide range of time Ings and capacities, and sud- 
the most complete controller by merely adding den, momentary disturbances wi ra Pustained load changes. 
unit assemblies! ... Embodies outstanding new *Adjustable Sensitivity with A itomi ic Reset and Pre-Act— 
principlés, new control effects achieved after years for wt ys <P pipes on: PI men inv — : — 
: : range of time lags and capacities with sudden and sustaine 
of experiment and research ... Single duty and load changes. The Pulsespe Gagtroller with all three effects 
double duty mechanisms can be adapted to almost any of your control problems. 


Bee 








Every one of these Design Features in the new Taylor Fulscope Controller 
oe x 


% ¥ 
Automatic Reset (in the instrument case)— Fully and continuously adjustable over 
a much wider range, permitting the one correct adjustment your specifit require- 
ments demand. Simply, precisely constructed for even performance and Casy 
maintenance. 


Fully Pneumatic Sensitivity Reduction— A Wider. adjustment range gives you con- 
sistent performance, makes the effects of instrument friction almost negligible, 
automatically levels off fluctuations in air supply pressure. Pen movement and 
output pressure have a close linear relationship that insures better control on dif- 
ficult applications. What’s more, you may vary the controller sensitivity through- 
out the entire range, scarcely changing the output pressure or disturbing the 
control point. 


Universal Application—Same control mechanism for temperature, pressure, rate of 
flow and liquid level in recording and indicating controllers. (Temperature and 
pressure recording controllers are available in double-duty form.) 

Quick-Change Unit Construction— No soldered joints, no screws to drop. The cases 
are drilled and tapped to accommodate the most complete forms of control, and to 
enable you to. maintain easily and change froni6neform to another in the field. 


Pre-Calibrated Actuating System— More easily interchangeable than ever. 


| aylor TEMPERATURE, FLOW and LEVEL 
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Magnifying Adjustment Dials— Easier to read, adjust. Calibrated in 
absolute units. 

Easy Convertibility— From direct to reverse action. 

Universal Case— Made of die-cast aluminum, for faceor flush mounting. 
Electric Chart Clocks— Redesigned, with improved coils, oil-immersed 
gears, and slower-speed motors. Spring-driven clocks are an alternate. 
Explosion-proof electric clocks are also available. 

inbuilt Air Filters— Easy to clean, more efficient and accessible. They 
supplement large filter and drip well. 

Quicker Chart-Changing—Separate pen lifter and hub nut eliminated. 
Accessibility— Dials and knobs instantly accessible without removing 
chart and chart plate. 

Greater Sturdiness— Al! vital parts of 15-8 stainless steel. Neoprene 
gaskets throughout. 





The new Taylor Recorder The new Taylor Fulscope Indicating Controller 
Twin of Taylor Fulscope Recording Controller ... has the same unit construction, control mecha- 
-_ ° t L, ] ~ , f $, } oO fi V4 Ire ch , rete Pa 
.. it contains all the fine features of the new a “er ee a? ‘ ssa 
, ; : istics as the Taylor Fulscope Recording Controller, 
Fulscope which are not exclusively control. Like h ape hae ; 
“— : ea ¢ ut comes in sing/e-duty form only. 
its twin, it’s an outstanding performer with sig- 
nificant improvements that promise all-round 
better results. 


All these Design Features of the new Taylor Recorder are new advances 
* + # 

Universal Case— Made of die-cast aluminum, for face or flush mounting. Furnished 

standard in black, or in white finish if specified. 


Easy Convertibility— All cases drilled and tapped so that various Fulscope Controller 
units may be added if desired. Your job of changing your instrument from a re- 
corder into a controller is simple—no complicated fuss or bother. 


Dust-proof, Moisture-proof Case— Neoprene door gaskets and improved door latch 


give a positive door seal. The sturdy, chromium-plated door handle has a bayonet 
action. Can be locked with a padlock, or cylinder type lock can be installed. 
Rigid Chart Plate— This is of die-cast aluminum, permitting easier pencilled chart 


notations—it carries the chart clamp and pen lifter, too. 


Quicker Chart-Changing— The chart-clamping mechanism combines the chart lock- 
ing device and pen lifter in one unique design. You release the chart and lift the 
pen merely by pulling the chart knob outward—and replace the chart just as easily. 
It makes chart-changing a one-hand operation that takes only half as long. 
improved Actuating Units—The same strong, durable Taylor Bourdon spring ha 
been made reversible, with a take-off lug and new sub-base. Accurate instrumen 
calibration is now easier than ever. 


THE NEW TAYLOR RECORDER iS Better Pen Arm Movement Assembly— The new-design spring and pen arm move- 
AVAILABLE IN THESE 5 FORMS NOW! ment are lightweight 18-8 stainless steel, and may have an over-throw link for over- 


range or under-range protection. One-, two-, or three-pen combinations are available. 
Temperature Recorders— Mercury, vapor- ; , : 7 
actuated, or gas-actuated , ° Electric Chart Clocks— They have been redesigned—-new have improved coils, oil- 

’ . - ° . 
immersed gears, and slower-speed motors. S pring-driven clocks are an alternate. 


Pressure Recorders— Gauge, absolute, dif- * ; ; :, 
ferential, and volumetric Explosion-proof electric clocks are also available. 


Flow Recorders Simplified Tube System Replacements—The new replacements are calibrated and 
Load Recorders—T ension, compression types. correctly located on the sub-base and changes in the field cun be made easily and 


Liquid Level Recorders quickly. 





Ae 


pm Ask the Taylor man for the whole thrilling story 
of these big new developments in Taylor Control. 
Find out what they can save you. Or write Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y. Plant also 
in Toronto, Canada. Manufacturers in Great Britain: 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London, England. 


INSTRUMENTS... . Indicating - Recording - Controlling 
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Paraffin Wax Emulsifier 


National Oil Products Company, Har- 
rison, N. J., has developed a paraffin 
wax emulsifier for use in all processes 
and products where wax is needed, 
named NOPCO 2251. It is a heavy, 
tun colored paste that is mixed with 
paraffin wax to make the wax water 
dispersible or emulsifiable. It is said 
to produce a stabilized emulsion spon- 
taneously and without the application 
of energy in the form of rapid agita- 
tion or shearing effect. No _ special 
equipment is necessary. 

. 
““Avisco” 

in response to inquiries from textile 
manufacturers relative to “Avisco”, 
the new strong staple fiber, American 
Viscose Corporation has made public 
additional technical information about 
this fiber. With respect to textile 
outlets it is stated that Avisco is being 
spun immediately on the cotton system 
and that it is being tried out in worst- 
ed and silk spinning. The question was 
raised as to whether this strong staple 
spins finer than standard staple and 
with less breakage in the cotton spin- 
ning process. On this point, it was ex- 
plained that Avisco does not of itself 
spin finer than a standard staple fiber 
of the same size but in a fine count it 
gives added strength which enables the 
yarn to be processed into the fabric 
with less breaks and gives a stronger 
fabric. 

Numerous other interesting points 
were brought out. Avisco, it Was Sstat- 
ed, loses a smaller percentage of 
strength when wet than standard sta- 
ple. Furthermore, it enables spun 
varns to be made with high twist. It 
is generally known that higher than 
normal twists cause a sharply decreas- 
ing tensile strength in regular spun 
rayon yarns. The added strength pre- 
sent in Aviseco produces high twist 
yarns which are practical for mill pro 
cessing and fabrication. 

It is sold as open staple, in standard 
bales. The new strong staple is avail- 
able in six types. 

@ 


Textile Books 

A new textbook, JVeztile Matheme 
tics, is recently off the press. The co- 
authors are H. H. Willis, G. H. Dun- 
lap, E. F. Cartee and Vernette B. 
Moore. This book of 125 pages and 
some thirty illustrations presents prob- 
lems based on yarn manufacturing and 
weave room calculations. Besides its 
use in textile schools it is also very 
suitable for use in evening classes in 
textile plants. 

Thomas A. Campbell, Jr.. and H. H. 
Willis of Clemson Textile School have 
just published Elementary Tertile 
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Costing, Part II and Elementary Tex- 
tue Costmg, Part 111, companion texts 
designed to be used together. Hlemen- 
tary Textile Uosting, Part II presents 
a typical cost system for grey goods. It 
is a simple but complete exampte of 
textile costing designed to serve as in- 
structional aid and model. it has 
some 125 pages and 30 illustrations. 
Elementary Tezrttle Costing, Part III 





is « student’s work book of ninety 
pages containing blank forms for an 
independent system of textile costing: 
it provides the student with the actual 
experience of setting up and reconcil- 
ing his own independent textile cost- 
ing system. 

Anyone interested in securing the 
above texts may write to H. Ll. Willis, 
Clemson, S. C., for fuller details. 








TIMELY NEWS IFEMS 


with a TEATILE SLANT 


Greer Southern Manager 
for Original Bradford Soap 

James A. Greer, Greenville, S. C., has 
been appointed southern manager for 
The Original Bradfo:d Soap Works 
Inc., West Warwick, R. I. Mr. Greer 
has for 18 years been southern mana- 
ger for the “American Wool & Cotton 





Mr. Greer 


lteporter.”” He will continue to make 
his home in Greenville, S. C., and will 
have an office and warehouse there 
for the convenience in handling the 
products of the company he now repre- 
sents, 

ca 


Piedmont AATCC Announces 
Meetings for Year 

The spring meeting of the Piedmont 
Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will be 
held at the King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N. C., April 27, the summer out- 
ing will again be at the Ocean Forest 
Hotel Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 21-22, 
and the fall meeting will be at the Car- 
olina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., Novem- 
ber 2. H. E. Kiefer, Jr., Ware Shoals 
(S. C.) Manufacturing Company, is 
chairman of the section. 

+ 

Hygrade Expands 

Hygrade Lamp Division of the Hy- 
grade Sylvania Corporation, Salem, 
Mass., has leased two buildings of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company at 
Ipswich, Mass., containing 69,000 








square feet of floor space, for the man- 
ufacture of Hygrade Miralume fluo- 
rescent lighting units, formerly made 
at the Salem plant. Demand for the 
fluorescent units has grown to such an 
extent that it has become necessary to 
obtain separate quarters for this 
branch of the business. 
% 

Acquire Business 

Reilly-Whiteman-Walton Company, 
Conshohocken, Pa., have acquired the 
business of H. E. Bishop Company, 
marketers of Windsor textile ofis and 
processing products. H. E. Bishop, 
formerly associated with the U. 5S. 
Testing Company, Inc., and executive 
secretary of the Throwsters Kesearch 
Institute, will be associated with the 
organization. 

. 

Republic Steel Enlarges 

Republic Steel Corporation, in order 
to meet the rapidly increasing demand 
for stainless steel, has placed into op- 
eration improved and greatly expand- 
ed facilities for making stainless steel 
at Canton and Massillon, Ohio. In 
celebration of the event, the plants 
were inspected by a large group of 
newspaper and trade paper editors. 


e 


Gulick Re-elected President 
of National Oil Products 


Charles P. Gulick, one of the found- 
ers of the National Oil Products Com 
pany, Harrison, N. J., has been re. 
elected president of the company after 
a two year absence from that post. 
Mr. Gulick, who left the presidency in 
June 1938 to become chairman of the 
board, will also serve as board chair 
man. He succeeds John H. Barton, 
who retired as president on March 1. 
Other officers and directofS were 
re-elected and in addition Richard N. 
Gulick and William A. Coolidge were 
named as directors. The stockholders 
approved an increase in the capital 
stock structure. 
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WENT UNDETECTED 
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To quote the plant superintendent: “The grease for- 
merly used on our difficult bearing lubrication job 
would not withstand the moisture conditions encoun- 
tered. It gummed up the bearings — power costs 
jumped as much as $250 per month. * “On the recom- 
mendation of Tide Water engineers we changed to 
Tycol Green Cast Greases because of their superior 
lubricating properties, and their ability to resist the 
washing action of water. Bearings are now better lubri- 
cated and excessive power costs have been banished. 
And we were surprised and delighted to learn that 25% 
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more cars may now be hauled per locomotive because 
of the reduction in frictional losses.”’ » » » This operator, 
like hundreds of others using Tycol Green Cast 
Greases, gets better protection — more effective lubri- 
cation — per pound of grease. Here's the reason: Tycol 
Green Cast Greases are made from the finest cylinder 
oils available. A minimum of soap — a maximum of oil 
— is used. More lubricating oil per pound assures more 
economical lubrication. » » » Call the Tide Water repre- 


sentative or office for full details. 


Distributors of Tycol Products in No. and So. Carolina— Heath Distributing Co., 1122 South Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
TIDE WATER DIVISION, 17 BATTERY PLACE 


New York, N. Y. 


\ 
} 
i 
| 
| 
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TIDE WATER tsntcavrs 
3 LUBRICANTS 


THERE 1S A COMPLETE LINE OF TYCOL LUBRICANTS SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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BOSTON WOVEN HOSE | 
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T PAYS TO BUY BY NAME! — 









WORKS: | 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. [} 


POSTAL ADDRESS: 
BOX 1071, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





& RUBBER COMPANY 
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Anderson Branch Manager 
for Cutler-Hammer 


Ek. K. Anderson has been appointed 
manager of the Dallas (Tex.) branch 
office of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. This office serves the 
states of Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma 
and the southern part of New Mexico. 
Located at 624 Santa Fe Building, the 
Dallas branch office is under the su- 
pervision of G. E. Booth, district Imana- 
ver, located at St. Louis. 


@ 


Webb Durham Succeeds Connor 
as Foster Sales Manager 

T. E. Connor, sales manager of Fos- 
ter Machine Company, Westfield, 
Mass., will retire on May 1, and will 
be succeeded by Webb Durham, now 
southern manager for the company. 
Mr. Durham will reside at Westfield. 
removing there from his present resi- 
dence in LaGrange, Ga. 

Mr. Connor, who is also vice-presi- 





Mr. Durham 


dent and assistant treasurer of Foster 
Machine Co., will continue with the 
company but in a less active capacity. 

The company will continue to be di- 
rectly represented in a sales capacity 
in the South by Edward C. Connor, at 
the southern office, 1314 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., and in the At- 
lanta territory by Fred P. Brooks, 406 
South Candler St., Decatur, Ga. 

Mr. Durham, whose connection in 
the textile industry has been mainly 
in the southern states and now will in- 
clude the entire textile field, will con- 
tinue to keep in close touch with the 
southern textile mills. 


» 


E. E. Free Laboratories 
Merge with U. S. Testing 


The E. E. Free Laboratories, former- 
ly specializing in acoustics, light, elec- 
tronics, vibration control and general 
physics, have merged with The United 
States Testing Company, Inc., -with 
main offices at Hoboken, N. J. The 
comnplete equipment, staff and associ- 
ates of the Free Laboratories will be 
maintained at their present location, 
TiS Fifth Ave., New York City. E. A. 
Graham, formerly associated with Dr. 
Free, will manage the laboratories, 
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which will be known as the engineer- 
ing and research division of the ‘lest- 
ing company. 

* 
Bartholomew Heads Fletcher 


Robert J. Bartholomew has been 
elected president of Fletcher Works, 
Philadelphia, V’a., succeeding Otto W. 





Mr. Bartholomew 


Schaum, who has been president since 
1907 and who now becomes chairman 
of the board, retaining an active par- 
ticipation in the company’s affairs. Mr. 
Bartholomew has been with the com- 
pany’s engineering department since 
1895, and chief engineer for 25 years. 
He has also been secretary of the com- 
pany since 1933. He is widely known 
as an expert on narrow fabric looms 
and silk and rayon throwing. W. H. 
Rometsch, Jr., formerly treasurer, be- 
comes also secretary succeeding Mr. 
Bartholomew in this position. 


. 


Gaylord Package Wins 
Honorable Mention 
The Drumpak, a new and different 
corrugated container, with great possi- 
bilities for wide use, has again been 
awarded honorable mention in the All- 
America package competition. This 
package is manufactured Dy Gaylord 
Container Corp., Jersey City. N. J. 


+ 


Generic Names for 
Rayon Fabrics 


Considering the comparatively recent 
advent of rayon in the textile industry, 
there has been some confusion in at- 
tempting to describe fabrics. The names 
being used for rayon fabrics are in 
some cases the property of individual 
firms, and in other cases are mis- 
nomers. In order to avoid such con- 
fusion and to clarify generic names and 
definitions of rayon fabrics, the Com- 
mittee on Generic Names for Rayon 
Fabrics has been formed, located at 469 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Already 
two definitions of generic names have 
been selected by the committee, that of 
“twalle” and that of “grenai’. The 
former is the generic name of a group 
of fabrics made of filament rayon, com- 
monly known as pigment prints, pig- 
ment taffetas and French erepes of the 








type of 92x68 and 72x56, plain weaves 
made of normal twist yarns processed 
with a full shrunk finish. Grenai also 
refers to continuous filament yarns, 
consisting of a full twist viscose yarn 
and an acetate normal twist yarn com- 
bined, of the plain or novelty so-called 
alpaca weave. 
* 
New Plant for 
Elastic Stop Nut 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has recently broken ground 
for a new plant on Vauxhall Road, 
Union, N. J., a suburb of Newark. The 
plant will be used solely for the manu- 
facture of the corporation’s extensive 
line of self-locking nuts. 
co 
Sandoz Chicago Office 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., has an- 
nounced the opening of a Chicago office 
located at 231 La Salle St. Arthur A. 
Barker, resident manager, assisted by 
Frank G. Roux, both of whom have 
been associated with the Company 
headquarters in New York, will be in 
charge of the office. Technicians will 
supplement the staff of the office from 
time to time. 
@ 
Allis-Chalmers Manager 
D. S. Kerr has been appointed man- 
ager of the Atlanta office of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Kerr is a graduate of Purdue Univer- 
sity and has been with the company 
since 1922. As manager of the Atlanta 
office, he will have under his jurisdic- 
tion both the Chattanooga and Knox- 
ville offices. 
@ 
Hospital Insurance 
Hochmeyer Bros., Inc., manufactur- 
ers of corduroys, Lowell, Mass., have 
added hospitalization and surgical op- 
eration benefits to the provisious of 
their group program which since 193U 
has provided employees of the concern 
with life insurance, now approximat- 
ing $230,000, supplemented by sickness 
and accident benefits. The plan is be- 
ing underwritten by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company on a coopera- 
tive basis whereby the employees con- 
tribute fixed amounts and the employ- 
er bears the balance of the entire net 
cost. Under the rearranged plan, hos- 
pitalized employees will receive $3.00 
or $6.00 a day for a period not to ex- 
ceed a maximum of 31 days, while in 
case of surgical operations, payments 
ranging up to $150 will be made. The 
plan provides $1,000 of life insurance, 
and ‘benefits of $10 a week in case of 
sickness or non-occupational injury. 
Included in the group plan is visiting 
nurse care and the distribution of 
pamphlets on health conservation and 
disease prevention. 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * Chicago . San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans «+ Jersey City «+ Seattle * Indianapolis + Houston 
Los Angeles « Minneapolis « Dallas + Jacksonville * Columbus + Fort Worth + Detroit * Tampa « Cincinnati « Des Moines 
Oklahoma City + Portland + Greenville * San Antonio * Memphis + Kansas City * Milwaukee « Bogalusa + Weslaco 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION © ST. LOUIS, 


Gentlemen: We would like to discuss the possibilities of increasing sales 
through our shipping containers. Get in touch with us for interview. 


Firm 


Address_____ 





City eee State 
By 
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Rayon Graduate Course 


The Rhode Island School of Design, 
providence, R. I., has announced a new 
scholarship which will make possible 
the introduction of a graduate course 
covering the rayon field. The student 
will be given an opportunity to supple- 
ment his school work by actual train 
ing and study in the industry itself, 
through a cooperative arrangement to 
be developed. The Atlantic Rayon 
Scholarship of $1200 will be awarded 
yearly to a senior textile student who 
in the opinion of the committee pos- 
sesses those qualities which indicate a 
future ability as a textile executive. 


Every time a bale is picked up or set down, costly production time is con- 
sumed. By eliminating much of this handling through use of a Cleveland 
Tramrail bale handling system a big savings in time and consequently in 


cost is made. 


As the world’s largest builder of Tramrail overhead materials handling 
equipment, Cleveland Tramrail is prepared to furnish systems of every 
type: motor-operated, automatically controlled, hand-propelled and gravity. 


Write for literature. 







BE MADE WITH A 


MODERN BALE HANDLING SYSTEM 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


Tun CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO 
1175 Depot Street 
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Smith Promoted at 
General Motors 


George A. Smith, assistant plant 
manager of the Meriden, Conn., fac- 
tory of the New Departure Division, 
General Motors Corporation, has been 
appointed assistant general manager 
of the Hydra-Matic Transmission Di- 
vision of General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Smith came to New 
Departure in 1920 as foreman of ma- 
ehining inspection and advanced rapid- 
ly through various positions until his 
appointment last year as assistant 
plant manager. 
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Cleveland Tramrail 
available for all 
overhead materials 
handling purposes 
for loads up to five 
tons. 
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News of Viscose 
Sales House 


Lustre Fibres Limited, selling agents 
for the American Viscose Corporatien, 
now at 200 Madison Avenue, New 
York, will move their sales offices on 
or about May 1 to the Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
it is announced by W. B. Olmsted, 
general sales manager. It is also an- 
nounced that branch sales oftice, situ- 
uted in the New York office, has been 
established for the New York district. 
The area of the new branch office will 
cover Northern New Jersey and all of 
New York State including New York 
City. J. H. Hammes, formerly Aassis- 
tant manager of the Viscose Process 
Division has been appointed manager 
of this New York branch: he will be 
assisted by R. N. Semler. 


Several other changes are indicated. A. C 
Werner, manager of the Acetate Division, has 
been appointed to the newly created post of 
assistant general sales manager; G. L. Storm, 
assistant to Mr. Werner, becomes Acetate 
Division Manager, with J. ©. Wilmerding, 
formerly of the Fibro Division, as his assist- 
ant. Maclean Williamson, who has been at 
the company’s Charlotte, N. C., office, comes 
to New York to be assistant to W. D. Ben- 
son, manager of the Viscose Process Division. 

The executive personnel of the respective 
divisions now is as follows: Viscose Process 
Division: W. D. Benson, manager; Maclean 
Williamson, assistant. Fibro Division: H. W. 
Rose, manager; W. N. Chase, assistant. Ace- 
tate Division: G. L. Storm, manager; J. O. 
Wilmerding, assistant. Vinyon Division: W. 
G. Luttge, manager. 


Obituary 

CLAUDE W. McSwalIn, agent in the 
Cotton Utilization Research Division of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Since 1935, passed away suddenly of a 
heart attack on March 12, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He was to have been one 
of the section leaders in the Cotton 
Processing Division of the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory at New 
Orleans, which is now under construc- 
tion. 


CHARLES ARTHUR WHITE, secretary- 
treasurer of Leeds & Northrup Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., passed away 
March 2 after a two-week illness. He 
was SS years old. 


Davip C. JONES, vice-president and 
general manager of The Lunkenheimer 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, passed 
away March 11 after a brief illness. 


GEORGE W. FoGELMAN, 79, retired 
founder of the Burlington (N.C.) Ho- 
siery Mill in 1891, passed away Febru- 
ary 16 at his home in Burlington. 


MATHEW CRAIG KIRKPATRICK, 53, mas- 
ter mechanic of the American Spinning 
Company, Greenville, S. C., passed 
away on January 21. 


EDWIN M. MONSELL, 57, president of 
the Sand Springs (Okla.) Textile 
Mills, Ine., passed away recently of 
heart trouble. 
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New Textile Publieations 


Calco Chemical Division of American Cyna- 
mid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. A new 
shade card, with information whose extent 
and accuracy is said to exceed that of any 
previously available. Actual dyeings are 
shown on this card for 144 Calco woo) shades 
plus 42 explanatory and comprehensive tables, 
giving fastness properties for every use for 
which these dyes are suitable. 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass. An 
illustrated folder on Stabilflo Valves. Picture 
of cut-a-way valve so that its actual opera- 
tion may be seen. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. A revised catalog section 
No. 151, introducing new horsepower ratings 
for multiple V-belt drives. 


Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland. 
Ohio. Interesting booklet for users of dyes, 
dealing with dyeing equipment of Enduro 
stainless steel. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio. A _ portfolio entitled ‘‘Close- 
Ups of Successful Corrugated Boxes’’, giv- 
ing a case study of various types of pack- 
ages. 


Calco Chemical Division of American Cy- 
anamid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 546, ‘‘Machinery Used in 
the Application of Dyes to Cellulosic Fibers’’ 
by Ormond W. Clark. 


Hermas Machine Company, Hawthorne, N. 
J. ‘‘The Clothroom Spotlight’’, in which is 
given a description of the redesigned hori- 
zontal shear. Also, brief notes on causes of 
machinery difficulties in the cloth room. 


Kali Manufacturing Company, 1410 North 
Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. A correlation of 
the results of hundreds of tests and observa- 
tions of the effects of improper drying and 
airing. Will be helpful to all mills doing 
this type of work. : 


National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th St., New York City. **Employ- 
ment Regularization’’, a 95-page booklet giv- 
ing 35 tested procedures for stabilizing em- 
ployment in industry, successfully utilized in 
the four broad fields of production, distribu- 
tion, personnel and management activity. 
Price, 15 cents per copy. 


EZ. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. 
Wilmington, Del. ‘‘Emulsifying with the 
Fatty Alcohol Sulfates’’, containing a dis- 
cussion of emulsions and the characteristics 
of Duponol alcoho! sulfate emulsifying agents. 


Cochrane Corporation, 17th St.. and Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Leaflet descrip- 
tive of the new Linameters, designed to mea- 
sure the flow of those fluids having charac- 
teristics of viscosity, corrosiveness, solubili- 
ty, etc., which are beyond the scope of the 
regular orifice flow meter. 


Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken. N. J 
Literature on the new all purpose high 
speed, full width beaming machine. 


Alexander Brothers, Inc., 406 N. Third St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Booklet describing Duplex 
link leather belt. 


_ General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
= we GEA-1569B on the thrustor operated 
valves for pipe sizes of one to ten inches. 
Folder on some of the many applications of 
the new drying lamps for many industrial 
applications. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Booklet of 
woo] and worsted mill equipment, from tur- 
bines, transmission equipment, motors and 
—" to lighting and air conditioning 
units. 

Booklet on indoor disconnecting switches. 


Republic Flow Meters Company, 2240 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. Bulletin No. 
110 describing mechanical ring-balance flow 


meters for steam. water. gas, air and oil 
pressures up to 1000 pounds. 


Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y. Bul- 
letin No. R54 giving engineering data on the 
roller chain. Contains information on con- 
struction, capacities and applications, and in- 
cludes transmission capacity tables for pitch- 
es from %-inch to 2%-inch. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Com- 
pany, 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Bul- 
letin No. 506A, ‘‘Lubrication and Mainten- 
ance of Ball and Roller Bearings’’, giving the 
salient features in caring for anti-friction 
bearings, with recommendations for lubrica- 
tion. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Company. 
Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin 118 
describing manufacturing steps in making 
Type AA induction motors of the squirrel- 
cage type. 

Chicago Belting Company, 1153-125 North 
Green St., Chicago, Ill. A 24-page illustrat- 
ed booklet on leather belting. giving rating 
tables, showing how to make leather belts 
endless, and other helpful data to the mill 
man, 


J. BE. Bhoads & Sons, 35 N. Sixth St 
Philadelphia, Pa. Two folders descriptive of 
Tannate-Rockwood short center drives, and 
facts about Tannate watershed leather belt 
ing. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, 320 Broad 
way, New York City. Literature descriptive 
of the new motion picture in natural color 
about cotton. 


Brown Instrument Company, Wayne and 
Roberts Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. Two 
booklets, one on mechanical flow meters and 
one on increasing production without plant 
expansion through use of the company's me 


ters. 


More Details on Plans of 
the Research Laboratory 


at New Orleans 
PAGE 44 of March CoTTon carried a 
descriptive story of the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, now un 
der construction at New Orleans by the 
Department of Agriculture, to be de- 
voted largely to research work looking 
to increased consumption of cotton and 
its products. The story contained a 
brief outline, by Robert J. Cheatham, 
of the proposed work of the cotton pro- 
cessing division of the laboratory, 
which he heads. We present now a 
statement from Walter M. Scott, who 
is chief of the cotton chemical process 
ing division of the laboratory, setting 
forth broadly some of the objectives of 
that division. The statement is an 
abstract of an address by Dr. Scott at 
the Southern Agricultural: Workers As 
sociation convention in Birmingham, 
Ala. He said: 

“The cotton chemical finishing divi- 
sion of the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory is being 
equipped to carry on the finishing re- 
search for which the cotton manufac- 


organized and 


turers as a whole are unable to pro- 
vide. We recognize that a_ certain 
amount of research along this line is 
being done in the laboratories of those 
chemical firms who manufacture spe- 
cialties for the textile trade, but the 
availability of the results is usually re 
stricted. 

“In the southern laboratory, a special 
section of the finishing division will de- 
vote its time to the study of additive 
finishes for cotton. It will make a com- 
plete survey of the synthetic plastics 
and other organic compounds which 
are now available to the cotton indus 
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try, and determine which are most 
suitable for producing the various ef 
fects desired. Attention will also be 
paid to the development of suitable 
procedures by which such compounds 
ean be satisfactorily and economically 
applied to cotton goods on a commer- 
cial scale. Furthermore, as a result o! 
our experience with existing com- 
pounds, studies will be undertaken for 
the purpose of developing new com 
pounds which will be still more effi- 
cient in producing the desired effects 
on ceotton. 

“Another section will devote its time 
to the study of chemical reactions on 
the cotton itself, with a view to modi- 
fving the surface characteristics of the 
cotton fiber by actual chemical change. 
That this is not bevond the realm of 
possibility has been demonstrated by) 
previous accomplishments along this 
line. Mercerization is a form of chem 
ical action on cotton, with caustic soda 
as the agent. A solution of copper and 
ammonia has been used to impart a 
particularly lustrous and crisp finish 
on cotton voiles and lawns. This is 
known commercially as the Furness 
process or, more recently, the Ridbo 
process. Strong sulphuric acid is known 
to be capable of producing a linenized 
effect on cotton damasks. It is there 
fore quite conceivable that other chem 
ical agents may be found which will 
produce still more desirable effects on 
cotton. 

“Finally, it is our conception that the 
big national problem of increasing the 
utilization of cotton in wearing ap- 
parel and household fabrics goes be 
yond the development in the laborators 
of new and attractive finishes for cot 
ton fabrics. Another definite part of 
our program is to carry each success- 
ful laboratory development to the point 
of demonstrating its commercial prac- 
ticability. And then, to complete the 
job, these new finishes must enter into 
actual commercial usage. All of this 
entails co-operation of the broadest 
type. 

“We need, first, the co-operation of 
cotton manufacturers and finishing 
plants, for they are the ones who will 
use the finishes. We are enthusiastic 
about the co-operation received so far 
from those people in the planning of 
our work. However, in order to capi 
talize fully upon the results of our 
work. it is necessary to go even be 
vond the step of convincing the manu 
facturers of the commercial practic 
ability of these finishes. In some in 
stances the cotton processors have de 
veloped new finishes for their fabrics 
which they considered superior to any 
thing previously offered on the market 
And yet the ultimate consumer has 
never seen these finishes because the 
middleman did not consider it good 
business to pay a slightly higher price. 








FREE DEMO 


NSTRATION 


in your Plant or Office of 


FLUORESCENT 2av/isht LIGHTING 


as provided by the 


BENJAMIN RLM 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
and Details of 
Demonstration Offer 






This RL M Label 





ing of the RLM 





LEARN first hand the advantages of 
this New Fluorescent Lighting and 
How It Improves Seeing! 

SEE WHY thousands of Plants and 
Offices are finding it profitable to 
change immediately to BENJAMIN 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING! 


GET THE FACTS about the new 
Benjamin Stream-Liter and how it 
provides 18 to 42 footcandles of light! 


EXPERIENCE the new sensation of 
restfulness . . . comfort ... and ease 
of seeing provided by the light from 
these Daylight or White Lamps. 


LEARN all about the ECONOMY of 
Benjamin Fluorescent Lighting. 

SEE HOW the COLD LIGHT gener- 
ated by Fluorescent Lamps eliminates 
annoying heat radiations 

FIND OUT WHERE you can use this 
new lighting to best advantage. 


FIND OUT THIS QUICK EASY WAY HOW 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING CAN SERVE YOU! 


Through this Benjamin demonstration 
you will learn everything that is impor- 
tant to know about Fluorescent Lighting 
. . . How it provides a new lower cost 
way of obtaining higher levels of illum- 
ination for entireroomsas wellas localized 
work areas... How the low brightness and 
extremediffusionreducesglare toa new low 
minimum ... How the elimination of an- 
noying radiant heat (75% less than that of 







how I 
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STREAM-LITER 


ese add- 





other forms of lighting) makes Fluores- 
cent Lighting ideal where lighting units 
are mounted low and for air conditioned 
locations . . . How for operations in- 
volving color the exceptionally fine da 
light quality of this light is not a 
more effective but more poco wt 


At the same time, you will secure first hand infor- 
mation on the efficiency, installation ease, a 
operating economy of the Benjamin RLM 
Stream-Liter which have made it the leadin 
Fluorescent Lighting Unit for general plant —_ 
utilitarian illumination. 


SENT FREE! TWO LIGHTING BULLETINS 
EVERY EXECUTIVE SHOULD READ! 


Without cost or obligation on your 
part, we will send you a complete de- 
scriptive Bulletin on Benjamin Fluor- 
escent Lighting as provided by the 
RLMSTREAM-LITER and other Ben- 


jamin Fluorescent Lighting Equipment; a copy 
of The Manual of Factory Lighting Practice 
containing the solutions to 30 lighting problems; 
and complete information on how a Free 
Stream-Liter Demonstration may be arranged 
for your office or plant. Write your request for 
Bulletins and demonstration details now to Ben- 
jamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Illinois, 


BENJAMIN 


STREAM-LITER 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 








REQUEST FOR FREE BULLETINS AND DEMONSTRATION DETAILS 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Des Plaines, Illinois 

With understanding there is no obligation, please send me immediately 
the Bulletins on Fluorescent and Factory Lighting; also details of 
may secure a Free Stream-Liter Demonstration. 
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“So, the further problem is to use 
every worthwhile means of acquainting 
ultimate consumers with the new de- 
velopments. I do not mean by high- 
pressure advertising, but by giving the 
true facts to aS many consumers as 
possible and showing them what they 
may expect from the new finishes. For 
this purpose, we need co-operation from 
home economic groups, women’s clubs 
and similar organizations. If a suffi- 
cient consumer demand is aroused for 
cotton goods with a certain new and 
attractive finish, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in persuading the wholesaler to 
purchase and the manufacturer to pro- 
duce such goods in any desired quan- 
tity. 

“I wish to emphasize again that the 
mission of the Cotton Chemical Fin- 
ishing Division is to develop in the 
laboratory new and attractive finishes 
for cotton textiles, to demonstrate to 
the cotton mills that these finishes can 
be successfully applied on a commer- 
cial scale and to co-operate with all 
those organizations who are interested 
in acquainting the ultimate consumer 
with the value of these finishes. Thus 
the basic function of the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory will be per- 
formed—namely, the stimulation of a 
larger use of cotton, the South’s chief 
agricultural product.” 
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Overlooked 


The chief payroll clerk had to quit 
his job on account of his health, and 
the general payroll supervisor decided 
to fill the job by transferring a man 
from the accounting department. 


So the transfer was made and Pete 
Demlock, the first assistant, was asked 
to help his new boss “learn the ropes.” 
This was the second time within five 
years that Pete Demlock had had to 
break in a man to be his own super- 
visor. Quite naturally, he felt that, if 
he knew enough to break in the man 
who was going to be above him, he 
certainly should have been considered 
for the promotion. He said nothing to 
the general payroll supervisor, but im- 
mediately began looking for a job else- 
where. He was exceptionally fortunate 
in striking one in another company 
within several days and quit without 
notice. 


“You can’t quit like that, Pete,” the 
general payroll supervisor told him in 
trying to persuade him to reconsider. 
“You’ve been around here for almost 
ten years. I'll give you the next 
chance that comes along if you'll just 
stay with us.” 

“Nope,” Pete replied decisively, “I 
should have done this the last time 
you transferred a man over my head 
and had me break him in.” 


His leaving, under these circum- 
stances, certainly did nothing to im- 
prove the morale of the payroll divi- 
sion. 

What do you think of promoting 
from within, rather than bringing a 
man in from the outside, or from some 
other department?—“‘Management In- 
formation, Elliott Service Co., /ne. 
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PIONEERS 


in the field of 
DIVERSIFIED PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURE 


IN THE SOUTH 


Established-1906 
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The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divi- 
sion) produces a wide variety of paper and board from pulp 
of its own manufacture—utilizing both hardwoods and soft- 
woods from the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont and the Moun- 

tains of the South . . . The range includes Book Paper, 
Sulphite Bond, Envelope Paper, Writing Paper, and a high 
grade SULPHITE TEXTILE WRAPPER; also Pressboard, 
Tagboard and other Board Specialties. 


” * = * 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divi- 
sion) also manufactures CAUSTIC SODA in Solid, Flake 
and Liquid Forms, Chestnut Tannin Extract, Turpentine, 
“Trostol’’ (a combination of resin and fatty acids), 
'Bindex'’ (a sulphite cellulose extract) and Hydrogen. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


CANTON (North Carolina) DIVISION 
HAMILTON DIVISION HOUSTON DIVISION 


Hamilton, Ohio Pasadena, Texas 
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About Men You Know 





Harry H. PURVIS, superintendent of 
the Chicopee Mfg. Corp., at Chicopee, 
near Gainesville, Ga., will sail for Sao 
aulo, Brazil, early in June, on a spe- 
cial assignment in connection with the 
textile plant operated there by John- 
son & Johnson, parent organization of 
Chicopee. Mr. Purvis expects to be 
away from this country for several 
months; upon the completion of this as- 
signment he will resume his position at 
Gainesville. 


J. M. BortTer has been made overseer 
of weaving at the Fountain Inn and 
Simpsonville, S. C., plants of the Wood- 
Side Cotton Mills Company, succeeding 
J. H. BurGess, who, as noted, resigned 
to accept the position of superintendent 
of weaving, Gayle Plant, Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Chester, S. C. 

ELMER J. IIANSEN, vice-president of 
the Allen-A Company and manager of 
its underwear mill at Bennington, Vt., 
has resigned. He had been with the 
company for more than 25 years. He 
is succeeded aS manager at the under- 
wear plant by J. l’. SCHRAMM, who has 
been assistant manager for some time. 


JOE SULLIVAN has been named as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Limestone 
Mills, and Earl Dunnaway has been 
named for the same position at the 
Hamrick Mills, both located at Gaff- 
ney, S. C., and both mills being part of 
the Hamrick chain of plants. 


J. C. Stroup, formerly superintendent 
of the Marlboro Cotton Mills, Bennetts- 
ville, S. C., has accepted the position 
of superintendent of the Smithfield (N. 
C.) Mfg. Co., and is assisted by J. C. 
STROUD, JR., formerly in 
spinning and carding at Marlboro. 


charge of 


NORMAN T. THOMAS, who in 1936 be- 
came general superintendent of Pequot 
Mills, Salem, Mass., has been promoted 
to assistant general manager of the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company. 
which is the parent company of Pequot 
and of the Danvers Bleachery. 


PauL L, EpLey, formerly associated 
with the Opelika (Ala.) Mills, has been 
made overseer of weaving at the Mico- 
las Mill, Opp, Ala. 


R. L. SAvuts has been made superin- 
tendent of the recently organized Hud- 
son Fabric Mill, Easley, S. C. 


NOTES | 





resigned as 


ROBERT R. West has 
president and treasurer of the River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
Following his resignation, 
ROBERTSON was named as 


ville. Va. 
(JFEORGE W. 





Mr. West 


Mr. Robertson 


executive vice-president. Mr. Robert- 
son has been connected with the ¢om- 
pany for more than 50 years, and for 
the past 30 vears has been general su- 


perintendent. 


J. C. WALTERS, formerly night over- 
seer of weaving at the Bama Cotton 
Mills, Enterprise, Ala., has been pro- 
moted to general overseer of weaving 
at this plant, succeeding H. C. DUMAS, 
resigned. <A. B. Opom, formerly of Sel- 
ma, Ala., succeeds Mr. Walters. 


ALLEN JONES, for the past several 
years superintendent of Muscogee Mfg. 
Company, Columbus, Ga., has been 
made general superintendent, and JOHN 
P. HARRISON has been promoted from 
superin- 


assistant superintendent to 


tendent. 


HAROLD D. AIKEN, Utica, N. Y., has 
been elected vice-president of the Can- 
non Mills, Ine., and is in charge of the 
yarn sales department. He succeeds 
S. M. D. CLAPPER, who passed away the 
middle of January. 


LOUIS PACHECO and EARLE SMITH, re- 
cent graduates of New Bedford (Mass. ) 
Textile School, are now employed by 
the Wauregan-Quinebaug Mills, Daniel- 
son, Conn., as designers. 


H. F. GRAHAM, formerly connected 
with the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
has accepted the position of overseer 
of weaving at the Brookside Mills, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


J. H. Davis, Sr., formerly president 
of the Spofford Mills, Inc., Wilmington, 
N. C., has been made chairman of the 


-~ 


board, and is succeeded by his son, J. 
HI, Davis, JR. 


A. L. LAZARUS has become associated 
with Artistic Finishing Company, 
Brooklyn, N. C., as supervisor of plant 
production for the time being, and will 
also have charge of sales. 


V. D. Snyper, formerly overseer of 
weaving at Victor Mill of the Victor- 
Monaghan Company, Greer, S. C., bas 
accepted the same position with the 
Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, 8S. C. 


R. L. Huusey, formerly with the Ed- 
na Mills, Reidsville, N. C., has been 
made overseer of carding at the 
Sibley Division of the Sibley-Enterprise 


Company, Augusta, Ga. 


ARTHUR W. JACKSON has resigned as 
overseer of knitting at the Utica (N.Y.) 
Knitting Company to accept a similar 
position at the Putnam Knitting Com- 
pany, Cohoes, N. Y. 


W. O. RuFFIN, formerly with the 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., 
has been made superintendent of the 
Opp (Ala.) and Micolas Cotton Mills. 


A. B. Boozer, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Klumac Cotton Mills, Salis- 
bury, N. C., has been promoted to vice- 
president and general manager. 


THOMAS QO. O’KeEEFrE, formerly sales 
manager of Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
Reading, Pa., has resigned to become 
vice-president and director of the Mag- 
net Mills, Inec., Clinton, Tenn. 


M. C. Miixts, formerly with the Roa- 
noke Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has 
become overseer of carding at the Har- 
riett Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. 


SIDNEY ELSNER of the Chester H. 
Roth Co., Inc., New York City, has been 
appointed manager of the full-fashioned 
division of the company. 


Brooks DARLINGTON, who has been 
connected with Du Pont for some time, 
has been named sales promotion man- 
ager of the Du Pont nylon division. 


GAINES HuGuLry, formerly overseer 
of spinning at the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., has been trans- 
ferred to overseer of carding, succeed- 
ing S. A. McCosH, who is now over- 
seer of carding at the Opp (Ala.) Cot- 
ton Mills. Other changes at Eagle & 
Phenix are as follows: J. D. KIRVEN 
from overseer of warping and slash- 
ing to overseer of warping and spin- 
ning; B. D. Pritckert, overseer of 
weaving, to have charge of slashing 
and weaving. 

(Obituary notes on page 118) 
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15 CHEESES IN 
ONE little push... 


The Barber-Colman “trident system” 
of transferring yarn packages from 
spooler to creel enables the spooler oper- 
ator to move a maximum amount of 
material with a minimum of effort. Tri- 
dents carrying 15 cheeses each are simply 
SLID, as shown, from the trident truck 
to the transfer table. 
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The BARBER-COLMAN System 
of Spooling and Warping 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts COMPANY 
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6) PAPER CARRIERS) DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


















Coneluding a Conversation between Old-Timer and Jim 


After a Discussion Meeting in Charlotte 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it shéuld be borne in mind that those para- 
graphs in regular type represent O_p-TIMER’s part of 
the conversation, and those in ifalics represent JIM’s 
part.) 


(Concluded from the March Issue) 


Wait a minute, OLD-TIMER, Just because I have 
my eyes shut you need not think I am asleep. 

Looks to me like that’s a pretty good sign, JIM. If 
you were not asleep you were so darn near it that you 
were not hearing what I was saying and I don’t pro- 
pose to sit here all night talking to— 

Come on, now, OLD-TIMER, I'll ask you a question 
that will get you all wound up to talk again. 

Then for goodness sake spill it if you think you 
can stay awake long enough for me to answer it. 

All right, here goes: Explain how you would go 
about running a section today if you were given one 
to run. 

That is hitting below the belt, JIM, and you know 
it. You know I have not run a section in so long that 
it would take me probably an hour to tie on a warp, 
and these new looms have so many little gadgets on 
them that I am afraid I would make such a slow start 
that the overseer would lose patience and fire me be- 
fore I had time to get my hand in. But, JIM, there are 
some fundamental principles that apply to loom fixing 
today the same as they did 25 years ago and will still 
apply 25 years hence unless the whole structure of a 
loom is changed—that is, some entirely new idea is 
developed for a machine to weave cloth. 

I suppose a loom has more eccentric motions on it 
than almost any other machine. In fact, the lay has 
a decided slow and fast motion to each revolution of 
the crank shaft. This can best be realized by placing 
the hand on the end of the lay while standing in front 
of the loom and noting that the motion of the lay does 
not jerk your arm off but gives a fairly smooth mo- 
tion; then just step to the back of the loom ard place 


your hand on the end of the lay and you will notice 
a decided jerk, because the lay speeds up from the 
front center position of the crank shaft until the crank 
reaches almost back center, then it slows down. The 
speeding up is the time the pick point of the pick cam 
hits the pick ball, and while the shuttle is moving 
from the end of the lay to the end or mouth of the 
shuttle box—then the lay slows down to allow the shut- 
tle to get to the opposite box, and the slowing down 
also causes the shuttle to press against the reed all 
the way across the loom; otherwise, the shuttle would 
not stay in the loom. 

If you will look at the loom you will see this ec- 
centric or speeding up and slowing down motion of the 
lay is accomplished by having the crank shaft below 
the level of where the crank arm is fastened to the 
lay, and as the crank shaft is a comparatively constant 
speed, this angle of the crank arm gives the change of 
speed in the lay during one revolution of the crank 
shaft. You have probably seen a man unloading bricks 
or throwing bricks up to another man on a wall. He 
puts two bricks together and by putting all the power 
behind the brick next to his hand, the two bricks will 
stick together on their flight up to the man on the 
wall. Now suppose the shuttle is one brick and the lay 
is the other brick and the shuttle is in the box. The 
lay speeds up while the shuttle is moving out of the 
box. This gives the shuttle momentum toward the back 
of the loom. As soon as the shuttle gets out of the 
box, the lay slows down, but the momentum of the 
shuttle causes it to press against the reed, just like the 
brick next to the man’s hand presses against the other 
brick. 

Now that will do, OLpD-TIMER. You are getting 
started on a long technical description of a loom that 
is not getting anywhere near toward answering my 
question, so get back— 

O. K., JIM, the first thing I would do if I were 
given a section of looms today would be to find out 
the jobs on those looms which were causing the most 
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flags. And the only way I know to do that correctly is 
to put a pencil and pad in my pocket and make a note 
of the cause for each flag, that is, what was wrong 
with that loom or what caused the weaver to raise the 
flag. At the end of the day I would classify all of those 
jobs. That is, I would see how many flags I had for 
battery out of fix, how many flags for filling motion 
out of fix, how many flags for daggers out of fix, and 
so on. By keeping this record for several days I would 
soon find out the jobs which were causing the most 
flags or the looms out of fix. I am guessing that there 
would be about four or five jobs which are causing the 
most flags, and, incidentally, the most work for the 
fixer. 

Now, doesn’t it stand to reason that if I can do 
something to cause those four or five jobs, which are 
causing most of my work, not to get out of fix so 
often, I will have less work to do? In other words, I 
have found out what jobs are taking up most of my 
time, causing me the most work, and work is what I 
am trying to eliminate as long as you can do it with 
brains and not laziness. Therefore, starting tomor- 
row, every time I go to a loom for anything, I am 
going to look over that loom for those four or five 
jobs. If I tie on a warp, just as soon as I get the 
loom started up I am going to go over those four or 
five jobs on that loom. Don’t you see, JIM, that in a 
couple of weeks I am going to have less flags up on 
account of those four or five jobs, because I am catch- 
ing some of them before they cause that loom to get 
out of fix? Yes, just as sure as death and taxes, old 
man, I am going to get ahead of those four or five jobs 
that have been causing most of the flags, and then I 
will begin to have less flags up and I will not have as 
much work to do. And there is going to come a day 
when I will look up and not see a single flag up on 
my job—whoopee !—and then what will I do? 

By golly, I am going to lick those four or five jobs 
so they will be under my control, therefore when that 
time comes that I do not have a flag up, instead of 
leaning up against the work bench I am going to start 
at one end of the alley and stop each loom, one at a 
time, and go over those four jobs carefully and go 
right on down the alley working on those four or five 
jobs on each loom until I have a flag up somewhere 
and have to stop to go fix that loom, and just as soon 
as I get that loom fixed I will come right back where 
I left off and start in again working on those four or 
five jobs until I have worked over every loom on my 
section. 

Now, of course, during all of this time I have never 
left a loom without seeing that the shuttle was boxing 
correctly—that the check straps are giving the maxi- 
mum check—that both pickers are tight and parallel— 
that the screws holding the hold-up straps are tight so 
they will not wear holes in the hold-up straps and then 
let them fall, causing a flag—that the harness are set 
correctly; those are jobs that I always look at before 
leaving a loom. I have actually seen a loom fixer tie 
a warp on a loom, start it up, and walk off, leaving 
the shuttle not boxing—a temple loose or too high off 
of the race plate—or some other little job he could do 
in five minutes that will just as sure as night follows 
day cause that loom to get out of fix within a week or 
two and not only call him back to it but probably stand 
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a half hour and lose production waiting for the loom 
fixer to get to it. 

No, JIM, I don’t like work that well, and I will soon 
have my section so the only flags I will have up will 
be for warps out and the few jobs that will come up 
from broken harness straps, broken jack straps, or 
something like that which I had no way to anticipate— 
then, by heck, you will see me get out my straight edge 
and start aligning and leveling my looms until I get 
over the whole section. That is the pleasure a man 
gets out of using his head to avoid work. 

And when a day comes that I do not feel very good, 
by heck, I’ll just stand around and watch her run, be- 
cause I know that when I have gotten ahead of the 
jobs that cause flags, then there is going to be darn 
few flags. 

Maybe so! Maybe so! OLD-TIMER. That sounds 
almost like I could run a section of looms, but I guess 
I will stick to my card grinding and running a section 
of fly frames and spinning frames where I do not 
suppose your flag system, or whatever you call it, 
would work much because we do not have any flags on 
cards, fly frames or spinning frames.— 

Now, you are trying to be sarcastic, JIM, and after 
all of the trouble I have gone to in trying to answer 
your question that is the way you show your appre- 
ciation— 

Never mind, now, OLD-TIMER. You know I was 
only kidding, and I am frank to tell you that I am go- 
ing to have a copy of your talk typewritten for each 
loom fixer I have and ask him to give the idea a trial 
for three months and then we will have a meeting and 
talk it over. 

Thanks, JIM, but please let me suggest that before 
you start the system, that you have each fixer keep a 
record of the number of flags he has up (not for 
warps out) for a couple of weeks. Do not require the 
fixer to give you this information because he may not 
care to run the risk of having more flags up than some 
other fixer, but let him keep the record for his own 
information. Then when you have had the system 
working for three months let the loom fixer see how 
many flags he has up for the same length of time. If 
he has made an improvement he will then be glad to 
admit it, and remember, JIM, the loom fixer will run 
his section with at least 40 per cent less work than he 
did before, and that should please him as well as give 
you more production. The big trouble with this or 
any other system is getting men to keep it up. 

Looks to me, OLD-TIMER, that any man would keep 
up a system which would allow him to do less work 
and still draw the same pay. 

No, JIM, that is good reasoning, but still it is not 
human nature. It is not even human nature for men to 
do the things that they know are best for them per- 
sonally. Remember the argument you and I had one 
time when I told you that you had to “make a man 
make money for himself”? 

Yes, sure I remember, and we had better not get 
into that deep water problem just now. Anyway, I 
suppose, OLD-TIMER, that if human nature were dif- 
ferent you and I would not have any job—in fact, mills 
would not need overseers and superintendents. 

That’s right, JIM. Well, mighty glad you came to 
see me. Goodbye, and let me hear from you. 
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WE'VE STREAMLINED 
EVEN THE POSTS! 


For years fence posts have been merely adaptations 
of structural shapes used also for other purposes. 
Now Page has developed a post especially for chain 
link fence—the “wing channel’ post. This new line 
post provides greater strength and longer life. Prop- 
erly erected on these posts, your Page Fence is 
there to stay. And proper erection is a fetish with 
Page. That's why there are 97 factory-trained, long- 
experienced distributors in 97 cities. Each is a local 
business man who has a reputation to maintain — 
is thoroughly responsible. From him you get expert 
advice and expert workmanship. Write to PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn., Atlanta, Chicago, 
New York, Pittsburgh or San Francisco for book, 
“Fence Facts, containing infor- 
mation about Page's five superior 
metals, varied heights and styles 
and other quality features—also 
name and address of the Page 
engineer nearest to you. 
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A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


-F#mertecas First Wire Fence — Stnce 1883 
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INDUSTRY'S GUIDE TO BETTER 
THINGS THROUGH SCIENCE 


Offering all fields of industry 






facilities for making every type of scien- 






tific test on every conceivable type of product. Branch 













offices in principal cities permit close cooperation and quick service. 


See Us at Roath 420 Knitting Arts Exposition 
UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN - NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO WOONSOCKET CHICAGO NEW YORK FE 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 





On Visiting Other 
Mills and Meetings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read with interest your editorial on page 
43 of the March issue of COTTON in which you en- 
courage mill men to visit other plants in order to 
broaden their mill experience. You have certainly 
hit the nail on the head. I want to say here that 
the open discussion meetings by the operating men 
and the practice of mill men visiting each other, 
have done more for the progress of the textile in- 
dustry than anything that I know. 

A number of years ago, and before I became su- 
perintendent of a textile plant, we thought we had 
a mighty progressive organization. Down in another 
part of the state located in a swamp was a little 
cotton mill that must have been one of the first in 
the country. We had heard how backward this little 
mili was and out of pure curiosity we wanted to go 
there to see just how a mill could continue to run 
on such old-timey methods as we understood this 
mill used. So, one day several of us piled in the car 
and called on the superintendent of this plant. 

Let me say here that this was the most out-of- 
date, poorly-run mill of any that I have ever seen. 
It was being run with the original machinery, and 
from the way it was put together and maintained I 
just don’t see how it kept on. The superintendent of 
this plant was mighty nice to us. He carried us all 
through the mill and showed us various things that 
he was doing. When we came to the spinning room, 
he casually mentioned that “Here is one thing that 
has helped us a lot.” 

On the old spinning frames the roving was 
allowed to pull directly from the roving bobbin into 
the trumpet of the spinning frame. There was no 
way of directing the roving off of the bobbin, and 
consequently, as the roving was pulled off there was 
a terrible strain on it, and the roving was stretched. 
Now this little old backward mill had rigged up 
some iron rods so that the roving could be run over 
them and then lead on down into the trumpet. In 
this way, the roving had a straight pull off of the 
package at all times. Well, we had been having 
trouble with our roving being stretched in the creel, 
so when we got back to our own plant we fixed our 
spinning frames just like they were in this little old 
out-of-date plant—and I want to say right here that 
the addition of those bars to our spinning frames 
helped the running of our work more than any one 
thing that has ever been done. 

As you know. all of the spinning frames were lat- 
er equipped with these bars. 

I am simply giving this example to show that no 
matter what mill a man may visit he is likely to pick 











up some excellent points. There we were, thinking 
ourselves the most progressive organization in the 
entire country, and by visiting one little old plant 
that we went to see out of mere curiosity, we im- 
proved the running of our work greatly. 

Our plant is located in a section where there are 
several mills, and a number of years ago the super- 
intendent and overseer of one of these mills, which 
we shall call the X Mills of Alagalina, visited our 
plant. We carried them through and were very 
happy to have them. I honestly believe that this 
was the first time the executives of this plant had 
ever called on another mill. 

Shortly after that, it occurred to me that we 
might repay the visit, so we, our overseers and su- 
perintendent, went up to visit this X Mill of Alaga- 
lina. When we called on the superintendent he ad- 
vised us that no visitors were allowed and that the 
only way we could get in would be to get permission 
from the president of the mill. Well, it so happened 
that the president was out of town, and we all had 
to return home without ever getting in that mill. 
This was most embarrassing to me as it never oc- 
curred to me that we would not be allowed to make 
a return visit. It is true that if the president had 
been in town we could have gotten in, but this su- 
perintendent had been instructed to keep all visitors 
out of the plant, and he simply had to do as he was 
instructed. ” 

Shortly thereafter the mill installed a wage-in- 
centive system, and in discussing this with the presi- 
dent of the mill a little later on, he was highly en- 
thusiastic about the system and told of the many 
savings that had been made. He even went so far 
as to say that he had saved as much as 72 per cent 
on his winding alone. He then went into detail and 
explained that whereas before the wage-incentive 
plan had been installed, his winder hands were only 
running about 10 spindles, they now were running 
very many more than that. 

Our answer to that was “You did not need a 
wage-incentive program—what you needed was a 
superintendent. ” We then went on to teil him that 
the mills in his section had for a number of years 
been running winders just as he had only begun to 
do. We told him that the other mills in that 
tion had been exchanging certain information and 
because he had isolated himself and refused to visit 
other mills and to allow visitors to his plant, he had 
completely lost touch with the progress in the in- 
dustry and did not know what the rest of the in- 
dustry was doing. 

I might add now that not only are visitors wel- 
comed to that mill now, but the operating men of the 
mill are sent on regular visits to other plants. 

The mill men that take part in the regular dis- 
cussion meetings that are held certainly profit by 
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them and are much broader as the result. The men 
can exchange information and determine just what 
the other fellow is doing. We might get to the 
point where we consider ourselves so progressive 
that we do not wish other mills to see what we are 
doing, but if we just get out and discuss a few things 
with other mill men, and have a look at their plants, 
we will see that we are not so smart as we might be. 

In closing let me say that I agree fully with you 
in that a visit should be a 50-50 proposition so that 
both the visitor and the host can profit by the visit. 
When other textile men visit our plant we always sit 
down together and discuss management and operat- 
ing methods, so that we feel that a visitor to our 
plant is well worth our time. On the other hand, 
when we go to visit another mill, we not only learn 
a whole lot, but we do our best to criticize construc- 
tively and make suggestions if our host wishes us 
to do so. Yes sir, we heartily agree with you that 
the operating men in the textile industry can be 
much broader by contacting other mill men, and by 
attending the open round-table discussion meetings. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7044 





Washboard Shuttles: 
Some of the Causes 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the question by ““CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7033” on page 87 of your March number, who has 
asked for the causes and remedies of washboard shut- 
tles. 

Loom misalignment is the most common cause of 
the washboard shuttle. However, the timing of the 
picking motion and harness motion play an important 
part too. I would suggest a complete check-up of the 
loom: 

See that the parallel plugs are not worn out and 
that the pickers are perfectly parallel throughout the 
entire stroke, and that the stroke of the stick is not 
any longer than necessary. The lay-end back should 
be in line with the reed and square with the lay-end 
bottom; also the reed must be square with the race 
plate. 

Having made certain that all the afore-mentioned 
things were set properly, I would time the harness so 
that they do not start closing on the shuttle before 
it clears the shed, so that the shuttle is not lifted from 
the race plate by the bottom shed coming up too soon. 

Check the reed all the way across the loom as the 
ribs on reeds are mostly of soft wood and very often 
vary in uniformity as to size from end to end. This 
cannot be observed with the natural eye when the reed 
is out of the loom, but when the reed is clamped into 
place in the lay, any variation in the size of the rib 
will cause some dents to become distorted and out of 
line. Just a few dents out of line across the loom 
will cut ridges on the shuttle back. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7036 
e 
EDITOR COTTON: 

To begin with, the number one cause of shuttles 

being fluted or washboarded is bad loom fixing. Also, 
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as wavy or sharp reeds will cause this trouble. 

If I were checking a loom for this trouble I would 
begin at the bottom and work up as follows: 

1. Check the parallels and see that they are all 
properly adjusted and not too badly worn. 

2. Have a good straight picker stick and see that 
the picker is in good shape, having the proper setting 
both front and back. 

3. Badly worn binders can also cause this trouble. 

4. The loom must be properly aligned. 

5. A loom picking too early or too late will cause 
this trouble. 

6. The harness opening or closing too soon, or bad 
harness setting will also cause this trouble. 

7. More trouble of this kind is experienced on 
heavy weaves. In other words, the heavier the con- 
struction the more trouble there will be with wash- 
boarding. 

8. Excessive speed can also be a cause. 

9. Badly worn rocker shafts and boxes will cause 
bad picking, which in turn will cause worn shuttles. 

Summing it all up, if a man will fix his looms he 
can eliminate this trouble. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7037 
+ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

With reference to washboard shuttles, and the 
question asked by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7033” on page 87 
of the March issue of COTTON, I would like to give 
my opinion as to the cause of this trouble. 

The fluting or washboarding of the shuttle (small 
ridges and valleys on the reed-side of the shuttle) is 
caused by the manner in which the shuttle strikes the 
reed, the roughness or wnevenness of the reed itself, 
or the manner in which the shed throws the shuttle 
against the reed when the shuttle first enters the shed. 

If we remove a reed from the loom and drag our 
fingernail along the reed evenly, the reed dents will 
remain in position, but once we dig our fingernail into 
the reed at an angle, then the dents part and quite a 
gaping hole is made. If we then continue to drag our 
fingernail along the reed we will find that the finger- 
nail will become rough from this treatment. 

So it is with the shuttle, if the shuttle is thrown 
from the box so that it travels parallel to the reed 
and strikes the reed with most of the back of the shut- 
tle hitting the reed at the same time, then the reed 
wires will not part. But let the back end of the shut- 
tle become thrown out farther toward the front of the 
loom, which naturally puts the front end of the shuttle 
toward the reed at an angle, then the front of the 
shuttle will cause the reed to part and consequently 
the shuttle will be cut or washboarded. 

Some mills remove the steel end rib from the 
reeds and this is not good practice, first because the 
shuttle should have the even surface of the rib to 
strike against, and second because removing the rib 
weakens the reed and lets the reed wire become parted 

just as when the shuttle strikes at an angle. 

If the shed is too small, the shuttle forces itself 
into it anyway, but it must be remembered that the 
shed is V-shaped, with the apex of the “V” toward the 
front of the loom. In other words, the “V” is on its 
side. In this case, the shuttle will tend to be pushed 


sometimes this trouble can be laid to the reed maker 
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away from the front of the loom and the smaller part 
of the “‘V’”’, and will head into the reed at an angle. 

A rough reed will also washboard or flute the shut- 
tle. If reeds become rough through wear, weakened 
condition, or rust, they should be sent to a reed manu- 
facturer and smoothed. Also, all new reeds should be 
tested when received from the manufacturer, as 
through mistake a rough or uneven reed may have 
gotten into a batch of good ones. If the reeds are 
checked, you will be doing both the manufacturer of 
reeds and the mill a service. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7035 





A “Super”? Comments 
on Cotton Staple 


Likes Helliwell’s article and offers a sug- 
gested plan. What do you think? . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The article on “How Long is One-Inch Cotton’’, on 
page 106 of your February issue, by E. H. Helliwell, 
of Pequot Mills, of Salem, Mass., is a splendid one, 
and the author should be congratulated on the 
many points he has brought out. It shows that he 
has given a great deal of time and thought to the 
matter of staple length, and that his mill is very 
particular as to the cotton it allows to enter into 
process. 

My own personal experience agrees entirely with 
what Mr. Helliwell brought out so effectively. It 
will pay any mill to watch the staple length most 
carefully, and to use considerable pains to see that 
nothing below the mill’s standard is allowed to en- 
ter the mixing. It is a temptation to a lot of mills 
to enter cotton that is below their standard for 
length, because there is an “apparent” saving in 
first cost. This reasoning is a fallacy for where a 
fraction of a cent is saved on the first cotton cost, 
it is lost many times in the manufacturing. 

I had the pleasure some years back of visiting 
Pequot Mills, and at that time they were most par- 
ticular as to their staple length. The pains taken 
in selecting their cotton is amply justified by the 
results they obtain in the way their mill runs. [e- 
quot is one of the outstanding mills in this country, 
both for production and quality, and it is due in a 
large measure to the care they give to their raw pro- 
duct. 

Mr. Helliwell, in his article, makes the point 
that they keep the average length of their cotton to 
.86-inch and better. Along with the average length, 
a point to keep constantly in mind is the importance 
of using cotton with as uniform an average length 
as possible. One-inch cotton will staple all the 
way from %-inch to 1%-inch. Normally about 15 
per cent of it will run l-inch and better. Two lots 
of cotton might average out .86-inch each; however, 
one lot will be more uniform in length than the 
other lot; and the one with the more uniform staple 
will be the best cotton for the mill. A lot of the 
14-inch and other short fibers in a batch of cotton 
will spin through to the yarn, and it is apparent 
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that these short fibers will stick out of the yarn and 
not wrap themselves around the bulk of the yarn 
or around each other, and consequently will add 
very little strength to the yarn; and where there is 
a high percentage of these short fibers in a yarn 
the result is a weak yarn. The short fibers that 
happen to be bound into the yarn by the long fibers 
add very little traction or friction to the other fi- 
bers and set up “slip” in the body of the yarn. 

When weak yarn like that I have just described 
reaches the loom, it will readily be seen that the 
action of the loom on the warp will soon break num- 
bers of these strands with resultant seconds and low 
loom production. If a mill allows even smal! lots 
of “short” cotton to become mixed in their regular 
mix, this short cotton is scattered through a great 
many warps in the weave room, which brings about 
a general lowering of production. The short cotton 
further aggravates the situation for it does not draft 
out uniformly and makes the yarn more uneven, 
which lowers the strength still further. 

Throughout Georgia, %-inch cotton is used to a 
large extent, and in such cases it is equally if not 
more important to keep “short” cotton out of the 
mill, for %-inch cotton will ordinarily not run as 
uniform in length as 1-inch cotton. 

Another point that should be watched closely in 
buying cotton for manufacture is to keep out “soft” 
or weak staple, for this will give the same bad re- 
sults as “short” cotton. It would be very interest- 
ing to see a wide general discussion through the 
columns of your magazine on the subject of cotton 
staple. 

There is so much room for argument on the 
length of cotton as now “classified” in general prac- 
tice. It would be a wonderful help to the mills if 
cotton could be bought based on a determination of 
the staple length as shown by a stapling machine, 
and it would be well for a movement to be started 
in this direction; and if enough mill men get be 
hind this it can be brought about. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7062 





Trumpet Sizes for 
Cards and Drawing 


“Wash” doesn’t like the idea of putting 

more stock into card and drawing cans. Do 

you? ; 
EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 90 of the January 1940 issue of COTTON 
I find an article entitled “Placing More Stock in Card 
and Drawing Cans’’. This is a very tender subject 
and requires a great amount of study. The question is, 
are you going to sacrifice quality in order to have more 
stock in the cans? 

More stock in cans is not a gain, but an evil. 

The mill that has put more stock in the card and 
drawing cans confesses that it did change the trump- 
ets on the cards and drawing, the sizes being used are 
135/1000-inch for cards and 125/1000-inch for draw- 
ing, making a 5114-grain sliver in both places. 

The foregoing is very fine figuring, but why the 
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different bore trumpets for the same weight of sliver? 

The size of bore of a trumpet on cards and draw- 
ing frames is governed by the draft between the draw- 
ing rolls and calender rolls, and not by the amount 
of stock in the can. The action is similar to that of 
the distance between the eye of the presser pad and 
surface of the bobbin on fly frames. As I have stated 
in previous articles, if a high grade stock is used, the 
strand at this point is stronger than the increasing 
diameter of the bobbin. In other words, the strand 
is strong enough to hold the relationship between the 
cones and the flyers. That is why the work runs well. 

On the other hand, in case of weak and dirty stock, 
the eye of the presser often clogs, and besides, the 
strand being too weak to hold conditions equal, the 
strand snaps and the result is bad running work. 

It should be borne in mind that the bore in the 
trumpet should be of the proper size without stretch- 
ing the strand. So the reader can see at this point 
that the action between the trumpet and calender rolls 
is the same as between the presser pad and surface of 
the bobbin, and the work can be spoiled at this point. 

It is an impossibility to place more stock in the 
cans and have the same amount in them at all times. 
Why? Because (1) you must have the same degree 
of relative humidity at all times; (2) you must have 
the same kind of cotton; and (3) you are unable to 
condense fluffy cotton as you can wiry cotton. 

To determine the proper size bore is not an easy 
matter. I employ the following method. I run only 
one delivery. (1) I make sure that there is no over- 
drafting between the first and second drawing rolls. 
Overdrafting at this point will cause too much tension 
on the web. (2) Excessive drafting will cause slack 
if the bore is too small and you are making defective 
work. However, when common rolls are used, fric- 
tion contact causes a certain amount of retardation. 
Therefore, with the foregoing in mind, for a 52-grain 
sliver I think that a trumpet bore slightly less than 
12-inch will give good results. 

If the stock will run through without breaking, 
next give attention to the tension of the web. A small 
bore will cause a slack web, then, as stated, use the 
smallest bore possible. Next, to have a perfect tension 
on the web, change the calender roll gear. 

If a change of one tooth on the calender roll gear 
will cause too much tension on the web place back the 
calender roll gear, and instead make the bore in the 
trumpet slightly smaller to create a little slack, but re- 

member not to have excessive stretching of the strand. 
In the case of poor or dirty stock, it is better to run 
a larger bore in the trumpet, running the calender rolls 
at a lower speed to cause less tension on the web. When 
this one delivery is perfect, then all the trumpets 
should be bored the same. 

There should always be three sets of trumpets on 
hand, having a slightly different bore. 

Every practical man knows that as the stock in the 
can becomes lower and lower, a certain amount of 
stretch exists. In other words, your strand is heavier 
at the top than at the bottom of the can, and the 
more stock you have at the bottom of the can and the 
more compact it is, the more the stretch, which means 
light work. It is an evil. 


WASH (R. I.) 
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Foreign Matter in 
Cloth (Continued) 


Read your past issues to be fully posted on 
this subject. Many helpful suggestions . . 


AN ARTICLE appeared on page 101 of the September 

1939 issue of COTTON in which a mill man had 
asked the cause of certain black specks in his goods, 
which remained there even after the goods had been 
finished. Several answers were given as to the prob- 
able cause in this article, and again on page 106 of 
the December 1939 issue, “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6987” 
gave other possible causes for the black specks. 

The following are the remarks of the original in- 
quirer, who traces what was done to prevent the specks 
appearing: 

In order that your files might be complete on this 
particular discussion, we wish to advise as follows: 
The first thing which we suspected as being the cause 
of these black spots was belt dressing and the foreign 
matter accumulated by it. To overcome this possibili- 
ty we put cloths under all belts in our card room from 
which belt dressing might possibly get into the work. 
For our opener room, we purchased fabric belts, which 
require no belt dressing. Our spinning frames are in- 
dividually motor driven so there is no possibility from 
this source. After taking every precaution we could 
think of along this line, we did not appreciably cut 
down the number of black specks. 

We employed the services of competent chemists, 
and we found their opinion as to the probable cause 
to be at variance with each other. We did not get 
any particular help from this source. 

We then suspected tar, which is used as a base on 
tar gravel roofs, and which we found leaking through 
some of our warehouses. After stopping this possible 
source, we still had these black spots in our finished 
goods. 

We finally began to suspect the cotton. We thought 
that perhaps some foreign matter, such as grease or 
oil, might be getting into the cotton at the gin. We 
carefully examined all gins in this locality from whom 
we purchase cotton and could not discover anything 
that we thought might be causing it at the gin. 

We then began to suspect the cotton itself. It was 
our idea that these black spots might be caused by im- 
mature cotton seed particles or some foreign matter 
in the cotton itself. We decided to purchase cotton 
from the Middle West, and upon doing so we found 
that the number of black spots, although not eliminat- 
ed, was greatly reduced. 

Next we collected some card strips from local cot- 
ton and ran them through the picker as best we could. 
We took these laps to the card and set the card in such 
a fashion as to take out the least possible amount of 
foreign matter. Our idea was to make a card sliver 
with as many of the neps, particles, etc., as possible 
remaining in the sliver. This sliver was made into 
filling yarn which was used in the same class of goods 
as the goods in which the black spots appeared. 

This cloth was sent to the same finishing plant that 
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WN / 
GILsEATHER 


IS THE ONLY LOGICAL 
ROLLER COVERING 
: FOR YOUR SPINDLES 


No matter what the temperature, or 
how long a spindle is shut down. 


Gn/EATHER 


remains resilient in its original shape 
and condition—no flat spots. Starts 
off just as it ran when closed down. 


Perfect (as far as the rollers are 
Quality concerned) because the instant 
of wear develops in the roller cov- 
Yarn ering, then and then only, the 
Spun yarn breaks and this results in 
only perfect yarn being spun. 





Longer, by great margin, than 
any other roller covering irre- 
spective of price paid or ma- 
terial used. Practically no up- 
keep, shutdowns, or time lost 
for it spins continually 100° of 
its life. 


Investighte. the possible sav- 
ings available from its use. 
Write today 


B Gitt LEATHER COMPANY 


SALEM, MASS. 


Representatives 
. W.G. Hamner 
W.J. Moore 
Ralph Gossett 
B. C. Plowden 
Campbell & Jefferson Co. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Griffin, Go. 
Utica, N. Y. 
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GOOD 
FOR 
THE 


KNITTING 
INDUSTRY 


These products are wide- 
ly endorsed as profitable 
and efficient. 


xx SILKLUBRICS - - for silk 
soaking ** F. F. SILK OIL - - 
for lubricating the yarn, keeping 
troughs clean, preventing rust. 
xx FIRMOL - - for degumming. 
xx SCOUROL FF - - a pow- 
dered degumming agent. ** 
SURFAX - - for dye-bath level- 
ing. ** SURFAX W. O. -- for 
wetting out, penetrating. ** 
N-25 - - for wetting-out, pene- 
trating and detergency. ** 
RAYLUBRICS - - for softening 
and throwing. ** WONDER 
POWDERS - - for scouring, 
washing and soaping. ** SUL- 
FOL 200 - - for lubricating the 
yarn and softening. ** SOL- 
LUSTRE - - for softening and 
finishing. 
Booth No. 427-8 


Be sure to visit our booth at the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition. A 


hearty welcome awaits you. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 








240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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regularly does our work. When the cloth was re- 
turned to us, we found it to be literally full of the 
black spots, which to all appearances are identical with 
those appearing in our regular goods. 

We were then convinced that the black spots were 
inherent in the cotton and, as indicated previously, we 
have been using cotton from a different territory. We 
have also favored the cards handling this particular 
work in every way possible. By this we mean we put 
all clothing, flats, etc., in absolutely first class shape. 

We wish to thank COTTON for the interest it has 
taken in this particular problem, and we are glad to 
supply the foregoing information for the possible bene- 
fit of your readers. 


The Proper Picker 
Speeds and Settings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6926” on page 105 of the August 
issue of COTTON asks several questions regarding pos- 
sible improvement in.his opening and picking equip- 
ment, or some alterations in them, and advice regard- 
ing improvement of his breaking strength along with 
the cleaning of his stock within these initial processes. 

Strange it is to me that so many mill men, even 
though long in the game, when in a jam to improve 
the breaking strength of their yarn will invariably 
expect the pickers to produce this result. Their ex- 
pectations seem to lie within the four walls of the 
picking and opener rooms, when the point that must 
be considered logically has its applied weight on every 
process from the openers through the spinning, and 
must be distributed accordingly as these different 
processes have their certain and positive bearing on 
the finished product whether it be yarn or cloth. 


Applied cleaning in the initial processes of manu- 
facturing yarn or cloth does not always have to be 
centered on one machine or tandem outfit, but must 
reach over the entire system. Each unit must have 
its certain action or duty to perform. 

Beating “hell” out of the cotton by high speed, slow 
feeding, tilted grid bars, or subjecting it to a strong 
blast of air current from the fans or other drastic 
means may take some more trash or motes from the 
raw stock but seldom ever raises the breaking strength. 
Taking out a lot of white cotton in the mote boxes of 
the pickers is not a paying proposition to the mill 
management either. 

My opinion is not any better than any of the many 
other contributors to this department, but what I say 
or write is in all due sincerity as has been in the ten 
years I have been a contributor to its columns, but un- 
der no circumstances would I remove the Kirschner 
beaters from my pickers and continue to run straight 
cotton. Should I be running rayon, flax or something 
else that is blended with cotton, then this would bring 
on more talk. 

Not being prone to remove or substitute another 
type beater for the Kirschner type was brought about 
in my first experience with single-process pickers. The 
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The 
laps produced were so tender that some 2 to 5 pounds 
of waste would find its way back to the picker or open- 
er room ere the laps were laid on the cards—and these 


new machines were put in with 3-blade beaters. 


laps were handled with all the care possible. The 3- 
blade beaters were substituted or replaced with Kirsch- 
ners and the laps were decidedly improved, even though 
not as tough and well condensed as the old multiple 
process picker laps, and even now I still see that most 
everyone would like to have his single-process picker 
laps a bit tougher for better handling and less waste 
at the lap laying operation on cards. 

Breaking strength usually is improved by the re- 
duction of the severity of beating in the pickers, un- 
less this is found contrawise on vertical openers where 
with too low speeds here the cotton is often curled. 
600 r.p.m. on this [“‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 6926’s” speed] 
machine seems to me as being high; I am partial to 
about 500 r.p.m. His lattice opener [650 r.p.m.] is 
speeded about right. 

Buckley beaters give a comparative speed of so 
many beats per inch; however I am inclined to believe 
that “Beats per pound” will soon offset the term 
“Beats per inch,” as on the synchronized, single-pro- 
cess, automatically controlled, sectional feeding pick- 
ers this “Beats per inch” term just doesn’t quite suit 
the situation. 

From the figures given by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6926” it seems that he is putting this 1350 pounds per 
hour through 3 pickers which is about 445 pounds per 
machine per hour at 100 per cent production, or per- 
haps a little less if he has four pickers, which in either 
case is too much stock to be forced through any picker 
for good work and evenly cleaned laps, much less to 
expect good work to follow through. 

Bringing this whole problem to a pinnacle point 
the center of his trouble is Too high production 
through too few machines. 

Further I might say that no doubt it isn’t his fault 
or short thinking as his management has the organi- 
zation set up for this much production and has no 
more equipment, so it is his problem to remedy this 
situation and improve his work. 

Using Middling one-inch cotton, that is if the cot- 
ton is really Middling grade, “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6926” 
should be able to do good work, get clean stock and 
produce yarn that will have the standard breaking 
strength, with but little difficulty. 

Breaking strength can be increased at the cards, 
drawing and roving frames and I shall try to list here 
some settings that should be helpful in this instance. 

On cards use the following: 

Cylinder to licker-in .010. 

Feed plate to licker-in .012 or .015. 

Draft plate or bottom stripper plate .022. 

Top stripper plate to .029 all the way, or to remove 
5 grains of strips to each flat on 9 pounds or less pro- 
duction per hour to the card. 

If he has Saco-Lowell cards draw the cylinder 
screen nose as high up between the cylinder and licker- 
in as possible setting the screen to .019 to the cylinder 
and the licker-in. Set licker-in base to .019, and the 


licker-in screen to .022. On Whitin and H&B cards 
similar settings can be used, though sometimes the 
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| ror LOOM Cams Starches 
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—and Gears 


Ordinary lubricants do not resist the 
centrifugal throwing action of cams, 
nor the high running speed and tooth 
pressure of gears. They are thrown 
off or squeezed out. When thrown 
from cams they get on warps and 
woven goods. Squeezed off gear 
teeth they permit excessive wear. 








| | One way you lose money from oil 
spots. The other results in faulty 
: loom action and high repair cost. 


NON-FLUID OIL saves you money 
by preventing these troubles. It's 
highly adhesive and stays where ap- 
plied reducing lubricant and applica- 
tion cost. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “‘Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery” 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 
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Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. ; NING CO. Z, 
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licker-in screen will have to be set some farther away 
from the licker-in. Local conditions control these fac- 
tors, and this is another problem that every mill has 
to work out itself. However, the above mentioned set- 
tings will go quite a way toward preventing white 
staple from being placed under the card that should 
go into the sliver can at the front of the card. 

Other things coming in here for attention is that 
all the lickers-in must be in good condition, and the 
mote knives should be set as close as possible not to 
strike the licker-in teeth, as a dull licker-in doesn’t do 
the work it should, and is merely a crippled machine 
on the job. 

Keep the cards ground and sharp. 

Changing the emery fillet on the traverse grinding 
rolls after each 40 to 50 hours of grinding service 
should be closely followed up too. Running longer 
than this only gives the wire a polishing and not a 
grinding. 

Using 1l-inch cotton I offer the following settings 
for drawing rolls, center to center: 


_ 1 5/32-inch 
_ 1 5/16-inch 
1 5/8 -inch 


Front to second rolls 
2nd to 3rd rolls ______. 
Srd to 4th rolls ______. 


On the roving processes I would use the following: 
(Center to center) 


Slubbers Inters. Fine frames 
Front to 2nd 1 3/16-in. 1 5/32-in. 1 5/32-in. 
2nd to 3rd 1 7/16-in. 1 7/16-in. 1 13/32-in. 


If “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6926” has long-draft roving 
equipment this front roll setting will in all probability 
serve well too. 

Using these settings, and running his ends slack; 
even though the frame tenders may kick a little, and 
running his roll speed at a reasonable rate, and not 
inserting too much twist I believe will improve his 
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® READERS of this department are cor- 
dially invited to participate in any of the dis- 
cussions appearing here, and to submit any 
questions pertaining to any problem of the 

mill, or finishing plant, or on any other topic 

of general interest. Names of correspond- 

ents are not divulged, and the articles repre- 
sent the opinions of the authors. This de- 
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break, and I suggest trying these on a few frames for 
a test. 

Running drawing and roving ends slack will pre- 
vent stretch, but by all means do not go to the extreme 
and create lumps and cause excessive end breakage by 
running these ends too slack. One evil will not justify 
another. 

Regarding his picker speeds, and if allowed to alter 
them I would make the following changes in them: 


Present Alter to 
1300 r.p.m. 1050 r.p.m. 
2 blade beater 1100 r.p.m. 1150 r.p.m. 
Kirschner beater 1000 r.p.m. 900 r.p.m. 


Change all fan speeds not to exceed 1300 r.p.m. 

These changes will not be overworking the cotton, 
and if not being forced with a high figure of produc- 
tion this would do good work. 

Setting the card flats will also help clean his work, 
and a fair standard for these is to .008-inch if not 
carding over 9 pounds per hour, and the floor is sub- 
stantial. If over 9 pounds per hour use .009 to 11 
pounds, and above that use .010, and with these con- 
siderable neps and other trashy matter will in almost 
every case be largely removed. 

I hope that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6926” will be able 
to use these settings to good advantage as well as the 
other suggestions, and any other reader of COTTON that 
is faced with a similar problem. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6984 


Buckley beater 




















Preparing Warp and Filling 
for Duck Looms 


(Continued from page 90) 


The cutting out or pulling in of 
ends at the eyeboard and the chang- 
ing of presser rollers often consume 
considerable time, but if the mill 
makes a great variety of fabrics it 
is not often that this can be avoid- 
ed, but the foreman of beaming 
should try to plan his schedule to 
get his sets through with the least 
possible amount of changing on 
the beamers. The running of a set 
on more than one length beam 
means, lost production while the 
beamer is stopped to change press- 
er rollers. While the cost of press- 
er rollers run into money, we think 
the investment in several extra 
presser rollers is money well 
spent, as the time consumed in re- 
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out rings or changing heads, is of- 
moving the pin, adding or taking 
ten considerable, and means real 
lost production when this delay 
occurs during the running of a set. 

In this connection there are cer- 
tain other hindrances that hold up 
production, things that might be 
improved. One of these is the 
failure to have a convenient place 
to keep the rollers, pins, heads 
and extra rings. Suitable racks 
should be provided, as near the 


_beamers as possible, then the over- 


seer and the secondhand should 
see to it that everything is kept in 
its place. Another thing is the 
slight irregularity that is often 
found in the length of the loom 
beams. While we realize the dif- 
ficulties involved in making the 
beams the exact length, yet if a 
certain length is to be made, the 
length should not vary over one- 





half inch each way. The spring 
head in the presser roller will 
take care of this much variation, 
but any variation in excess of this 
will require a change in the length 
of the roller, which always means 
some lost time. 

There are a few other things, 
while almost directly bearing on 
the subject of getting production 
through the beaming department, 
we think their nature requires dis- 
cussion in separate articles. 
Among these things are systems 
of marking warps and filling and 
pliece-work systems. Included in 
these will also be some discussion 
of checking tickets and creels to 
prevent errors, inspection of yarn, 
prevention of bad work, oiling, 
cleanliness and general ‘house- 
keeping’ in the warping, beaming 
and filling winding department. 

(To be continued) 
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NEW 


~ 
NOPCO SOFTENER 


gives 
3 distinct effects! 


Yes, the new Nopco 2105-C is literally a 3 in 
1 Softener. [In just one operation it imparts 
internal softness and surface lubrication as 
well as permanence. 





PS 


Nopco 2105-C is particularly effective when 
used with cotton fabrics where the usual 
softener is ordinarily employed. Yet it is 
also being used successfully on rayon and 
rayon and acetate fabrics. 


Extremely economical to use, every pound of 
concentrated Nopco 2105-C actually does 
the work of from two to three pounds of 
ordinary tallow softeners. Write for full 
information. 


Among other outstanding products for the 
textile industry, Nopco manufactures 


Nopco detergents and Nopco Lubricants 














CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 





REG. u.s. Pat OFF. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS Co. 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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DARNELL CASTERS 









NOTE 
DOUBLE 


Ball-Bearing 
SWIVEL 


Bite a 
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YEARS 
OF 
SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE 


ie, QUALITY 
and SERVICE..... 


From the Darnell line of nearly 
4,000 Casters and Wheels you 
can specify the exact type to 
meet your particular require- 
ments — for light, medium and 
heavy-duty service. 


It will pay you to 
learn why Indus- 
try prefers Dar- 
nell Casters and 


Wheels — They 
‘keep turning 
and earning.’ 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
BOX 4027, STA. B, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO — 24 E. 22nd, NEW YORK 


DARNELL CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONT., CAN 


& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 











FOR YOUR EXACTING NEEDS 




















Causnic SODA of uniform qual- 
ity is made by Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company to meet the 
most rigid requirements of mercer- 
izing and other textile processes. 


A double purification process makes 
it low in salt content, low in carbon- 
ates, and extremely low in iron. 


This refined caustic soda is sup- 
plied in aqueous solution in 8000- 
gallon tank cars, as well as in solid, 
flake, or ground form in drums, Our 
technical staff will gladly help with 
all problems of handling and dis- 
solving. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Widener Building, Phila., 
Pa.—New York . Chicago . St. Louis 
- Pittsburgh . Tacoma . Wyandotte. 





Other Pennsylvania Salt Chemical 
Products for the Textile Industry 


Hydrogen Peroxide Sodium Hypochlorite 


Seda Ash Carbon Bisulphide 
Sulphuric Acid Ammonium Persulphate 


Hydrochloric Acid Anhydrous and Aqua Ammonia 
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Checking Cloth Baled 
against Picks Earned 


AN inquiry to COTTON asked if there is an accurate 

system for checking yards of cloth in the cloth 
room against picks paid for in the weave room, or in 
other words, is the mill paying for more cloth than 
it is actually getting on the looms? 

The following is the method used at one mill for 
checking on the amount of cloth that passes through 
the cloth room: Before getting pick counters our prac- 
tice was to check the cuts baled against cuts paid for 
in weave room. For awhile after getting pick coun- 
ters we converted baled cloth to picks and compared 
with picks paid for in the weave room. This was a 
long tedious job and the results so close that we 
thought it a waste of time. 

Our practice now is to figure the percentage ef- 
ficiency in the weave room on pick counters and com- 
pare this with percentage efficiency figured by our 
cost department on cloth baled basis. There is no 
extra work here as we figure detailed efficiencies on 
pick clocks for use in the weave room and our cost 
system makes a breakdown for each fabric necessary, 
which makes a total percentage efficiency easy to get. 
These two figures are never the same as pick clocks 
count every pick and a yardage basis makes no allow- 
ance for let-back on change, etc. However, the same 
difference is maintained each month and if this should 
look questionable we can always go back and re-check 
by the old method. 

From our experience with pick counters we be- 
lieve there is practically no chance for stealing. One 
known method is to run a loom while it has no warp 
in it, but a mill whose supervisors will permit this 
practice probably has a pretty high cost through in- 
efficient supervision anyhow. The other method is to 
hit the pick clock just as it registers. This is almost 
impossible on the new clocks and this practice can be 
stopped by watching for pick clocks that show signs of 
having been beaten. 

Another comment on this inquiry is given: In some 
mills the goods are weighed in the weave shed before 
they leave so that there is an accurate record kept of 
the amount of cloth that goes to the cloth room. The 
goods are weighed by a man from the cloth room. The 
weight is checked against the picks which should give 
the number of yards. 

After the cloth is run through the equipment in the 
cloth room and is cut, if it has to be cut for defects, 
the goods are weighed again as they are baled. After 
the cloth has gone through the cloth room equipment 
it is stretched somewhat so that the weights must be 
checked again to see that they are up to specifications. 
The mills are allowed a leeway in weight, about one 
per cent on the light side and two per cent on the 
heavy side. 

Some mills do not check the weight in the weave 
shed but wait until it is ready to bale for shipment. 
Others weigh it in the weave shed before it leaves, 
and still others bring it from the weave shed to the 
cloth room where it is weighed. Most weavers are 
paid by the pick although a few mills pay by the yard. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE . 





Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from 


Advertisers in this 


188. Form 496—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine (o., 400 N. Franklin S8t., Chicago, Ml. 


213. Sace-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and s : 
fications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 ilk 

, Boston, Mass. 





214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet. illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk S8St., Boston, Maas 


218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 

describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
eame principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


223. Alloyed tron in Southern Industrial Fields— 
16 page fllustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


224. **Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of ‘llus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc., 
a R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 

a. 


233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive {llustrated cata- 
log describing in detail the Shamrock shipping econ- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inec., Madison, Ind. 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting - 

lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 

sent you free on request General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn DOryer—¢ 
Page illustrated folder describing the new ' 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwarts. 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


253. Brown Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing. 
finishing and slashing, as well as the tertile arecu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning, 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
over Spinning. Warping. Winding, Twisting. ete. 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that {ft prevents accumu- 
lation of fly with no harm to roving. The American 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


259. Cotton Conditioning with Texspray Com- 
pound —18-page booklet deseribing the Texspray 
method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven 
that this method will save money, increase prodnc- 
tion, increase flexibility of fiber. eliminate static 
ne —s fly and dust. The Texas Company, New 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom tubricaticn 
and also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


261. The Brown Moist-0-Graph—16 page booklet 
describing the Brown Motist-O0-Graph which meas- 
ures, records and controls the moisture content of 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price Hist 
showing the complete line of brushes for the textile 
mill. Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia. N. 


271. The New American Adjustable Diameter 
Wedgebeit Pulleys—illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 
produce the best performance in all types of V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley OCo., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
a experien fabricators of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


284. Morton Nickel tren Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—TIlustrated leafiet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines. steam 





those not in the 


Issue Ofter 


and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Manufactured in nickel, stainless steel and 
stainless steel trim. Morton Machine Works, 
Columbus, Georgia. 


286. Triton W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


289. Caustic Seda Bulletin—a data and reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com- 
plete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who also manu- 
factures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


290. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery 
of All Kinds—34 page et which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
textile machinery. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


295. Fence Facts—A new booklet illustrating and 
describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought tron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence. Page Fence 
Association, Bridgeport, 


296. Full-Fashioned Hoslery Manufacture — MDlus- 
trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit- 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application of 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


297. Lunkenhelmer List Price Schedule R-!i—new 
44 page catalog covering the entire line of valves, 
boiler mountings and lubricating devices manufac- 
tured by the Lunkenheimer Company. The Lunkes- 
heimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


299 The New International Time Recorder—infor- 
mation on the new automatic time recorder which 
gives complete wage and hour records. International 
Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


30!. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Catalog — Normsa- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


305. Tannate Belting — leaflet describing Rhoads 
Tannate leather belts and their uses and advantages 
in textile mill operation. J. KE. Rhoads & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


307. Lane Canvas Baskets—16 page illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for textile use. W. T. Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


308. Finnell Scrubbers—illustrated leaflets describ- 
ing and giving specifications for the new Finne!ll 
— ane machines. Finnell System, Inc., EIk- 
art, nad. 


Sit. The Romance of Prairie Geld—attractive il- 
lustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


312. Cork—The Modern Rell Covering—attractive 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll eovering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- 
duction ehart can be used for any style of winder. 
Also included are instructions for figuring yarn 
takeup speeds. Universal Winding Co., Providence. 
Rhode Island. 


315. How Handling Problems Have Been Solved— 
a 50-page booklet presenting in pictorial form many 
solutions to industrial handling problems and show- 
ing how they reduce costs, save labor, eliminate stor- 
age and provide free movement of stock between 
processes. American MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


317. Circular Knitting Machines—a fifty-two page 
illustrated booklet containing valuable tnformation on 
the manufacture of transfer top hosiery. Includes 
illustrations of rib knitting principles, yarn changers, 
selvage welt. loose course and methods of laying in 
Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company, 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


322. The Application of Soaps and Seap Products 
to Textile Processing—40-page illustrated booklet cov- 
ering the principal operations in textile processing. 
Special notes and suggestions are given for those 
operations requiring soaps or soap products. Colgate- 
re Company, 105 Hudson S8t., Jersey 

ty. 


$23. Textile Processing with Artie Syntex A and T 
oy {llustrated booklet describing the properties 
n 





You . 


ew materials and giving tentative or sug- 

gested formulas for a number of applications in tez- 
tlle ng. 

City. New Jersey. 

327. Sanforizing Machinery—tl 


ustrated booklet 
scribing the sanforizing machinery offered by the 
Previd@mes, BR IL. 


lgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 


Textile Finishing Machinery Ce., 


industry cannot be 


handled. 


This bulletin is available only to finishing plants @ 
executives thereof. 


328. SKF Ball and Roller Bearing Transmission 
Appliances—84 pages, 100 Illustrations, descriptions 
and dimensions of universal, unit, split and roll 
bearing pillow blocks, ball bearing drop and pest 
hangers, take-up boxes. Suggestions and dimena- 
sional and toad data for bearings also given. SKF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


330. Tools for the Textile Trade—a twelve-page 
booklet illustrating and describing spectally selected 
tools for all textile mill departments—Loom Firers, 
Spinning Room Fixers, ete. Snap-on Tools Cerpersa- 
tion, Kenosha, Wise. 


331. Unbrake Self-Loecking Hollew Set Serew— 
Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration sand deerip- 
tive matter of this latest improvement in socket and 
screws. This bulletin also features the complete line 
of ‘“‘Unbrako’’ Socket ! b Standard 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


332. Hard Maple Flooring—an #% «x 11-inch folder 
featuring a close-up of Northern Hard Maple Pleoring 
and specimen pieces to show grades. prepared fer 
the convenience of architects, builders and others 
when considering flooring grade requirements. Maple 
Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Til. 

833. Fafnir Ball Bearings for the Textile tadu 
—Outlining the applications and advantages of 
bearings on textile machinery. Fafnir Bearing Ca. 
New Britain. Conn. 


$34. Precision Winding fer Silk and Rayen Yarus 
—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona Winder and al 
attachments that are used for silk hosiery threads 
and rayon yarns. Universal Winding Co. PF. @ 
Box 1605, Providence, R. L 


$35. Casters and Wheele—192 paces, describing 
casters and wheels suitable for all types of tndus- 
trial application. Every mechanteal engineer and 
purchasing agent should have this. Darnell Cerp.,. 
ad P. O. Box 4027-N, Station B, s 


337. Sizine and Finishing—A pamphlet which wil 
give the mill man an understanding of starch prop- 
erties which will lead to greater efficiency tn sizing 
2 finishing. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New Yor® 

ty. 


338. Thickening Materials fer Textile Priatiee— 
Describing matertals and methods employed tn prep- 
aration of color thickening so that ft may be 
pronerly and economically § ftransferret to «etd 
through the medium of the printing machine. tein. 
Hall & Co., Ine., New York City. 


340. Notes on Cotten Warp Sizing—a 45-paze hand- 
book giving valuable data on the purposes 
properties of various sizing products, their uses and 
preparation, with much information on fhe eneration 
of slashing eauinment. WIll help sclve many sizing 
nroblems. Addre«e The Hart Products Corp., 1448 
Broadway, New York City 


343. SKF Better Spinning and Twisting—!4-page 
illustrated eataloe containing technical {nformation 
relating to construction and performance of SKF 
roller bearing spindles. tension pulleys, enuide and 
idier pulleys and miscellaneous pulley and hearing 
applications. TDitetrihuted by all leading textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers and SKF Industries. Inc., 
Front St. and Erte Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


346. Dependable Finishina for Modern Elastic Tep 
Hosiery—deccrihine and illustrating eaufnment for 
basting and attaching insert elastic. attaching wide 
or welt elastic and seaming elastic in women’s ho- 
siery. inion Srectal Machine Company. 400 North 
Franklin St., Chicago, Til. 

847. Rhoolex Resine—Attractive folder diecnasing 
the outstanding pronerties of these Aqueous Disper- 
sions with suegestions for their anniication to tex- 
tiles. Rohm & Haas Co., Inc... Philadelphia. Pa. 


348. Johnson Ledaloy! Bearing Bron7e—Ti!netrated 
honklet telling the complete ctory of Johneon Tetaloy! 
Rroenze. the newest development in self-lubricating 
bronze for textile bearings and bushings. Johnson 
Bronze Company, New Castle, Pa. 


349. Preview—12 pace {llustrated hooklet describing 
the Reat Tinivercal Locking System which features 
the  {nterchangeable core and offers a solution to 
locking problems. Best Universal Lock Co., Indlan- 
apolis, Tnd. 

350. Theoretical and Appiled Sitik-Soaking—Attrac- 
tive 28-page booklet outlining methods of «tik-soaking 
and outlining investigations on the soaking. back- 
winding and degumming of silk. Hart Products 
Corp., New York City. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE i40 
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351. Wetsit—Leafiet describing Wetsit, 
aromatic compound with excellent surface tension re- 
ducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and thor- 
ough penetration; available in strengths. 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J 


$52. Lupomin—Leafiet describing Lupomin, a new 
cation active softening agent for all textiles but es- 
pecially acetates and rayon crepes; odorless, perma- 
nent and easily applied: imparts soft. full feel. 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


353. Luposeo—Leafiet describing Luposec, a water- 
proofing agent with great stability: soluble in cold 
or warm water at all temperatures: suitable for all 
fibres and especially effective in splash-proofing silk 
hosiery. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


$54. Vacuum Cup Pulleys—Leaflet describing the 
new Vacuum Cup Pulley which gives greater pro- 
duction, less power cost, less maintenance cost, and 
much longer life to belts and bearings. Vacuum Cup 
Metal Pulley Company, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


355. Air Conditioning in Cotton Spinning—A tech- 
nical discussion of the need of adequate humidifica- 
tion and controlled air change in the spinning room 
of the tertile mill of today. Ask for Bulletin 539. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


$56. Parks Textile Speciaities—A 14 page bulletin 
with brief descriptions of the Parks line—Automatiec 
Airchanger—Central Station and Unit Air Condition- 
ers—High Duty, Turbo and Turbomatic Humidifiers— 
Automatic Regulation—Traveling Cleaners—Portable 
Dustless Card Stripper—Humidifier Valves and Ac- 
cessories. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. 

357. Caro-Gant—The Original 100% Active Warp 
Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro-Gant 
the Warp Dressing that makes stronger more elastic 
warps wi a maximum breaking strength and a 
minimum reduction in elasticity. Hart Products 
Corp., New York City. 


$58. Rhonite Emuisions—aAttractive bulletin de- 
h Haas complete line of Urea 

ehy Resins for Textile Finishing, Rohm 
Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S6!. Thaumaphos — The tertile detergent — Seven 
page booklet describing Thaumaphos, the wonderful 
phosphate. Included is a list of the Thauma brands 
and a survey of their uses in the wet finishing of 
textiles. Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


$62. Leather Belting Caleulate-—Handy and at- 
tractive calculator for determining belt speeds, horse- 
power per inch of belt widths, etc., will be sent free 
on request. J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


363. Form 769, Condensed Catalogue—a 40 page 
pocket size booklet illustrating and describing sewing 
machines adaptable for practically all phases of the 
needles trade. Willcox Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co., 658 Broadway. New York City. 


364. The Superiock—Form 828—an attractive two- 
color illustrated 6-page folder describing the ‘Fastest 
Overseaming Machine in the World’’. Willeoxr & 

-—" ing Machine Co., 58 Broadway, New 


$65. Catalog No. C-306—a 32 page Standard Con- 
veyor booklet showing numerous actual installation 
photographs on roller, slat, 
roller, push bar and vertical conveyors—also 
spiral chutes, tiering machines, portable pilers, lower- 
lifts, record lifts and pneumatic tube systems. 
Standard Conveyor Co., North St., St. Paul, Minn. 


e an pen ott par SR—Leafict describing «a new 

compourn or spun rayon warps which - 
vides high breaking strength, eater”, elasticity a 
increased weave-room production at low cost. E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


367. Rayon Oils—Leafiet describing three Houghton 
products used for throwing rayon filling yarns for 
weaving, as softeners in gelatin and similar solutions 
used for sizing and as softening oils for yarns, knit- 

and woven fabrics. E. F. Houghton & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


368. Surfax W.0.—Leafiet describing a new geur- 
—e—~ pe — —, — peanesees unusual wetting 
ening prop es. . Houghton d 

Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ’ i 
369. Lunkenheimer Catalog 78—136 page catalog 
describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron and Stee! 
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a syntheticValves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating Devices, Air 


evices and other specialties. Also included is a 
section on the thermo-dynamic properties of steam, 
and a table of shipping weights. The Lunkenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

370. Notes on Exsize—Attractive new booklet de- 
scribing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing processes. Pabst Sales Company, 221 North 
LaSalle St., Chicago, [IL 


371. Aluminum in the Chemical Industry — Pub- 
lished by Aluminum Company of America. Fifty-two 
pages. Text and illustrations covering adaptability of 
aluminum and aluminum alloys to chemical industry 
applications and characteristics governing recommend- 
ed uses. Aluminum Company of America. Pitts- 


372. Stewart Fences—Dlustrated catalog which is 
a complete text on the subject of fence for industrial 
uses. Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc., Covington, 
Kentucky. 

373. The Bowen Spinner’s Recor’ Book—Handy 
leather bound notebook which contains a world of 
useful information as well as tables for keeping ac- 
curate spinning data. U. S. Ring Traveler Company, 
Providence, R. IL. 

374. Fidelity Spooling Machines—TIllustrated book- 
let describing the Fidelity Spooling Machine and 
outlining its many applications in the textile indus- 
try. Fidelity Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


375. The Fidelity 3 Carrier Back Winder—Folders 
describing this new backwinder which is used to 
recover silk in press-offs from full fashioned three 
carrier leggers. Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

376. Leather Booklet No. 202—Attractive booklet 
illustrating and describing BONDARON = Special 
Tanned Leather as used in various forms such as 
Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, etc. Also describes BONDARON 
Special Tanned Solid Round Leather Belting, Flat 
Belting and Standard Oak Tanned variety of Leather 
Belting. Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, eir 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. 

Lowell Shop, 147 Milk St., Boston, ass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages 1i- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical] lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—aA 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


64. SKF in the Cotton Milis—24 page bulletin de- 
scribing bearing installations for practically every 
machine in the textile industry including roller bear- 
ing spindle and tension pulley. SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

77. Bulletin S 200—TDlustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of ex . 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 

88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
it also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 

110. 3-in-One Oil for Industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8. Boyle Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

116. Arey—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
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roller bearing applications 


is made to replace the 
Plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in conseauence freedom 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Beartngs Div., 
General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Cataieg— 

page catalog giving practical information and 

tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of mill 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka. 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

141. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including date 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charta and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 800 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze busb- 
ings, Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 

155. Link-Beilt Catalog 1574 on the P. |. V. Gear 
—giving details of this positive variable speed con- 
trol. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. Link-Belt Co., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Dl. 

157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications fer 
Laying and Finishing Maple Fioors—Maple F! 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1794 McCormick Blidg.. 
Chicago, 

163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company. 
P. O. Box 1605, Provdence, R. I. 

164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Kait Geods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing 
creased efficiency and economy to be 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet ful 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 

176. Soneoco Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, cene, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville. 8. C. 

184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book in variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish fo 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washing KE 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes , 
Wilmington, Del. 

187. The Wildman Single-Head Full-Fashloned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned Division, Norrts- 
town, Pa. 


the ina- 
througb 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 

Mail Coupon 
Now! 


Please be sure to fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
tended to you unless this information 
is furnished. 
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KBNATTEING CHRCULAR 


WITH AN EYE TO AUTUMN 


“Fashion” today is “volume” tomorrow. That’s how style 
trends go. Fashion merchandise now, many of the items 
shown here, according to buyers and salespeople, may well 
be up in the fast-moving, volume class by the time the 
leaves are turning. Let’s see which way the signs in the 
smart Fifth Avenue shops are pointing now. 
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Most of the Fifth Avenue shops are making a point of 
fancy anklets and knee-high socks for women. It is the 
general feeling that the knee-high wool sock will begin 
next fall where it leaves off this spring, which would indi- 
cate a market for fancy effects in this type hose. Good ex- 
amples of this fancy trend—and entirely new—are the 
tweedy, Links-and-Links “inside out” Knee-length sock for 
women shown in Illustration 1, and the anklet of the same 
tvpe accompanying it. Even more important “fancies” 
are the two- and three-toned Links-and-Links in new and 
novel patterns. Shown in Illustration 2 is a brand new 
women’s anklet of this type. It is felt up and down the 
Avenue that this two- and three-toned Links-and-Links 
merchandise is merchandise to keep your eye on—and be 
prepared to produce in volume. 


Surprising to many is the success enjoyed by the 
straight sock and “swivel” socks without heel or ankle 
bend as shown in Illustration 3. More and more stores in 
New York are displaying them prominently, featuring 
them in advertisements and finding them salable. The 
stores expect these will be even more popular in the fall 
along with terry cloth, of which big things are expected 
this summer. 


In the exclusive men’s shops spring socks are very much 
in evidence in the new textile and necktie patterns—beau- 
tiful reproductions of tweed and shetland fabrics, small 
necktie plaids and little geomet- 
rics. Shown in Illustration 4 are 
a near-polka dot sock tied in a 
knot to show the necktie resem- 
blance, another necktie-sock pat- 
tern, and a new tweed sock pat- 
tern. The first two are pro- 
duced on the Scott & Williams 
S0 W Shog Machine; the tweed 
on the Komet Links-and-Links 
Machine. All deserve the most 
careful consideration of the 
manufacturer in planning his 
fall lines. 




















In addition, many unique wrap 
patterns that sell in volume the 
vear round can be produced on 
the Scott & Williams HH-PW 
Machine. Scott & Williams 
also has many new and novel 
suggestions in Links-and-Links 
patterns for men’s, women’s and 
children’s socks of all types. 
We will be glad to give more de- 
CELEBRATING 75 YEARS OF CONTRIBUTION tailed information about these 
TO PROGRESS IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY patterns, and the machines that 


produce the patterns shown on 
this page. 











SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC... 40 Worth Street. New York. N. Y. 
Established 1865 























KNITTING SECTION 





Many New Exhibits to be Seen at 





ONCE AGAIN the time has rolled 

around for the annual Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia, and knitters from far and 
wide have marked their calendars 
to be on band for the 36th show 
at Commercial Museum’ from 
April 15 through 18. Here will be 


exclusively, is one of the out- 
standing industrial exhibitions 
held in this country. It serves, at 
an economical cost to all con- 
cerned, the most effective means 
of annually bringing together 
those who supply the industry 
with its needs, and the principal 


~6th Annual Knitting Show 


this 
conditions abroad. 

The record of the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition to date 


Vear because OT iInse ied 


IS an exception- 


al one, for it has been held an- 
nually for thirty-six consecutive 
vears, during which time it has 
shown steadv growth and im- 





Mr. Constantine 


shown new and improved equip- 
ment, and supplies of interest to 
the executive and operating offi- 


cial connected with the knitting 
industry. 
Advance reports indicate that 


there will be more new exhibitors 
at the 1940 show than has been 
true of any Exhibition in recent 
years, which speaks well for the 


value received by both visitors 
and exhibitors that attend. At 
this writing, thirty-two new ex- 


hibitors have taken space to pre- 
sent their products. 

Besides the value of attending 
the show from the standpoint of 
keeping up with modern improve- 
ments, it offers to the busy exec- 
utive the opportunity to meet with 
and discuss his and mutual prob- 
lems that come under the head- 
ing of executive management. 

The value and importance of 
this Exhibition, which is the onlv 
one covering the knit goods trade 


Mr. Cheney Mr. Ball 


the 


also 


who have 


The show 


executives of mills 
buying decisions. 

serves as a meeting place for old 
friends, and for those closely 
identified with the industry in the 
United States and Canada. Usual- 
ly there are many representatives 
of the industry from foreign coun- 
tries, but it is expected that many 
of these will be unable to attend 





COME TO SEE US 


@ At the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia. “Cotton” 
will occupy Space No. 83. Repre- 
sentatives of the editorial and ad- 
vertising departments will be on 
hand throughout the entire show, 
and a cordial invitation is extend- 
ed to all those attending the show 
to visit with us. Those in attend 
ance will be Robert W. Philip, 
editor; John C. Fonville, assist- 
ant editor; Richard P. Smith, ad- 
vertising manager; and Arthur C. 
Shaw and E. A. Robison of the 
business department .... . 


Mr. Rau 
provement untii 1t 1S rated toda 
aS one ot tne finest ot tne indus 
trial exhibitions of the countr\ 


Its most pronounced growth has 


been within the last few vears, 
which may be explained by the ex- 
pansion that has taken place in 
the principal knit goods indus- 


tries, particularly the hosiery in- 


dustry. In the last three years 
alone, 160 new hosiery manage- 
ments have been established, 


of which have had to deal with the 
installation of needed equipment 
and the purchase ot 
supplies. 
two vears, all the floor space wil 


necessary 


As was true in the last 
’ 


be occupied. 

The Knitting Arts Exhibition 1s 
held under the joint auspices of 
the National Association of Ho- 
siery Manufacturers and the Un- 
derwear Institute. Both of these 
organizations will hold their 
nual meetings in Philadelphia 
during the week of the Exhibition. 


ati- 
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Officers of the National Assocli- 
ation are Austin H. Carr, Durham 
(N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., chair- 
man of the board; - O. Huffman, 
Morganton (N. C.) Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Co., vice-chairman; John 
Bromley, Quaker Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, vice-chairman; Ear! 


Constantine, president; Marshall 


COTTON—Serving the Textile Industries—April, 1940 


V. Moss, NoMend Hosiery, Inc., 
Philadelphia, treasurer; and Reu- 
ben C. Ball, secretary. 


Officers of the Underwear Insti- 


tute are Ralph M. Jones, Utic: 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co., chairman 
executive committee; Grover C 


Works, 


vice- 


Globe 


Rapids, 


Good. 
Grand 


Knitting 
Mich., Ist 


president; Oscar W. Gridley, Uti- 
ca (N. Y.) Knitting Co., treasur- 
er; Roy A. Cheney, president; 
Karle E. West, assistant secre- 
tary; and Francis E. Simmons, re- 
search director. 

The exhibition, as for 
years past, is under 
of Albert C. Rau. 


many 
the direction 


Exhibitors at 36th Annual Knitting Show 


Exhibitor Space Number 
A 

Aberfoyle Mig. ¢ O7-8-321-2-332 
Adelphia Textile Compan} ot 
Allentown Bobbin Wks, In 217 
Aluminum Company of America 446-447 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 23-24 
American Bemberg Cory] 279-280-2389-29 
American Enka Corp 379-380-401-402 


American Magnesiut m Corp. 446-44 

American Viscose Co 09-310-319-320 
American Vitos Co., Inc 855 
American Wool & Cotton Reporter 4 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 388-389-394-395 
Edw. R. Ammon, ic, 37 
Joseph eam 282 
Amsco Packaging Me ; 43 
Arrow Needle Sena l 


Atlantic Rayon Corp. 195-196 
The Atwood Machine 


Co 270 97-298-299 


B 


$enjam! n Ele Mfg. Co 421 425 
Boge r & Crawford 273-274-295-296 
Boshamer & Co. 40 
The Bristol Company 363 
Bruegger W inding Co. 164-165 


Edw. G. Budd Mfg. C: 154-155 
H. W. 3utterworth Sons & Co. 64-65-66 
Cc 
Oannon Mills, In 390-391 
Caron & Patterson 851 
Celanese Corp. of Am 206-207-212-213 
China Grove Cotton Mills Co 222 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co 25 
Coleman & Co. 383 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co 174 
Chas. Cooper Co., Inc 364-365 
Crawford Mfg. Compan; 338 
Cross Cotton Mills Co 199-200 
Currier & Co. 392 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 67 to 72 inel. 
Cotton 83 
D 
Darlington Fabrics Cor; 12-93-94-95 
Davison Pub. Co 169-170 
Diehl Mfg. Company 226-227-228-229-229AA 
262-262 AA-263-264-265 
Dixie Mercerizing ¢ 245-246-247-248 
Dubied Mchy Co 408-409 


The Duffy Silk Co 396-397 
Duplan Silk Corp 51-52 
E. I. duPont de Nen rs 2 231-260-261 
E 

John A. Eberls 904-205 
Ew ] Thomas Cort »S-0Y 
F 

Fairchild Publications 20-81-82 
W. F. Fancourt & C 249 
Morton Feldman, In 25! 
Fi latex Corp. 
; J Firsching & Sor 859 
Pm Gt Works. I: 172-173 
J. B. Ford Sales Co 352 
Foster Machine Co 546 47 $62 
Franklin Needle ‘¢ 204-205 
Franklin Process C: 124-42 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. ¢ PIA 
G 

General Electric Co 183-184 
General Hosiery Motor-Mend Cory 244 


Globe Dye Works Cc 63 


Exhibitor Space Number 
Grand Rapids Textile Mchy 

Co. 159-160-185-13¢ 
Grove Silk Co 12-] 
Gulf Oil Cory; s 
Gunze Silk Corp. 6 
H 
Hampton Company 238-239-240-241 
Oscar Heineman Corp. 344-345 
Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co. 281 
Hemphill Company 124 to 129, inc. 
John W. Hepworth & Co. 225 
Hoffner Rayon Corp. 223-224 
Alfred Hofmann, Inc. $42-343-366-367 
Hooker & Sanders, Inc 256 
Hosiery Patents Incorporated 158 & 187 

F. Houghton & Co 427-428 
Howard Bros, Mfg. Co. 442 
Howes Publishing Co. 156-157-188-189 
Hyde-Rakestraw Co. 441 
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WE WHO WORK in the dyehouse 

naturally run into many per- 
plexing situations that we think of 
as just every day occurrences. We 
do what we can to overcome what 
has happened, and try to figure 
out means to prevent a recurrence 
in future dye lots. 

Perhaps some of the kinks ex- 
plained in the following para- 
graphs will be of aid to other dyers 
who run into trouble later on. 


Spots on Silk Hosiery 


The present day thrown silk 
contains mineral oils and other 
compounds that while they facili- 
tate the running of the silk on the 
knitting machine yet they present 
quite a problem to the dyer. De- 
spite the use of water softening 
equipment, and a careful check of 
its operation, these compounds re- 
act with the degumming oils and 
other chemicals to form “spots” 
that cause much grief to the dver. 
We recommend that a small per- 
centage of sodium hexametaphos- 
phate be used in the dyebath to 
prevent the formation of these 
spots. Should the spots have been 
already formed and in the dyebath, 
this product has the property of 
“loosening” these insoluble com- 
pounds, and holding them in sus- 
pension so that they can do no 


damage. 
It is also advantageous to give 
the dyeing machines frequent 


cleanings to see that no formations 
accumulate on the sides and gears 
of the machines. An easy way to 
clean the gears is to run a clean 
rag through the gears as the ma- 
chine is slowly turned by hand. 
Despite all the precautions that 
are taken, spotted work sometimes 
finds its way into the finishing de- 
partment. The quickest way to re- 
move these spots, provided there 
are not too many of them, is by 
rubbing each spot with a spot re- 
mover compound (most mills have 
a good transfer remover that they 


By Harris Whitman 


keep handy) and then sending 
them back to the dyehouse to be 
refinished. It is better to do this 
spotted work this way than to re- 
turn them to the dyehouse to be 
scoured and reworked, because 
scouring them in a hot bath, which 
is the only way the spots can be 
removed in the dyeing machine, 
will cause the shade to be changed. 
The redyeing of sheer silk hosiery 
should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible, as every silk hosiery dyer 
knows. 


Dvestuff Reduction 


In the dyeing by the one-bath, 
or the split-bath method, there is 
the tendency of the sericin as it 
is removed from the silk hosiery to 
act as a reducing agent to destroy 
certain types of dyestuffs, partic- 
ularly the sulphoncyanine group, 
and also some types of silk brown. 
Much has been written and said 
about this in the past, and many 
ideas and experiments have been 
tried to eliminate this trouble. 


Quite 


a few new dyestuffs have 
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We Who Work in the Dvehouse 


been placed on the market claim- 
ing to have overcome this reduc- 
tion of color, but in one plant the 
trouble persists. This dye reduc- 
tion is not uniform in its action, 
because frequently some stockings 
dye all right, while others in the 
same lot have been dved unevenly 
There is not much that can be don: 
to help the matter except to try 
to use the types of dvyestuff that 
do not react as much to this ac- 
tion A funny 
thing about this trouble is that vou 
might be having the trouble 

vour dyehouse, while in the next 
town another dyer using the same 
dyestuff does not have it. The 
easiest way, in my opinion, to over- 


as other dyes do. 


come it is to dye your silk hosiery 
by the two-bath method. 


Penetration of Dvestuff 


7. 


Another of the problems tha 
dvers of silk full-fashioned ho- 
siery frequently experience is that 
of securing proper penetration of 
the dyestuff in the _ reinforced 
heels, toes and tiny seams of the 
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stockings. First it 1s necessary 
that the natural sericin be re- 
moved from these places, and then 
the addition of suitable penetrat- 
ing agents should be made that 
thoroughly wet out the hosiery be- 
fore the dyestuff is entered into 
the bath, and force the dye, when 
it is added, to go into these tight 
places. Another source of inade- 
quate penetration is caused by too 
rapid adsorption of the dyestuff 
on the hosiery. The addition of 
certain sulfated oils, fatty alco- 
hols or soaps will retard the dye- 
ing speed of these dyestuffs to 
such an extent that they go on the 
goods slowly and thus evenly. An 
investigation should be made of 
the rate of exhaustion of the dif- 
ferent dyestuffs that are used, and 
those that exhaust too rapidly 
should be eliminated. 


Chafed Colored Heels 


In the dyeing of black, blue and 
other colored heel styles, where 
the heel is constructed from a re- 
sist-dyed boiled-off silk, the addi- 
tional boiling-off and dyeing pro- 
regardless of the method 
used, has a tendency to produce a 
streaked overworked appearance 
on the heel. A simple remedy for 
this is that of dyeing the hosiery 
on the reverse side, and subjecting 
this side to the apparent chafing 
that takes place. Then when the 
hosiery has been dyed, the stock- 
ings can be turned by hand. It 
will simplify turning if the goods 
are turned before finishing, be- 
cause they can be extracted dry, 
turned, and finished, and then 
properly extracted for boarding. 


ceSS, 


Control of Finishing Bath 


A point of interest to dyers of 
silk hosiery that are troubled by 
the change of shade in finishing 
the stockings with the large 
amounts necessary to attain the 
proper feel and appearance is that 
the dulling agents are usually on 
the alkaline side, the splashproof 
compounds on the acid side, and 
the lubricating or softening oils 
usually on the alkaline side. It is 
therefore of great importance to 
always try to control the finish- 
ing action so that when the goods 
are sampled to determine whether 
the proper finish and shade has 
been attained, that the bath is on 
the alkaline side, since this is what 
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A Dyer 


the goods were when passed in the 
dyebath, and if kept that way, no 
serious shade change has taken 
place. Proper and understanding 
control of the finishing bath will 
prevent off shades and help to 
minimize sleazy finishes. 

Care should also be taken that 
the finished hosiery are extracted 
properly with the correct amount 
of finish remaining to permit the 
boarders to draw the stockings cn 
the forms, and upon drying have 
the desired appearance and fee!. 
The success of the finishing pro- 
cedure depends upon the skill and 
the good work of the boarding de- 
partment, and it is imperative that 
these two departments work in co- 
operation with each other. 


Light for Shading 


Another source of worry to the 
dyer are the dye lots that are 
Sometimes returned to the dye- 
house to be reworked, or redyed, 
due to the colors being off-shade. 
The dyer wonders how these col- 
ors could have been passed by him. 


A Foreman Dyer’s “If” 


If you can dye and not grow tired of dyeing, 
And spend each day in calmly passing shades; 
If you can watch your dyers lose their temp- 


ers, 

And coolly view the mess that’s some times 
made; 

If you can watch the many snags that crop 


up, 
And smile and quietly speak instead of swear, 
And hear the many threatenings that are 
uttered, 
And go about as though you did not care;— 


If you can see the shades you thought were 
splendid 

Sent back in ways that careless work implies, 

And see the stains and faults that you are 
blamed for— 

Yet speak no ill nor let your temper rise; 

If you can see a cross-dye dyeing solid 

Or see it dyed the other way about, 

Or find a satin temperature at ninety, 

And still don’t feel inclined to bawl and 
shout; 

If you can hear and not grow tired of listen- 


ing 
To all the things that foremen dyers hear, 
If you can tell your manager your feelings 
When things go wrong and show no sign of 


fear, 
If you can do these things that I have writ- 


ten, 
If you can pass this foreman dyer’s test— 


Then I’ll be proud to know that when I meet 


you, 
T’ll see a foreman dyer at his best. 
—'‘*The Dyer’’. 


It is possible that the reason that 
the shades are passed which are 
not good matches are due to the 
light being faulty at the time ihe 
shade was passed. It could have 
been passed late in the afternoon 
when the daylight was hazy, and 
at a time when the dyer was tired 
out from a hectic day and his eyes 
were not as alert as they should 
have’ been. Possibly he had 
worked with the shade so long that 
to him it was a good match, con- 
sidering the trouble that he had 
already been through trying to 
get what he had. 

Experts in the theory of light 
and color tell us that light is the 
body of color, and different colors 
are due to their different powers 
of absorbing and reflecting the 
light rays. When the light rays 
strike an object, some enter it, or 
are absorbed, while others are 
thrown back, or reflected. Thus 
it is by the reflected rays that we 
see the objects and their colors. 

The dyer should work at a win- 
dow that gives him the north light 
without any reflections caused by 
brick walls, chimneys,’ green 
lawns, or other buildings. It is 
advantageous to have at hand a 
good daylight lamp which the dyer 
can use at times when the daylight 
is not at its best. It has been said 
that good results can be had if the 
dyer works under a daylight lamp 
at all times, but this forces the 
dyer to keep his eyes under a se- 
vere strain. 

In conclusion, one of the most 
frequent causes of trouble in the 
hosiery dyehouse is the careless- 
ness of the dyehouse helpers. This 
is not to be taken as a reflection 
of the ability or the sense of re- 
sponsibility of the average worker, 
but every dyer, despite all the 
care and instructions that he gives 
to his men, has had to listen to 
any or all of the following expres- 
sions: “I accidentally kicked out 
the wrong dyebath,” or “I thought 
you said drop out part of that 
bath,” or “I put the wrong lot in 
that machine’. Most dyers have 
had this experience, and worse 
happenings that involved quite a 
bit of expense and headaches in 
order to remedy the damage. We 
have found that the best means of 
giving instructions is to write out 
everything that is to be done, and 
give it to the men. 
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Pre-Boarding Nylon Hosiery 


By Thomas 8. Schermerhorn 


NYLON, the new synthetic 
which the DU Pont company is 
offering to hosiery mills through- 
out the country, has added a new op- 
eration to the manufacture of stock- 
ings. Due to certain physical prop- 
erties of the nylon yarn, it has been 
found necessary to “set” the shape 
of the stocking before it is dyed. 
[If this is not done, (if the nylon 
stocking is handled in the same 
manner as a silk stocking,) the fin- 
ished hosiery retains those creases 
which it assumed in the dye bath. 


yarn 


At first, various methods of 
‘‘pre-boarding’’, or “‘setting’’, the 
stockings were tried. Subjecting 


the hosiery, on forms, to a treat- 
ment of boiling water for ten min- 
utes, then keeping the dye bath be- 
low 180 degrees F., produced good 
results. Another method was plac- 
ing the stockings, on forms, into a 
drying chamber and treating them 





lllustrations courtesy Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Fig. 1. MSingle-operator pre- 
boarding machine for nylon. 
Front, semi-side view showing 


pressure chamber in raised po- 
sition. 


With steam at atmospheric pres- 
sure. Good results were also ob- 
tained by this process. 

The third process is that in 


which the nylon stockings are p!ac- 
ed, on forms, in a pressure chamb- 
er and subjected to live s.eam at a 
pressure of from 5 to 15 pounds. 
(In some few cases higher). This 
method has been found capable of 
producing excellent results in a 
short length of time; the time nec- 
essary to steam the stockings va- 
ries from 2'% minutes to 5 min- 
utes. The necessary time to pro- 
perly “set’’ the nylon hosiery seems 
to vary directly with the pressure. 
In other words, if a good result is 
obtained by steaming the stockings 
for 5 minutes at 5 pounds steam 
pressure, comparable results should 
be realized by steaming for 2!» 
minutes at 10 pounds steam pres- 
sure. This third, or 
method has been adopted by 
eral machinery manufacturers as a 
basis for pre-boarding equipment. 

Of the various types of pre- 
boarding equipment there is one 
machine which is almost entirely 
automatic (Fig. 1). This machine 
has two sets of 24 hosiery forms 
each, mounted on movable carriag- 
es. These forms are made of rolled 
sheet aluminum, with an extreme- 
ly hard, smooth, anodized finish. 
They have that thinness and flat- 
ness so necessary in pre-boarding 
nylon stockings for the finest re- 
sults. Each form has a detachable 
toe, whereby the foot size may be 
changed in a few seconds. 

The method of operation, entire- 
ly done by one operator, is quite 
simple. One carriage is placed in 
the boarding position. Let us as- 
sume that the 24 forms on this car- 
riage have on them 24 stockings 
which have been subjected to the 
pressure treatment. They are now 
ready to be stripped. The other 
carriage is under the _ pressure 
chamber. The operator pushes one 
button which starts the chamber 


pressure 
SsevV- 


descending, then pushes a foot but- 
ton which starts the board carriage 
revolving. Each form stops direct- 


ly in front of the operator. These 
torms are slanted slightly away 
from the operator, which is the 
most comfortable boarding posi- 


tion. The operator strips one stock- 
ing and drops it into a basket or 
dve bag placed in a convenient po- 
sition. (It 1s not necessary to lay 
the pre-boarded stocking out flat, 
as it still has to be dved.) 

The operator then pulls a stock- 
ing on the form. The nylon stock- 
ing 1s dry, and can be boarded more 
swiftly than a damp one. The ¢ar- 
riage then turns enough to allow 
another form to come to rest in 
front of the operator (Fig. 2). The 
speed at which the carriage revol- 
ves may be varied to suit the oper- 






ree 


an. 2 | | 
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Fig. 2. Operator 


stripp ng- 
boarding stockings on forms of 


one carriage of pre-boarding 
machine, while the second car- 
riage containing boarded stock- 
ings tw in pressure chamber 
(which is in lowered position). 
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‘*I[f you had a job like mine you'd be as 
careful as | am about the kind of stock- 
ings you'd buy. I’m on my feet all day 
and that takes a terrific toll in wear and 
tear. I’m interested first in strength and 
run resistance, but sheerness is important, 
too. Luckily, I’ve found a brand that 


gives me all three—for which I’m grate- 


ful, because it gives my budget a break.?”? 


A big percentage of every hosiery manufacturer’s 
market is made up of working girls who are expert 
critics of stocking quality. If your product gives their 
budget a break, you will find it reflected in sales 
and re-sales. One of the ways to achieve strength, 
durability and sheerness in hosiery is to use the 
most uniformly made, smoothly finished needles 
you can buy. Torrington’s are the choice of experi- 
enced manufacturers because they are machine- 
made, machine-finished and machine-tempered 
to assure the utmost in sm ooth, uniform quality i 
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PHOTOS SHOW HOW NEW AND UNIQUE 
TORRINGTON METHODS ASSURE 
CLEAN NEEDLES AND AN EXACT 
COUNT OF 50 IN EACH PACKAGE 


Here you see why there is an exact count of 
needles in every Torrington envelop and why they 
al — 4 | 7 ~al . + * ys ¥ > > . “ss cs - . + ie 
arrive at your mill in such clean, rust-free condici 


First, the by trained workers who 


counting 1s done 
place the needles in the slots of a bar which has five 
sections of fifty slots each. When the sections are filled 
the operator turns a knob which drops the bar below 
the level of the table and leaves the needles lying 1n 
neat, separate groups of fifty. 

The operator then deftly slides each group into an 


envelop—five envelops, 250 needles 1n each box. The 


envelops used are exceptionally strong, tough—and 
acid-free, too. This means that the needles are not 


well protected against damage but against rust 


and dirt. To further assure safety and cleanliness the 


packaging is done 1n air conditioned rooms where the 


temperature and humidity are maintained at the most 


ls! 


favorable leve 


Labelling, too, 1s systematized for users’ convenience. 


7 
7 5 | 


Each label is marked with the style, shape, gage and 


number of the needles it contains. This simpli- 


system 
fies handling in the customer’s mill, makes identification 


quick and easy, prevents needles from getting mixed, 


facilitates distributing and re-ordering. 


Let the care and precision of Torrington Needle 


help you achieve greater needle economy 


packaging 


Ana 


alii 


efficiency in your mill. 











CAMERA REVEALS SECRETS OF 
FULL COUNT, CLEAN, RUST-FREE 
TORRINGTON NEEDLE PACKAGING 
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COUNTING. Here needles are being counted 


mechanically in bar slots toeliminate the pos- 


sibility of error. Each 


tains 50 slots 
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PACKAGING. Each 


then put into a strong, a 


of 50 


1d-pre >< f paperen 


group needles 
velop to guard against dirt, rust and damage 


in handling and shipment. 


(Below) LABELLING. Envelops are stamped with 
gage 
identification 


style, shape, and system number that as 


sures easy for users and prevents 


needles from getting mixed. 








(Left) AIR CONDITIONING. Special 


tioning equipment maintains the temperature, 


air-condi- 


of 


most fave rrable 


in the 
ley els. 


purity and humidity air packaging 


rooms at the 


TORRINGTON 


NEEDLE S§S 


THE TORRINGTON CO., TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S. A. « ESTABLISHED 1866 
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ator’s speed and skill. 

By this time, the pressure cham- 
ber has seated itself and the steam 
turns on automatically, swiftly 
building up to the desired pressure. 

The operator continues to board 
(Fig. 3), and when the 16th form 
comes to the bearding position the 
steam inside the pressure chamber 
shuts off automatically and is ex- 
hausted. When the 20th form 
comes before the operator the pres- 
sure chamber automatically starts 
to rise, and when the operator has 
finished boarding the 24th and fin- 
al form, the pressure chamber Is in 
the raised position (having stopped 
automatically at the proper 
height), and the cycle is ended. The 
operator then pushes the carriage 
underneath the pressure chamber 
(this in turn moving the finished 
carriage), pushes the button which 
starts the chamber down and the 
entire cycle is repeated. 


An Eye on the Knitting 


more than 


ive ©. 


subseriptions 


At Mount Airy, 
$75,000 in public 
stock in a 
mill. 


has peen 
proposed ful 
The 


has been set at 


raised for 
fashioned 
construction 
with half to be raised locally and the 
Hugh Grey. 


cost of 


$200,000), 


hosiers 


remainder to be put up by 


A proposal has been made to the 
(Cumberland 
Cumberland Homesteads, Tenn.. for the 


$110.000 


Cooperative Company, 


establishment of a textile 
plant. The mill would be a cotton spin 
knitting 
200 


designed 


ning and company, 


to employ homesteaders, 


Vance Hosiery Mills, Inec., [lenderson, 
N. C. 
manufacture men’s hose. 
are J. W. Jenkins, R. C. 
A. Beckwith. New machinery 


ordered. 


have been granted a charter to 
Ineorporators 
Gary and C 


has heen 


Quakertown, VPu.. will soon have a 
new full-fashioned hosiery mill, operat 
ed by five of the town’s citizens. Sev 
eral full-fashioned machines will be op- 
erated. 

Republic Hosiery Mills, Ine., Detroit, 
Mich., have applied for a charter with 
authorized capital of $80,000. Type of 
goods to be manufactured have not 


been announced. 
Textile Associa- 
unused 


( Ky.) 
owns an 


Providence 


tion, which hosiery 








Fig. 3. 


Operator boarding ny- 
lon stockings on single-operator 


pre-ooarding machine. Pressure 


chamber in lowered position. 


7 


As may be clearly seen, the op- 
erator devotes all of his or her time 
(excepting the few seconds neces- 


Mills 





ill, is expected to permit this piant 
om ve re-opened D\ \W. NI Koh and his 
vife 

May Hosiery Mills, Ine., B ngto 
N. C.. are constructing a small addition 
to the full-tashioned plant Che add 


used largely for storage 


tion will be 
purposes. 
\I iis, lone = 


Hosier, 


Williamson 
wood, Tenn., a recently-organized eco 


eern. has installed lt machines 
manufacturing anklets for children and 


ladies, 


Work is wel] 


mill to be loexuted at Athens 


under wav on the new 
hosier\ 
( Ala. ) 


vide employment for 


College: it will be used to prea 


. 7 , 
students working 


their way through college 

Hudson Silk Hosiery Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C., have 
made by the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Machinery Company, and sold through 


ik. W. Warrington Co., Charlotte. 


installed new extractors 


Drving 


Davis Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Greenville, N. C., is building a 
$15,000 addition which will house dye 
ing, finishing and packaging operations. 

Magnet Mills, Ine., Clinton, Tenn., 
Will install several. new 51-gauge Read- 
ing full-fashioned machines as part of 
an expansion program. 
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sary to push the board carriages 
through the machine) to actual 
boarding. 


The approximate production o1 
this machine 
easily ranges from 13 to 15 dozen 
pairs of nylon stockings in one 
hour, depending on the 
speed of the operator. The nylon 
stocking being dry when 
makes the “pull on’ much faster. 
And the 
“stripped” and dumped in a 
sack without 
this operation is also much 


(‘ontroversies 


nylon pre-boarding 


skill and 


poarded 
since stocking may be 
hand 
regard to creasing, 
faster 
have arisen over 
the shape of the new pre-boarding 
form. Many 
been tried, and the general results 
shown that the 
be slightly narrower in the | 


experiments nave 


, . , , , 
nave TrOorm snouia 


, 
> in 
scr Fm? 
Cc Licail 


the finishing board. 
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Standard Knitting Mills. Knox, 
Tenn., iS progressing on the mst! 
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old Star Hosiery Millis, In New 
york City have filed intl = 


eorporation. 


Niart Ti Brothers. NI ad ehor > ix ¥ 

ate reported tO De erecTin i se; Mess 
| . ’ 
hosiery mill. 


> 
As | See It 


Foremanship has changed a great 
deal in the last twenty-five vears 

“Hard-boiled” foremanship has been 
replaced by considerate foremanship 

“Drivership” has been replaced by 
leadership. 

Foremen, with technical qualifica- 


tions only, have been replaced by fore 
men with a proper balance of technica! 
knowledge and the understanding of 
how to deal with people 


If you have not kept up with these 


changes, vou are exceptionally lucky 
if vou are still holding a job as a 
foreman.—-Glenn Gardine? 
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Women are inspecting stockings 
much more critically these days! 


















PO ite. ned 


HNN 
SOREL TESTE Zeteee 
_ Wetetebetetitls 


They are smarter buyers than ever. 
They're refusing to buy silk stockings 


tetaBetaebebebatebetets 


at any price, that show bad match- 
ing, an inevitable result of using 
leggers and footers. The WILDMAN 
Single-head, Single-Unit machine 
knits the entire stocking in ONE 


operation, perfect from top fo toe. It 


ear 


TAA bab abcbebsbhelet  heeeas 
an chebebetetere 
VOVPRANe NEAR 


turns out a product that completely 


- 


satisfies today’s most critical buyer. 


Let us send you complete details. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 





lhe Modern i 


WWILDINAN SINGLE-HEAD, SINGLE UNIT 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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WILDMAN 
MULTIPLE FEED 
RIB 
MACHINE 















_An ever-broadening style 


market in knitwear is bringing 
to manufacturers new oppor- 
tunities for increased produc- 


tion and sales. 


Without adding one square 
foot to your present floor space, 
you can INCREASE PRODUC- 
TION up to 100% with this 
WILDMAN Multiple Feed Rib 
Machine. This modern 16-feed 


machine replaces the 8-feed 













machine in exactly the same 






space; gives you at the same 






time, more patterns, a better, 






more uniform product and ab- 






solutely trouble-free operation. 










Write for literature describing this 


mochine’s many other exclusive 






fectures and advantages. 





WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Style Development Department 


im Seamless Hosiery Mill 


WITH THE CONTINUED increase 

of demand for fancy hosiery 
many mills are finding it benef1- 
cial to create departments for the 
purpose of developing patterns 
and fabric constructions. The work 
done by these departments is va- 
ried according to the class of hos- 
iery produced by the plant and the 
amount of style changing neces- 
sary for this production. Some of 
the larger concerns which manu- 
facture a wide variety of fancy 
hosiery employ a group of several 
persons whose full time is devoted 
entirely to style development work, 
while in some of the smaller mills 
this work is mapped out by the 
knitting superintendent or fore- 
man, and the machine work done 
by one of the more experienced 
fixers. 

But whether the number of 
styles produced annually by a mill 
are only a dozen or so, or if they 
total a hundred or more, which is 
not uncommon for some of the 
larger manufacturers, it is vital- 
ly important that much care and 
consideration be used in the devel- 
opment of each style. 


Keeping Up with the Market 
Trend 


The designer must use every 
means possible to determine the 
type of styles, etc., that will be in 
demand for the season ahead. This 
in itself is a difficult task because 
of the fickleness of the public, es- 
pecially the younger people. To 
aid in forecasting popular styles, 
the designer should keep in close 
touch with the large retailers and 
get their ideas on what they think 
will be good. Valuable informa- 
tion along this line can also be 
gotten from the sales department 
and jobbers. 

Fancy hosiery is sold first bv 


Artiele I 


By Frank Boyd 


appearance. If a sock is not at- 
tractive it doesn’t matter how good 
it is as to quality. It will not sell. 
Investigation made by interested 
parties to determine how the con- 
Sumer sales are made disclose the 
amazing fact that about 75 per 
cent of the men’s first class ho- 
siery is purchased by women. And 
we all know that most women 
choose what they buy by appear- 
ance. The wise manufacturer will 
style his line to appeal to the 
women, as much as is possible. 

Of course the quality of the ho- 
siery must be considered, especial- 
ly from the resale angle, but the 
quality is usually controlled by the 
price to a great extent. And if the 
quality is not there it will be very 
obvious in the appearance. 

I will enumerate some of the as- 
signments which may be handled 
by the style development depart- 
ment and detail how these assign- 
ments may be carried out. 


Designing Patterns 


The designing or creating of the 
pattern will be the first thing to 


discuss. This is an art and the 
person who handles this work 


must be observant and have the 
ability to apply what he sees, in 
practical form, for pattern possi- 
bilities. A person with this talen 
can look at almost any kind of fig- 
ured work and determine how it 
may be altered or rearranged to 
fit into a pattern for hosiery. He 
does not have to be a machine fix- 
er but should have a thorough 
knowledge as to what can be made 
on each type of machine he has to 
make patterns for. A complete 
analysis of the pattern possibili- 
ties of each type of machine will 
be found helpful in this work. For 
example, suppose he has some Ban- 
ner 8-Step Wrap machines, for 


which he must design patterns. The 
analysis of the machine will be as 
tollows: 

Banner 8-Step Wrap Machine: 
Steps available for pattern, 8 indi- 
vidual, number of steps can be dou- 
bled by use of long and short butt 
jacks but short jacks must be used 
in conjunction with corresponding 
long butt. 

Length of Selector Drum: Maxi- 
mum of 36 moves. Cycle can be 
shortened by “overkick’, which 
racks two moves per kick. 

Steps Can Be Divided: Into two 
groups, (as head and stem in 
clock), by the action of a bracket 
of screws controlled from the main 
drum, thereby obtaining two dif- 
ferent cycles of 36 kicks each. 

Kicking Arrangement: As re- 
quired by the pattern, the selector 
drum may be kicked: Once every 
four courses; or once every two 
courses; or three times every four 
courses; or once every course. 

Idling Selector Drum: For pat- 
terns not using horizontal stripes, 
selector drum may be idled by high 
pins on right of main chain. When 
striper is used, selector drum is 
controlled by auxiliary drum on 
main drum shaft. 

Selection of Steps: cam on 
selector drum selects long butt 
jacks, no cam selects long and short 
butt jacks, high cam holds selector 
out to miss jacks. 

Jack Control Butts: Numbers 1 
and 8 steps on all jacks must have 
extra short butt where these steps 
are not used in pattern. The num- 
ber 1 is used as guard butt and the 
number 8 is used to elevate the 
jacks into position for selection. 

Color Change: Two rows of color 
change cams are employed when the 
steps are divided, in order to have 
two distinct groupings of color 
changes. This requires the use of 


Low 
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LAY-OUT SHEET FOR 220 NEEDLE, 8&8 STEP 
BANNER WRAP MACHINE 
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tachment, which is controlled by the B= No cams 


same lever that operates the bracket 
of screws used to divide the steps. 
As an illustration of how ideas 
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SELECTOR DRUM - IDLES ON No.! POSITION AT START 


for patterns may be _ obtained, “ IDLES AND SHIFTS AT No. 25 
" " IDLES FOR FORK AT No. 33 
ee Be FIGURE 2 
Pee SER epee dusted ae A ST = shown herewith is a necktie, (see available, and am featuring the ad: 
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sasesesse ig. A, oft 
3 which an attractive pattern for a 
clock, panel, or all-over figure set- 


draw that part first. After some 
experimental sketching to get the 





Fig. B 


up can be made. I only select the 
part ot the design that appeals to 
me most as being practical to use 
as a pattern for a sock, which is 
the two-color diamond effect. As- 
suming that I wish to make a clock 
on the Banner &-Step, wrap ma- 
chine, I will use the two-color dia- 
mond design I have selected and 
by linking them together, will use 
them as the stem of the clock. The 
two-color diamond as pictured on 
the tie is not especially attractive 
because of the shape of the fig- 
ures, but is outstanding because 
the color arrangement catches the 
eye. And to keep this color ar- 
rangement, I must get a color-be- 
side-color effect on a machine 
which is not equipped as a color- 
beside-color pattern job. 

The first thing to do is draw my 
pattern on graph paper. (see Fig. 
B). Picturing each dot as a stitch 
and using two colors, I get a fair 
idea as to how the design will look, 
even before it is made into a sock. 
Keeping in mind the fact that I 
have only eight individual steps 


best effect possible with the least 
number of find that five 
steps are required to get the ef- 
fect | This leaves only 
three steps with which to make the 
head and fork. That makes it 
necessary to use both high and low 
steps in the head to get a design 
that will 
essential that the head of the clock 
harmonizes with the stem, so | 
draw a pattern that will give an 
effect of color-in-color, following 
the diamond shape similar to the 
stem. 

Having worked the pattern out 
as to what I think is the best ar- 
rangement, I now make the lay-out 
for the machine set-up. A special! 
lay-out form, Figs. 1 & 2 
which shows all the necessary 
changes that must be made to set 
the machine up on the pattern, wil! 
be found very helpful. This lay-out 
form is self-explanatory and any 
experienced machine fixer 
change the machine to make the 
pattern by following the directions 
it gives. 


steps, | 


desire. 


balance the clock. It Is 


(See 


Cat 
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KNITTING KINKS 





Operating and Fixing 
Model ES Machines 


Article I2 





By Emmett Starr 


IN OUR last article we discussed two features of 

the pattern mechanism. The third feature is 
the selector drum (3794) Plates 13 and 16, which 
has 96 slots or racks. There are two jacks in each 
slot; the lower jacks which have 18 butts are used 
for patterning while the upper jacks which have 
four butts or two wide butts are used for changes 
in colors. These four butted jacks control two fin- 
gers, each finger contacting with two rows, due to 
their greater thickness than the other selector fin- 
gers. When using the jacks with the wide butts 
each finger contacts one row. 

The selector drum shaft (11440) Plate 13, on 
which the drum is located, is held in position by se- 
lector drum shaft lower pivot (11339) and top pivot 
screw (11333). The shaft must be in alignment in 
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Plate 13, Model ES Catalog of Parts 


@ This is the twelfth article in a series* con- 
cerning the care, operation, and fixing of the 
Model ES machine. The series is written 
with the assumption that the reader has be- 
fore him the S & W eatalog of parts per- 
taining to the machine. Should you wish 
any particular phase of fixing discussed, the 
author will be glad to do so upon request 
ee ee ee ae i es ee me Se 


order that the drum will turn true. When the selec- 
tor drum does not run true it will be impossible to 
adjust it properly as the butts on the upper part of 
the jack will contact the upper selector fingers just 
right while the butts on the lower part of the jack 
will either contact the selector fingers too soon or 
too late, and when adjusting the drum to take care 
of the lower selector fingers the upper portion of 
the drum will either contact the upper selector too 
soon or not soon enough. In this event it will be ne- 
cessary to check the selector drum shaft. 

The best method in aligning the shaft is to place 
the shaft in position after the drum has been re- 
moved. Turn the top pivot screw down until there 
is no up or down play of the shaft, tighten pivot 
screw nut (15209). Place a gauge, a small square, 
scale or a straight piece steel no longer than the 
shaft to hold the gauge so that it rests squarely on 
the bed plate near the shaft; then it can be readily 
seen if the shaft is out of alignment. 

The lower pivot being eccentric is used in the 
adjustment of the shaft as well as the top pivot 
screw which is held in position by the top pivot 
screw bracket (11332) Plate 13. The bracket is lo- 
cated in front under the top bed plate. The holes 
in the bracket are large enough to allow for neces- 
sary adjustments. It is possible to adjust the shaft 
without removing the selector drum, but it is a hit 
and miss way of doing it. 

After the shaft has been properly aligned, tight- 
en the top pivot screw, bracket screws (15521), and 
drum pivot setscrew (15253) Plate 14. Also, when 
the selector drum has been replaced and the top 
pivot screw turned down to hold the shaft in place 
do not fail to tighten the top pivot screw nut. 

A certain amount of friction should be applied to 
the selector drum so that during the racking process 
the drum will not jump forward or move backwards. 
[It isn’t necessary to put so much friction on the 
drum that it can hardly be turned by the hand. 

The selector drum being too low will cause the 
idler lever plate (14256) Plate 13 to act sluggish, 
not allowing the plate to drop back when released 
at the start of knitting and also after the compie- 


*The other articles in this series appeared in the Knitting 
Section of the August, November. and December 1938 issues: the 
January, March, July, August, November, and December 1939 is- 


sues, and the January and March 1940 issues. More will follow 
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UNVARYING MAINTENANCE OF QUALITY 
MAXIMUM COMFORT FOR THE OPERATORS 
HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRODUCTION 
VERY LOWEST OPERATING COSTS 


The above advantages that have long 
characterized Proctor Automatic Boarding 
Machines for both men’s and women’s 
Silk and Rayon hosiery apply as well to the 
new Proctor Single-Operator Pre-Boarding 
Machine for Nylon. Uniform and high 
quality results are combined with an output 
high enough to keep steam and power costs 
at rock bottom. Ideal arrangement of boards 
and freedom from additional operations 
makes this new unit e-a-s-y for the operator. 


+ 


a 2 
co oe 


See them at the Knitting Arts Exhibition 





PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: INC: PHILADELPHIA 
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STANDARD 


COMBED SAKS 


Sselo- 
PREEMO 
COMBED PEELERS 


S-C-T traditional care from purchase of cotton staples to 


delivered packages of S-C-T quality yarns assures you the free- 


running performance that spells economical and profitable production. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
C. F. Smith 
185 Madison Ave. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
N. P. Murphy 

Joe O. Foil 

Guilford Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STANDARD- 






— COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


Reading 6262 
Established 1877 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Sales Offices: 804-6 Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tion of the heel. This will keep the drum from 
racking; it may only be for one course, but, when 
making an intricate pattern where the selector drum 
must be in time with the chain or with the striper 
drum when making horizontal yarn changes, this one 
course will throw the pattern out of time. The drum 
may only bind the plate occasionally, which makes 
it rather difficult to determine just where the trou- 
ble lies. Every main drum rack that concerns the 
action of the selector drum should be closely ob- 
served to see what is or what is not taking place. 
The drum should be raised enough to avoid binding 
the idler lever plate. This adjustment is taken care 
of by the vertical adjusting screw (11337) Plate 14 
located in front under the lower bed plate. 

After the selector drum has been raised to allow 
free action of the idler lever plate it may be too 
high for the selector fingers, therefore it will be 
necessary to elevate the fingers by raising the se- 
lector finger spacing bracket (100117) Plate 14 in 
order that the heel of the selector fingers will con- 
tact the center of the selector drum jack butts and 
not the upper or lower edge of the butts. 

The selector drum is racked through the medium 
of a racking lever (3796) Plate 7, racking rods 
(front 14253 & rear 14252) Plate 13, and racking 
paw! (14060) from racking cams (14095) Plate 2 on 
the high speed gear. 

By placing four cams on the gear the drum is 
racked at every revolution of cylinder; with two 
cams on the gear, opposite each other, the drum is 
racked every other revolution of the cylinder and by 
using one cam on the gear the drum is racked 
every fourth revolution of the cylinder. These cams 
are adjustable; they can be advanced or retarded 
thereby racking the selector drum sooner or later 
in order that the selector fingers will drop in and 
pull out of action in the center of the heel side of 
the cylinder or according to the cvlinder pattern 
jack setup. 
one having its contour on the inner edge and the 
other a wide cam, and by automatically moving the 
racking rod roller in the racking lever from one po- 
sition to the other, the racking may be changed from 
every revolution to every other revolution or from 
every other revolution to every fourth revolution of 
the cylinder. The device for accomplishing this change 
is known as the variable racking attachment. It is 
timed to accomplish the change at pre-determined 
places in the stocking by means of cams on the outer 
diameter of the belt shipper drum. 

The selector drum can be advanced or retarded 
by the racking arm stud (11318) Plate 7, which is 
eccentric. When enough adjustment cannot be had 
on the stud in order to get the proper setting of the 
drum, it will be best to bend the rear racking arm 
instead of elongating the hole in the arm that fits 
over the stud. 

At the completion of the foot the selector drum 
is automatically racked to the start or to the idling 
tooth in order that the pattern of each sock will 
start the same. There are various causes of faulty 
adjustments that will hinder the drum from idling; 
such as a worn racking pawl. If not too badly worn 
the face of the paw] should be ground evenly; when 


By the use of two kinds of racking cams, 


grinding the pawl try to keep it the same s! 
do not take, or grind off more than necessary. 

The idler lever plate not adjusted properly is du 
to the racking rod stud setting screw (15 
7 not securely fastened, causing a change in the } 
sition of the stud: check the selector idling leve) 
(3913) Plate 4 and all parts connected with it, paz 
ticularly the selector idling lever stud (11182) and 
the selector idling lever plate (14090 Occasionally 
the stud and plate may become loosened and fo 
some cause, due to something getting under the lef’ 
end of the selector idling lever, the plate is apt t 
become bent. 

The reading finger guide post (3919 
to which the reading finger guide plate (14065) is 
fastened, should and must be securely tightened t« 
the jack cam ring and nothing must be under the 
post to cause it to tilt. The guide plate can be rais- 
ed or lowered on the guide post and it should be ad- 
justed in order that it will line the selector fingers 
with the butts of the cylinder jacks and the plate 
should be advanced far enough so that the select 
fingers drop into action and contact the butts of the 


Vi. 7 » 
Plate 16. 


ee 


cvlinder pattern jacks, thereby depressing thes 
jacks from action. When a little vibration can be fel 
placing vour finger to the left of the selector drum, 
on the selector fingers that are in action, you can 
feel assured that the guide plate Is advanced enoug! 
to let the fingers work efficiently. 

A quick and simple way of removing the selector 
drum: remove reading finger guide post, unhook two 
lower selector finger springs, loosen friction brack- 
et and top pivot screw nut, turn top pivot screw out 
until even with bracket, then remove drum. There 
is no need of unhooking all the selector finger 
springs unless the selector fingers were going to be 
removed. 

The racking lever (3796) Plate 7 should swing 
freely on the lever shaft (11437) Plate 7 yet should 
be held firmly down on the shaft by cotter pin so 
that the lever does not have a tendency of rising up 
causing the roller to miss the racking cams. Rack- 
ing lever stop screw (15222) Plate 7, when set aud 
held in place by racking lever stop screw nut 
(15026) Plate 7, allows the lever to go back far 
enough in order that the racking paw! can drop back 
in the next tooth. 


—_—_—_oo——__ 


Fine Goods on Banner 
by Changing Needles 





EDITOR COTTON: 


We have some 176-needle 36-gauge 3°%4-inch Ban- 
ner machines equipped with 36-gauge needles, which 
we use to make heavy or coarse gauge anklets. Is it 
practical to make fine gauge goods on these machines 
by changing the needles to 36-gauge needles with 48- 
gauge hooks? Should any other changes be made on 
the machines? 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7050 
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@ CLASS 52800. Knit underwear 
manufacturers report that these fa- 
mous flat bed machines produce 18 to 
35% more output than the machines 
they supersede. For general seaming 
work, making built-up shoulder straps 
and attaching cuffs, split tube borders, 
lace, knit tubing, collarettes, etc. 
Available in styles to meet individual 
requirements. 
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@ CLASS 61300. 
that’s unequalled for cutting costs on 
plain seaming work. Years ahead of 
the field — has made outstanding 
records for high speed performance 
and exceptionally low maintenance 
cost. Positive feed. Vital mechanisms 
sealed in oil bath. Leakproof. Dual 
mainshafts. Closest thing to an all- 
rotary plain seamer ever built! 





@ STYLE 51700 E. Modern, 
speed two needle flat bed machine 
for folding and attaching buttonhole 
facings to all weights of ribbed knit 
as well as fleece lined undergarments; 
one operation, self finish front, cut 
edge facing strip used in long lengths 
and guided next to feed dog. 








high 


OU know the advantages that come with use of sewing 
machines specifically engineered to accomplish a 
given job — you get better production, better work and it 
costs you less. Union Special has always built such ma- 
chines. But, in addition, have you considered machines in 
their relationship to each other? Have you considered their 
ability to form a complete production set-up? The way 
machines “go together” is extremely important if you hope 
to get the greatest possible profit from the use of modern 
manufacturing equipment. 





Union Special sewing machines are built to take their place 
as part of interrelated units for producing finished goods. 
These machines are so designed to ‘fit’ with each other 
that you may have “Balanced Production,” wherein each 
machine keeps pace with its brother, resulting in a syn- 
chronization of the various operations entailed in making 
any garment and in more uniform, better and faster output. 
Give thought to the added benefits of such a combination 
of production tools. Union Special engineers will be glad 
to consult with you regarding the styles of Union Special 
machines you need for “Balanced Production.” 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 


438 NM. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








@ CLASS 39200. For seaming 
with two or three-thread over- 
seaming stitch, overedging, blind 
stitch welting, or hemming all 
types of knit fabrics. Flat or tub- 
ular work—a style for every job. 
High speed and quick starting 
and stopping increase production. 


tive and durable faggoting and Picoetta edge 


finishing — zigzag stitch. For uniting two 
pieces of fabric, no tape is required, tacking 
and tying at start is unnecessary. Style 
79200 E, shown here, makes duplex Picoetta 
edging on knitted and other elastic fabrics. 
New higher operating speed. 











® CLASS 52700. Includes Styles 52700 
G and H for attaching elastic to knit gar- 
ments in long lengths, garment lengths 
or with ends joined. Standard equipment 
includes automatic stretching device and 
spool holder for elastic. Style 52700 C 
for attaching split tube borders to knitted 
outerwear. 





@ STYLE 39200 AH. For seam- 
ing knitted outerwear with the 
three-thread Union Overseaming 
Stitch Type 504. Front tandem 
differential feed and built-in 
trimmer. Style 39200 AJ is fitted 
with guide for inserting reinforc- 
ing tape into the seam. 








@® CLASS 19300. Machines in this 
class are designed for hemming necks 
armholes, skirts, and trunks of swim 
suits, and for attaching trunks to skirt 
Because they produce the elastic twin 
needle stitch Type 406, they are also 
popular for a wide variety of work 
on all kinds of knitted outerwear. 
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Streaks in 
Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In his question on page 177 of the October issue 
of COTTON, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6953” has asked the 
causes and remedies of streaks in full-fashioned ho- 
siery. 

The cause of streaks can usually be traced to 
worn out insides, the small but highly important 
functioning parts that are necessary to produce a 
stocking. Mis-adjustment of the machine, sinkers, 
needles and jacks enter into this also. These parts 
should not be of different make in the same machine 
as there is likely to be a slight variation in size. For 
one machine use the jacks of one manufacturer. The 
last mentioned is very important for under no con- 
ditions whatsoever should two or more different 
brands of needles, etc., be used in the same machine 
regardless of personal feelings—or otherwise. Indi- 
vidualiy, and in small doses, the use of different 
brands in the same machine might appear practical 
on the surface but collectively nothing but grief 
arises from this procedure. 

From the tone of the contributor’s inquiry we are 
led to believe that the machines need re-building for 
he mentions oil—the use of which is evidently caus- 
ing stripes. This is quite true in cases where sink- 
ers, etc., have reached the end of the trail and need 
new replacements to insure good fabric. Bear in 
mind that when sinkers are of no further use the 
sinker head slots are also worn and with the inser- 
tion of oil in the heads it augments the already too 
free movement of the sinkers. In cases of this sort 
there is nothing to be done but re-build, have the 
heads re-cut or the blocks on the ends emeried down 
by a skilled mechanic. Personally we favor re-cut- 
ting of the heads even if the blocks still have to be 
worked down to the proper thickness because it cre- 
ates a flush base for the edges of the sinkers, where- 
as with the other method there is no doubt but that 
the sinkers are firm in the grooves but they are only 
held thusly by the lowest points of the slots. 

Where stripes have not yet reached the chronic 
stage an interchange of sinkers will often help to 
eliminate them. In other words, where there is a 
comparatively tight line these particular sinkers 
should be removed and placed in a spot where there 
is a loose line. 

A change of needles will also help at times but 
only if stripes are not too predominating in numbers. 
If that exists one can work his head off and there 
will still be stripes in abundance for it is practically 
impossible to eliminate stripes successfully under 
these circumstances except by overhauling the ma- 
chine entirely. There are many plants today that 
consider re-building a continual process and they 
stop a machine as soon as stripes become too numer- 
ous and endanger the quality of the fabric. This is 
a wise program because the seconds derived from 
operating a machine with worn out insides costs more 
in the long run than the price of re-building. 

New jacks or sinkers should never be inserted 
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in a head that contains parts which have had a 
chance to wear. Invariably this policy will cause a 
loose line for the simple reason the new parts are 
longer. It is better to remove a whole head at one 
time and use the old parts for individual replace- 
ments as needed. 

Running two shifts the sinkers should be lubri- 
cated generously at least twice a week, the needles 
twice a day. The jacks also enter into this question 
and though some of the oil squirted into the sinkers 
eventually finds its way down into the jack heads 
they should be oiled separately at least once every 
two weeks. Stiff and gummy jacks are also a source 
of stripes. 

There is no machine setting that will eliminate 
stripes if it so happens the job is in need of re- 
building. If there were such a setting plants would 
not now be spending thousands of dollars in an en- 
deavor to keep stripes at a minimum. 

One very important item is the distance between 
the sinkers and the verge plates, which in turn is 
controlled by the slurcock. A divider of the respec- 
tive gauge of the machine should be placed between 
the verge plate and the sinkers the slurcock has in 
direct action. The divider should fit very snug for 
the best results and this system should be adhered 
to as much as possible even when adjusting a head 
for uneven length. 

Too much tolerance between the verge plates and 
the sinkers is the cause of numerous stripes, espe- 
cially on machines that have been in operation for a 
period of time and the parts have had an opportunity 
to become worn. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6991 





Needle Care 


EDITOR COTTON: 

As we go through the mill we sometimes see care- 
less knitters who allow poor needles to remain in their 
machines, thereby causing bad work. A knitter that 
is always ‘“‘on his toes’ will watch his needles with 
care, keeping them in shape so that his machine may 
turn out quality work at all times. We do not sug- 
gest that a knitter throw away a needle just because 
another can be secured easily; it is better to try and 
plier it into shape because it may last much longer. 
As a matter of fact, it is a good idea to have each 
knitter turn over at least 10 needles that have been 
pliered each day to someone who inspects them; in 
this way the management can be sure that the job of 
pliering needles is being done correctly. 

Much bad merchandise is caused by the knitter be- 
ing too tired or too careless to straighten his needles, 
and in some cases he will discard them when they 
could have been fixed with little trouble. Some mills 
require that each knitter turn in one hundred bad 
needles before he can have another hundred to take 
their place. Records should be kept on each machine 
and each operator to determine if any machine or op- 
erator is using too many needles. 

It is difficult to get the knitters to take excellent 
care of their needles when more than one shift is run. 
But to make certain that all knitters are doing their 
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part in keeping the needles in order, it should be 
the duty of the knitter on the first shift to see that 
all his needles are in good shape before he starts up 
his machine; one or more needles out of line will 
cause him trouble right away. 

This man should not only check his needles, but 
should make certain that the bobbins are filled so that 
none will run out, leaving his machine in first class 
order for the man on the next shift. The same pro- 
cedure is to be followed on each shift. 

The needles on the loopers and seamers are also 
factors in producing quality merchandise. We have 
often seen seamers that do not examine their ma- 
chines and go right on seaming dozen after dozen 
without knowing that she has a broken needle in her 
machine. Just think what this needle is doing to the 
quality of the work, and the loss in production to the 
operative. 

There are many other points that the operatives 
should notice about their machines, such as lubrica- 
tion, etc., and they should understand that if they do 
take care of the machines, the machines will in turn 
produce more goods of better quality, and the opera- 
tives will in turn increase their earnings. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7061 


Full-Fashioned 
Menders 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6980”, in his question on page 
112 of the January 1940 issue of COTTON, has present- 
ed a problem by trying to stop the expansion and con- 
traction of the half-inch cold rolled steel rod that the 
lace bars are fastened on. He is having trouble with 
the lace bars going off on one end of the full-fashioned 
machine that is located near a window. 

It is my opinion that there is no way to prevent 
the expansion and contraction except by keeping the 
same degree of temperature, but if he will keep the 
shifting rod and all the lace machine rods wiped free 
from all greases, oil and water that might accumulate 
thereon, they will not be so sensitive to the tempera- 
ture changes. 

If needles and points are in good shape and every 
bar has the same setting on each individual head, an 
adjustment may be made so that a slight expansion 
or contraction can take place and not make menders, 
but this adjustment can’t be made unless all points 
have the same setting. 

Probably what causes the trouble is that some 
points are setting to the right and some to the left, 
all in the same bar. It can easily be understood that 
a slight change in temperature either way will cause 
some of these points to be off and will make menders. 

If normal temperature is 80 degrees he should be 
able to run with the foregoing settings without any 
trouble, even if the temperature does vary from 78 to 
82 degrees. If temperature varies from 75 to 85 de- 
grees, keep a thermometer on the end of the machine 
where the trouble is occurring and a skilled man can 
adjust this end of the rod in a few seconds before bad 
work is made. This plan is actual experience and it 
works. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7060 
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Sizing Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This 
siery and is in answer to the 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6952” on page 
ber 1939 issue of COTTON. 

For sizing, we would say use a man that can be 
depended upon to work on an average basis. Then 
build the system to suit this particular individua! 
and then will be developed an average that will carry 
the mill through the different variations in silk and 
give the desired result in the boarding department. 

This man should set himself a number of courses 
to work trom—say 45 courses per inch in the leg 
yarn. Beginning at the shadow, run 45 courses on 
the machine (leggers), measuring and checking each 
head and adjusting stitches as needed. You can, 
on the next stocking coming off the legger, make 
your adjustment on the welt beginning with the 
picot. Determine the number of courses required 
to give the desired length in the complete leg. Set 
the counter and start on the footer. 

Take the first measure at 45 courses but remem- 
ser that this is not as positive as in the leg—use it 
only as a gauge and from there on use the eyes and 
match the average leg stitch. 

The foregoing method should give good results 
in either air conditioned rooms or from an open 
board, since we are working from an average stand- 
point and do not depend upon being able to stretch 
the stockings the same amount each time. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6994 


has reterence to sizing ftull-tashioned ho- 
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Verge Plates 


EDITOR COTTON: 


On page 112 of the January 1940 issue of COTTON, 
your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6957” has asked which type 
of verge plate has been found most satisfactory, and 
also the setting of the verge plate. 

At our plant we have found that the verge plates 
with slits in a composition facing work best. 

In our opinion the sinker heads, jack heads, and 
verge plates should be set to a gauge, and the slur 
cock cams should be square; this setting will permit 
sinker butts to strike square on the face of the verge 
plate as it should. The clearance between the verge 
plate and the sinkers should never be more than the 
thickness of a divider. 

The head should be adjusted so that it will not 
rave more clearance than this on either side of the 
head: by all means have some clearance to prevent 
excessive wear and strain on the jacks, verge plates 
and breakage of sinkers. 

The motion of the catch bar should be 
so that it will not “ride” the sinker butts at any point 
by foree or weight of the catch bar. This adjust- 
ment will stop more sinkers from breaking than any 
adjustment that can be made on the heads. 


adjusted 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7059 
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Adjusting the Stiteh 
for Halfi-Hose 


THE FOLLOWING question developed in a discussion 

between knitting machine fixers concerning ad- 
justing the stitch on circular machines to make dif- 
ferent sizes of half-hose: One side said it is not neces- 
sary to change the links on the pattern chain but only 
necessary to turn in or out the screws on the main 
pattern drum. The other side claimed this procedure 
is not good sizing practice as it throws the stitch 
gauge out of proportion. 

Upon being submitted to the editors of COTTON, 
the question was passed along to other mill men, one 
of whom replied: 

“The side of fixers claiming that the stitch gauge 
is thrown out of proportion is exactly right. Differ- 
ent sizing should never be secured by using screw- 
drivers on the drum tension to get the size. In sizing 
half-hose it is better first to make some definite size. 
Here in our plant we always put our samples out in 
size 11. We set our machine and build our chain, and 
adjust our tension on this size to give us the fabric 
that we want in this particular hose. Then, when we 
change our size from one size to another we do this 
by adding chain lengths, and never by lengthening the 
stitches. 

“For instance, if you set up a stocking on your 
knitting machine in size 11 and have a certain weight 
in tne stocking, which naturally will give a certain 
tightness of fabric, and then changed to a size 10 by 
tightening the stocking, and to size 1114 or 12 by loos- 
ening the stocking, you would have just as many dif- 
ferent fabrics in this stocking as you have sizes in 
this pattern. Then size 10 would be a very tight fab- 
ric, the size 11 would be the fabric you want and set 
up in the first place, and the size 11% and 12 would 
be loose and sleazy, and of course no dependable mill 
would want to ship out goods in this fashion. 

“The stitch or fabric in this stocking should never 
be changed regardless of what size you desire to make. 
The tension on the size drum of a knitting machine is 
only for keeping the size of the stocking regulated to 
the right point after your chain has been properly 
built.” 

Another mill man offered the following opinion: 
“Changing from one size to another on circular half- 
hose machines should be done by adding or taking out 
links of the main control chain. There are various 
reasons why this method is the most practical. 

“The recognized standard of sizes in men’s half- 
hose are 10, 10%, 11, 11%, and 12. Of course, both 
larger and smaller sizes than these are made but these 
five sizes are accepted as standard. 

“Half-hose from size 10 through size 12 are made 
with the same length boot or leg; therefore, the only 
change necessary to go from one size to another is in 
the foot. The most practical way to make this change 
is by lengthening or shortening that part of the chain 
which controls the machine through the foot. If you 
desire to maintain uniformity of stitch and elasticity 
this is the only method that can be used. 
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“There is approximately two inches difference in 
length between a size 10 hose and a size 12. This dif- 
ference is in the foot length only and any attempt to 
effect this change by adjustment of the fashion drum 
tension screws will result in an undesirable variance 
in the stitch and elasticity of the fabric and will cause 
costly mechanical trouble.” 


(If the readers of COTTON have other ideas on this 
subject they will be welcomed by the editors.) 
———- O@-. 





Picot Turns Out 
on Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6955” on page 174 of the October 1939 issue. It 
has reference to the picot turning out. 

I have had some of the same trouble referred to 
in this question and I am still having it and have 
experimented in a number of different ways trying 
to eliminate this trouble. 

I do not think that this trouble can be entirely 
eliminated because if it were possible to seam the 
stocking welt on the inside all the way to the trans- 
fer it would eliminate most of this trouble, as the 
seam has a tendency to draw the fabric shorter on 
the outside as the welt is seamed all the way on the 
outside, and just about half way on the inside letting 
the inside stretch a little longer, causing picot to 
have a tendency to work on the outside. 


I would also recommend that the knitters in turn- 
ing welt do not stretch the outer edge of the welt any 
more than necessary. This also would help to some 
extent as the welt is always longer on the selvage than 
it is on the center of the stocking. With the condi- 
tion of not being able to seam all the way on the in- 
side to the transfer, it will cause the picot to work 


itself on the outside of the welt. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7005 











Questions on Banners 


EDITOR COTTON: 

When changing cylinders on Banner machines, and 
the ones that are to be used have no needles, what is 
the best method of determining where the long and 
short butt needles should be placed? Please explain 


in detail. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7053 
* 


EDITOR COTTON: 
When running Banner machines, what is the best 
way to even the heel and toe stitch? 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7055 
* 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On Banner machines, when the proper construction 
is used in making a stocking according to the gauge 
of the machine, what causes cutting in the various. 
yarn changes and how can this trouble be overcome? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7056 
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Announces.... 


The NEW Atwood “5B”— an advance in silk and rayon yarn machinery 


design, construction and performance that gives new and greater signifi- 


cance and scope to the “5B’ing” operation — already synonymous with 


versatility, efficiency and economy in the doubling and twisting of from 2 


to 16 ends of silk, rayon or combination yarns. 


SEE the NEW Atwood °5B’ in operation at Philadelphia 


right opposite the main entrance to the Exposition; or 


get in touch with our nearest office for full particulars. 


Also look at or look into: 


Headless Package UpTwisting — 
a development of interest to many makers 
and users of silk and rayon. Demonstrated 
at the Show. 


The Atwood UniRail Twister, 
the precision machine for twisting silk 
and rayon yarns on large or balanced 


packages. See it at the Show. 


WATCH. FOR FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Be sure and inspect the Atwood Exhibit at the 





Knitting Arts Exposition or get in touch with 
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—Handling Yarn? 

—Boarding Hosiery? 

—De-Gumming Silk Hosiery? 

—Keeping Hosiery on Size? 

—Lubricating Your Machines? 

—Preventing Noise in Loopers? 

—Gauging Your Worn Selector Fingers? 

—Preventing Drop Stitches on Seamers? 

—Selecting Colors for Hosiery Dyeing? 

—Reducing Imperfects in Knitting Room? 

—Routing Goods from Knitter to Dyehouse? 

—Preventing Dirty Gores and Black Insteps? 

—Attaching Elastic to Three-Quarter Length Hosiery? 
—Setting Pattern Mechanism on Spiral Float Machines? 
—Preventing Odds Accumulating in Finishing Department? 
—Scouring and Dyeing Hosiery in Rayon Cotton Combinations? 


“CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES” 


is a new 200-page book telling how others meet these and many other 
seamless problems. 





The material in this book was originally published in COTTON, which 
is devoted every month to just such manufacturing problems of interest 
to you. This material is written exclusively for COTTON by leading 
circular knitting men throughout the country. 


This book is one of the most inclusive that has been written for the 
circular knitting trade. You can not tell just how valuable this book can 
be to you until you have seen a copy. It has over 200 pages of practical 
interest to managers, superintendents, foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders, 


and learners. 


You can get this fine book—attractively bound in a heavy cover— 
and a three year subscription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only 


$2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). If you are already a subscriber, 
expiration date of your subscription will be advanced three years. Send 
in your subscription today or write for further information. 


COTTON 


Serving the Textile Industries 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
W.R. C. Smith Publishing Co.., Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 

















TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Weakening Price Structure in Silk Hosiery and Impending 
Introduction of Nylon Retard Spring Season. Seamless 
Hosiery Demand Holds Up Well —Underwear 
Plants Fairly Busy But Only on Old Orders. 

Anklet Manufacturers Active 


Philadelphia, March 16, 1940 


THE PRESENT year to date has seen a period of great uncer- 

tainty in all lines of knit goods with new orders conspicuous 
by their almost complete absence as buyers in most branches of 
the industry decide to work down old contracts and old stocks 


rather than buy new. 


There was great excitement in the primary 


markets right after the war last fall but the consensus is that 
these purchases have been worked down so that in the next few 
weeks many will have to start placing new orders with manufac- 
tures. In the meantime, silk hosiery prices have continued to 
weaken in both the branded and unbranded branches of the 
trade so that most if not all of the recent drastic drop in silk 
has been offset by lower goods prices. 


Full-Fashioned 


Prices have been dropping in the full- 
fashioned hosiery section and demand 
has been very dull so far as the mills 
go. Curtailment has been the rule this 
month among Pennsylvania’s mills al- 
though normally the spurt in the first 
half of the vear should come in March, 
and just before Easter. This year the 
reverse is true with the mills being on 


less than half time and the slowest 
rate of production in many weeks. 
Prices of hosiery are being reduced 


with the sharpest cuts coming in the 
lower priced lines such as those with 
Bemberg, rayon or mercerized welts. 
Yet manufacturers feel that $3.00 silk 
will not mean the elimination of such 
types of hosiery; they feel that there 
will be a permanent place in the mar- 
ket for such in hosiery to retail around 
oY to 69 cents or with rayon in lines to 
retail even higher. Branded and un- 
branded knitters have reduced prices 
and many have also brought out new 
numbers that fit lower retail brackets. 
For example, Kayser brought out new 


numbers that wholesale at $6.25 per 
dozen. 
Much normal buying of silk full 


fashioned hosiery this year is being de- 
layed because of the closeness of the 
advent of nylon stockings on the mar- 
ket. Manufacturers report that many 
retailers refuse to place normal busi- 
ness this spring because of desire to sell 
nylon. Manufacturers have been un- 
able to convince many buyers that ny- 
lon production will be relatively small 


in comparison with total silk hosiery 
demands and some feel this factor will 
remain a factor of uncertainty for all 
silk lines for months to come. Buyers 
of hosiery are not yet at the point 


where they feel bottom prices are here 


SE-UNG 


HOSIERY 


Hosiery Shoppe, 


Peachtree 


Courtesy, 





and that forward coverage should 
followed again. This 1 
indication that a turn 


immediately at hand. 


Half-Hose 


These lines have been iD fair demand 
so far as knitters go but 
that trading has not 


jobbers say 
been nearly so ac 
ive as in other lines such as children’s 
and anklets. The 
half-hose for the 


lines of 
1340 


as been a 


items 


new 
wool winter of 
are being opened and there h 
rood response in these so that numer 
ous knitters are already at work on the 
But trading in these 


initial eontracts. 


has been slowed by the general uncer 
tainty of business in the last ten weeks 
and 


worsted 


more so by the new weakness in 


yarns. It is the time of the 
year when wool half-hose makers place 


contracts for their yarn needs for the 


winter goods but now they are wool 
and yarns going lower so that they are 
delaying placing such orders and this 
may make them a little late in getting 


started. half-hose and 


Slacks for men are 


Shipments of 
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This attractive counter-card display is used bi 
Se-Ling in its retail sales promotion 
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rate of the same time a year previous. 
Goods buyers are pushing for lower 
prices in view of the decline in cotton 
and wool. 


Seamless 


There has been a good demand for 
anklets but other seamless numbers are 
generally only fair with seasonal in- 
creases making their appearance in 
children’s numbers. Anklet production 
is increasing compared with a year ago 
and in fact is one of the brightest spots 
in the entire hosiery market although 
new orders are not quite so brisk as it 
was a couple of months back. Anklet 
shipments in recent weeks have been 
considerably larger than in the same 
time a year previous. But shipments 
of seamless lines for women have re- 
mained steady at the level of a year 
previous. Silk seamless is quiet as 
buyers demand greater declines in price 
than knitters claim the silk drop war- 
rants but others say that the drop in 
silk will aid the silk seamless business 
by bringing back some old retail brack- 
ets that were popular and which were 
rubbed out by the skyrocketing of that 
commodity. This means there will be 
fewer silk plaited goods than when silk 
was at $4.50, but rayon seamless is ex- 
pected to hold its own even with lower 
silk especially in the chain store num- 
bers where large amounts are moved 
at around 25 cents. 


Underwear 


Although new business has been very 
slow with underwear knitters they have 


Introduction of Nylon 
Retards Silk Hose 
Demands 


Expectations are nylon full-fashioned 
stockings will be on retail sale na- 
tionally May 15. Two large Philadel- 
phia mills are now manufacturing ny- 
lon silk stockings and they have been 
pushing production along with other 
manufacturers in other parts of the 
country as rapidly as the du Pont com- 
pany can furnish its new yarn. In ad- 
dition to the two local mills a third 
firm in this section is manufacturing in 
Lebanon and doing its dyeing and fin- 
ishing here. There are 33 other firms 
in cities throughout the country also 
producing the new stockings. Previous- 
ly they have been on retail sale only in 
limited quantities in a few stores in 
Wilmington, Del., where they have been 
obtainable only by residents of that 
city. It is stated that modern machin- 
ery used in making silk full-fashioned 
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FORECAST 


Philadelphia, March 16, 1940 
(Opinion submitted by COTTON’s market correspondent) 


The decline in business volume in this country that has been apparent since 
the first of the year now is leveling out and indications are that after a relative- 
ly short period of strengthening this base, better business will gradually develop 
unless upset by European developments. Textiles have been affected by the 
decline in the averages but hosiery and underwear plants have been able to do 
fairly well on old orders. This was indicated for instance by hosiery shipments 
in January that were up almost 10 per cent compared with a year previous. 

Even so knit goods manufacturers have not been buying yarns and the pri- 
mary markets have been dull and easy in wool, cotton and silk yarns. But 
signs now point to the end of this downward price movement. Silk has not 
changed over the month except within a narrow range, remaining close to the 
$3.00 level. Japan thinks this is a safe level at which to sell and keep the 
American consumer happy. 

There is nothing in sight to cause any great price change in silk over the 
next few weeks and indications are American consumption will be higher than 
the recent small takings. In cotton the raw market has been steady but cotton 
yarns after a long and sharp decline give indications of a period of stability 
with slightly firmer markets due. A great deal of yarn is about to be bought. 
Bringing of old contracts down after the late 1939 buying splurge has ended 
and more new business has to be placed. 

Wool is barely steady and much in this commodity depends on how long 
the war lasts. arly peace would see a weakening in wool but continuation 
of war means that the end of wool drop is here. Worsted yarns are now very 
near the end of a sustained drop from the late 1939 peak. yon is unchanged 
in price and nothing is in sight to lead us to expect any great price change in 
the man-made fiber. 

By the time this is published business will have improved conservatively and 
this trend will continue but at a slow pace until summer. The latter half of 
the year will be the better of the two so that the year as a whole will be good 
unless early general peace brings a period of readjusment in world affairs which 
would retard American business temporarily. 

Retail demand has been slightly ahead of last year and inventories that had 
become a little too heavy in many instances have been liquidated to a fair 
degree so that there is nothing to cause fear among manufacturers on this score. 
Yet there is nothing in sight to cause them to buy far ahead at advancing 
— such as was done last September. The outlook is for satisfactory volume 

ut less exciting business than then but much better than many enjoyed during 
the first two months of 1940 which was a short setback now about ended, 








unless new major developments take place abroad. 








been fairly active on old contracts. This 
has been true with their own supplies, 
most taking fair deliveries on old cot- 
ton yarn orders but refusing to place 
new business over recent weeks. Un- 
derwear manufacturers booked a very 
large volume of business late last year 
and they have been busy getting this 
merchandise out so that they were able 
to go through this period of general 
lack of new business in better shape 
than some other textile manufacturers. 


i 4 
> i te 





hosiery can produce the nylon lines, the 
mechanical operation and expenditure 
of labor being about the same. 

The two producing mills here are the 
Apex Hosiery Co. which has about 
twenty-five machines on nylon turning 
out about 1200 dozen pairs a week and 
the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. is work- 
ing ten machines on them. Nomend Ho- 
siery, Inec., is dyeing and finishing ny- 
lon stockings at its Philadelphia plant. 
It has been reported the complete list 
of hosiery manufacturers licensed by 
the nylon Division of du Pont, to make 
nylon hosiery is as follows: 


Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia; Archer 
Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga.: Bear Brand 
Hosiery Co., Chicago; Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, Reading, Pa.; Burlington Hosiery As- 
sociates, Greensboro, N. ©0.: Chipman Knit- 
ting Mills, Easton, Pa.; Claussner Hosiery 
Co., Paducah, Ky.; Cooper, Wells & Co., St. 
Joseph, Mich.; Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lans- 
dale, Pa.; Globe Knitting Mills, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Dover, 
N. J.; Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Hoover Hosiery Co., Concord, N. C.; 
Hugh Grey Hosiery Co., Concord, N. C.; Ju- 
lius Kayser & Co.. New York City; Larkwood 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Charlotte, N. 0O.; Me- 
Crary Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, N. C.; Magnet 
Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn.: Marshall Field & 
Co., Spray, N. 0.; May Hosiery Mills, Bur- 


Prices of underwear have not changed 
materially since the fall lines were 
shown but knitters that had not cov- 
ered are now able to buy sales cotton 
yarns at considerably lower prices so 
that knitters having their own spin- 
ning departments have lost ground in 
this connection to competitors who are 
now able to buy cotton yarns at prices 
many in the trade assert are under 
cost to reasonably efficient spinning 
plants. 


lington, N. C.; Mission Hosiery Mills, Los 
Angeles; Mock, Judson, Voehringer Oo., 
Greensboro, N. C.; National Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Indianapolis, Ind.; NoMend Hosiery, 
Inc., Philadelphia; Nolde & Horst Co., Read- 
ing, Pa.; Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Reading, 
Pa.; Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee; Prop- 
per-McCallum Hosiery Oo., Northampton, 
Mass.; Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis; 
Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Ia.; Rose- 
dale Knitting Co., Reading, Pa.; Vanity Fair 
Silkk Mills, Reading, Pa.: Van Raalte Co., 
New York City; Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Wiscassett Mills Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C. 


In an official statement the du Pont 
company revealed that its present pro- 
duction of nylon yarn is not up to the 
ultimate capacity of 4,000,000 pounds a 
year. It was made plain that only lim- 
ited quantities of nylon hosiery are ex- 
pected to be on sale in retail stores 
throughout the country about May 15. 
The announcement read in part: “The 
plant has been in operation only since 
December 15, present production is 
about 30 per cent of ultimate capacity. 

secause of the time necessary to in- 
stall machinery and to give employes 
a thorough training in the manufacture 
of this new product it probably will be 
late summer before capacity production 
of approximately 4,000,000 pounds a 
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RebbecLerin 000 Rack Welt 
Picot Edge Mesh Designs 
3&4 Color Yarn Changes 3 & 4 Feed Machines 


Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
production — rely on Brintons. 


Full particulars on request 


RIN 


3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelphia, a. 
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“LASTING BEAUTY’ 


Misty sheerness, exquisite dullness and delicacy, crys- 
tal clear color and freshness .. . the very essence of 
hosiery sales successes ... are sealed into the fibres 
for miles more wear, resistant to snags and runs and 


spots, when the hosiery is DURABEAU Finished. 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 
Manufacturers of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 


Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa.—St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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A HERBERT DANIEL HAYMAN ILLUSTRATION * DRESS—BONWIT TELLER, PHILA, 
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year will be reached. 

Buying of silk full-fashioned stock- 
ings has been retarded by many who 
are waiting for nylon stockings to come 
on the market. Overlooked by some 
are the indications that almost half of 
the 16,000 full-fashioned machines in 
this country are barred from nylon pro- 
duction. These are the 39 and 42-gauge 
machines which together constitute 
about 55 per cent of the present full- 
fashioned equipment. Nylon stockings 
will be permitted by du Pont to be 
made only on machines of 40-gauge or 
finer as indicated by the establishment 
of the minimum mill price of $8.25 on 
the 45-gauge. The production of 45- 
gauge last year was only 35 per cent of 
the total full-fashioned business the 
output of 48-gauge hosiery was about 5 
per cent while the production of 51- 
gauge and finer was no greater than 
8S per cent. The necessity will be to 
continue these coarser gauges in Silk. 


1939 Large Year 
for Underwear 
Manufacturing 


The complete production figures of 
the underwear industry made available 
through the Underwear Institute, 
showed that last year made a record 
for output for the industry as a whole. 
This includes the divisions such as knit 
cotton and wool, circular knit rayon 
and silk, woven athletic, warp knit 
rayon and silk. The total production 
of these divisions amounted to 48,271,- 
000 dozens which was 26 per cent ahead 
of 1938 and 9 per cent ahead of 1937 
and 3 per cent above 1936 which was 
the nearest approach to 1939. The knit 
cotton and wool division last year was 
the largest making 57.6 per cent of the 
total. Cireular knit rayon and silk 
came next with 20.8 per cent and wov- 
en athletic underwear meaning union 
suits, shorts, ete., made up 18.1 per cent 
of the total. 

The percentage total showed the knit 
cotton and wool division was fairly 
constant for the past three years. The 
woven division made a considerable 
gain last year. The report also shows 
that total stocks of all kinds of knit 
cotton and wool underwear at the end 
of 1939 were 3,790,000 dozens compared 
with 3,079,000 dozens at the end of 
1938. Orders on hand with manufac- 
turers were given as 5,132,000 dozens at 
the end of the past year in the knit 
cotton and wool divisions comparing 
with 3,115,000 dozens at the end of 
1938. In the woven division orders 
with mills were 1,584,000 dozens at the 
end of 1939 compared with 1,061,000 
dozens at the beginning of that year. 
Underwear manufacturers this year to 
date have booked comparatively little 
new business but they have been fairly 
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busy on the large volume of orders 
which were placed late last year. They 
feel that by the time this run comes to 
its end that buying confidence will have 
been restored so that they will be able 
to continue with an active production 


rate, 


Modernization of 
Pennsylvania Mills 
Stressed 


Hosiery mills in Pennsylvania spent 
$1,000,000 for new machinery and $250,- 
000 to recondition old machines in the 
last year whereas during the previous 
five years replacements had _ totalled 
only five machines. This indication of 
improvement was outlined to the Ho- 
siery Advisory Committee of the State 
Department of Commerce by William 
M. Leader, president of Branch No. 1, 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers. “I believe Philadelphia has put in 
more new machines in the last two 
years than any city of the country,” 
Leader said. Three large plants, one 
of which spent $50,000 for new equip- 
ment in the past year and several 
smaller mills in Philadelphia, he said, 
were typical of the most modern in the 
country. He also stated that Philadel- 
phia must now be listed as one of the 
improved hosiery centers of the coun- 
try. 

A report was also given to the com- 
mittee that during the first vear of the 
present administration of Governor 
James no Pennsylvania hosiery mill 
went to the South and that on the oth- 
er hand two firms actually moved ma- 
chinery of southern mills to Philadel- 
phia to be operated. The advisory 
group accepted a suggestion of Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Richard P. Brown, 
that it prepare proposals for legisla- 
tion changes calculated to benefit in- 
dustry. Such proposals would be in- 
troduced in the 1941 Legislature. At 
the same time Secretary of Labor and 
Industry, Lewis G. Hines, challenged 
recent Pennsylvania strike figures used 
by the Federal Government and insist- 
ed the state’s labor picture during 1939 
was far more favorable than a recent 
report of the United States Department 
of Labor made it appear. 


Cotton Underwear 


Under Stamp Plan 


Cotton underwear both knitted and 
woven are included by the Department 
of Agriculture in its extension to cot- 
ton goods of the so-called stamp plan 
in the WPA and relief method used 
for some time in distributing food prod- 
ucts. This announcement was made to 
the industry by Roy A. Cheney, presi- 
dent of the Underwear Institute after 
he had taken up the matter with the 


department in Washington. The cotton 
Stamp plan he pointed out as is the 
case with the food stamp program will 
provide for the movement of surplus 
cotton goods entirely through the nor- 
mal channels of trade. The Govern- 
ment does not buy or distribute the cot- 
ton goods. It will give eligible needy 
families new buying power in the form 
of special cotton order stamps and 
these families will then use the stamps 
to secure cotton goods at retail stores. 

The plan, President Cheney ex- 
plained, was to be inaugurated in the 
early part of March in three or four 
test cities. He warned that not much 
volume could be expected for the un- 
derwear industry this spring but next 
fall it is believed that the plan will 
be extended to include at least fifteen 
cities and counties. He feels therefore 
that some uplift to the sales of cotton 
underwear may then be expected. The 
plan gives eligible persons the chance 
to buy cotton stamps in an amount ap- 
proximately equal to their present ex- 
penditures for cotton goods. Purchas- 
ers will receive $1.00 worth of free 
stamp for each $1.00 worth purchased. 
Stamps, as they are in foods, will be 
issued in denominations of 25 cents. 
Purchased stamps will be colored green 
and the free stamps brown. Purchases 
will be made every three months and 
rules are made as to the maximum and 
minimum rates according to the size of 
the families. Any regular retail store 
handling new cotton govods is eligible 
to take part wherever the plan is put 
in effect. 


Cooperative Hosiery 
Movement Expanding 


Although there was considerable 
doubt in the knit goods industry at the 
time of its organization a little more 
than a year ago that the cooperative 
hosiery manufacturing movement would 
survive, it has done so. An addition to 
the group of mills operating under the 
Supervision of Dr. David C. Colony, a 
minister of a church in the Kensington 
textile district, has just been made 
with the acquisition of the Laurel Ho- 
siery Co. of Reading, Pa. This plant 
will be operated as a cooperative with 
the 110 employes also being the own- 
ers of the business. It will operate as 
the Pagoda Hosiery Mills and will have 
26 full-fashioned machines of 45-gauge. 
Dr. Colony also stated that he expects 
to take over another plant in Phila- 
delphia for operation as a cooperative 
mill. The plant in prospect is the Su- 
perior Knitting Mills, having 36 full- 
fashioned machines of 42-gauge. These 
two additions make six plants operat- 
ing as cooperatives under the Colony 
leadership. They are: Colony Hosiery 
Corp., Hulby Hosiery Co., Clover Maid, 
Laurel, Superior and a small plant in 
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| Old Dominion 


maintains an art 
department and 
a creative staff 
for developing 
both individual 
and coordinated 
package designs. 
This service is 
yours without 


obligation. 











COORDINATE THE 
SALES APPEAL 


9! ww Your PACKAGING 


Where a manufacturer has a line 
of products, coordinated packaging 
plays a vital part in his sales. 

The identification that exists in 
“family units” increases brand rec- 
ognition. 

Through coordinated packaging 
the effect of advertising is carried 
over from advertised to non-adver- 
tised items. 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


Martinsville. Va 
Winston-Salem, N. C 





LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Charlotte, N. C 
Burlington, N. C 


Kinston. N. C. 
Asheboro. N. C. 


FIDELITY DRUM SPOOLING MACHINE 







OTHER FIDELITY 
MACHINES 


Braiders 

Backwinders 

Circular Knitting 
Machines 

Cylinders and Dials 

5-Color Yarn Selector 
& Knot Tyer 


Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 


Raschel Machines 
Ribbers 


Wire Covering Machines 


Belt Loop Cutters 


Pocket Folding Machines 


Special Machines 
designed and built 


For efficient multiple-spool winding with uni- 
formly smooth lay. Wooden or paper spools. 
Winds from barrel or pin swifts, cops, cones, 
etc. Write for catalog. 








DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
406 Glenn Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW YORK e 


CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON e¢ ATLANTA 
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A ROCHESTER SUPER 
HOSIERY DYEING MACHINE 








Reouce seconds and rejects with a Rochester Super 


Hosiery Dyeing Machine and watch profits increase. 


The exclusive hand-honed silk finish of the Monel Metal 
Cylinder protects the finest grades of pure silk ‘'sheers’’ 
or ‘chiffons" against chafing and snagging. Every perfora- 
tion, every part that contacts the hose is polished and 
burnished by hand to a permanent smooth-as-glass finish. 


Construction of the Rochester Super Hosiery Dyeing 
Machine is such that complete circulation of bath is as- 
sured. That means perfect penetration with any style or 
type of hosiery. Write for full particulars. 





ROCHESTER ENGINEERING 
& CENTRIFUGAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO. 


Dept. 106, Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Cape May, N. J. 

The Colony Hosiery Corp. was start- 
ed a little more than a year ago and 
according to a report by its officers it 
enjoyed a satisfactory period in 1939 
with the outlook for 1940 regarded as 
favorable. The Colony operates 13 ma- 
chines of 42-gauge and during the last 
year the plant was said to have operat- 
ed at full time rates except in the case 
of one or two machines which were 
shut down for a day or two while wait- 
ing for silk to arrive which its mem- 
ber-owners feel is a better record than 
most Pennsylvania hosiery plants can 
claim. In addition to giving its own- 
ers steady employment at the end of 
1939 it was able to show a consider- 
able reduction in its debts. Its out- 
standing obligations have been reduced 
from about $35,000 to about $13,000 
which is due the RFC. 


Hosiery Exports 
Gained Last Year 


Total exports of all kinds of hosiery 
in 1939 were 1,308,931 dozens valued at 
$4,394,566. Neither the full-fashioned 
nor seamless branch experienced any 
decrease in exports as a consequence of 
the economic trade restrictions after 
the outbreak of the European war. The 
average monthly exports of full-fash- 
ioned as well as seamless hosiery for 
the four months of September through 
last December were somewhat larger 
than the average for the first eight 
months of the year. Losses with some 
countries in other words were more 
than made up by gains with others. 
Losses principally in women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery were noted with the 
United Kingdom and the Union of 
South Africa after the war but were 
compensated by gains in the same ho- 
siery with Panama, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Switzerland. Ex- 
ports of seamless hosiery in recent 
months decreased materially to the 
Philippine Islands while exports to 
Panama, Costa Rico, Salvador, Mexico 
and most of the South American coun- 
tries such as Colombia and Venezuela 
increased materially. Of the total ex- 
ports, women’s full-fashioned hosiery 
accounted for 418,306 dozens while 
seamless hosiery made up 890,625 doz- 
ens representing a gain of 241,000 doz- 
ens over 193858. 


Cooperative Hosiery 


Mill in Clash 


with Union 


After having been placed on the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers’ unfair list, the Hancock Hosiery 
Mill, Philadelphia, said to be the 
world’s largest cooperative mill, 
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reached a one-year agreement. The 
difficulty arose when this cooperative, 
which has no connection with the Col- 
ony group of cooperative mills, sought 
to reduce wages. The Hancock using 
18 and 20-section type machines for- 
merly operated by the Interstate Ho- 
Siery Co. has been running several 
months as a cooperative. The manage 
ment claimed that it had to have a 
lower wage schedule to secure a cer- 
tain order but the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers turned down 
this request. They claimed that if they 
made an exception in the case of this 
cooperative and granted lower wage 
rates this would have a weakening ef- 
fect on wage rates in other sections of 
the industry. The matter was adjust- 
ed with the large cooperatives signing 
a one year contract in which they 
agreed to pay the full union schedule 
of wages and at the same time it was 
announced that the order in question 
would be accepted. How this has been 
worked out so that both could be done 
was not announced. 


Per Capita Hosiery 
Consumption New 


Record 


Per capita consumption of hosiery 
rose to 12.5 pairs in 1939 to establish 
a new record on the basis of a pre- 
viously reported consumption of 136,- 
741,480 dozen pairs according to a bul- 
letin of the National Association of Ho- 
siery Manufacturers. As to the imme- 
diate future the bulletin said: “The 
continued rise of the purchasing power 
of the nation as expressed by increases 
in United States industrial pay rolls 
gives reason to believe that any busi- 
ness reaction which may lie in the im- 
mediate months ahead should have no 
serious effect upon the hosiery indus- 
try”. Employment last year moved to 
a new high also, the total being 157,660 
compared with 144,708 in 1938. The 
full-fashioned branch increased its per- 
sonnel to 92,523 compared with 84,619 
and the seamless division to 65,137 com- 
pared with 60,089. 


Cheaper Silk Brings 
Lower Hosiery Prices 


Practically all manufacturers of 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery have re- 
duced their prices in recent weeks, 
bringing these more in line with the 
current lower level of raw silk. At 
the present time there are reports in 
the market that manufacturers of 
branded full-fashioned will shortly an- 
nounce price revisions equaling the 
drops that have already occurred in 
unbranded lines. Earlier Julius Kay- 
ser & Co., announcing that its list 


would be unchanged to April 30, stated 
that it was adding two cheaper all silk 
hosiery numbers at $6.25 a dozen for 
delivery beginning March 20. The new 
silk styles for the lower retail bracket 
of 85 cents a pair will consist of a 
three-thread and a four-thread with 
plaited feet. Previously its lisle top 
numbers were reduced from $6.35 to 
$5.95 to fit into the 79 cent retail 
range. 

Berkshire Knitting Mills within re- 
cent weeks announced new prices which 
showed reductions throughout its list 
amounting to as much as 30 cents a 
dozen on volume selling numbers such 
as three and four-thread. The new 
basis on these styles in 42-gauge was 
$5.85 a dozen compared with $6.15 on 
the previous list figured at the end of 
December. Another four-thread, 42- 
gauge number of high twist with plait- 
ed foot and heel and stretch welt is 
priced at $5.85 against $6.15. Late in 
February price reductions of 60 to 90 
cents a dozen in their line of full- 
fashioned stockings including silk num- 
bers retailing at $1, $1.15 and $1.25 as 
well as lisle top stockings retailing at 
S9 cents were announced by the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co. At the same time 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. reduced the price 
on its three-thread and four-thread 
silk and lisle top full-fashioned intro- 
duced at the beginning of this year, 
from $6.60 to $6.00 per dozen. 

This made their new retail! price 79 
cents instead of the former 89 cents be- 
ginning March 6. Prices on the Phoen- 
ix all-silk constructions were not al- 
tered at that time, these styles continu- 
ing to start at $1.00 at retail. Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co. declared it was con- 
tinuing to quote $6.00 per dozen for its 
three-thread, four-thread and_ six- 
thread lisle top numbers. During the 
last few weeks unbranded full-fash- 
ioned has been declining in price also 
with official revisions averaging 25 
cents a dozen but with somewhat deep- 
er cuts being made where mills have 
found certain numbers becoming too 
heavily stocked. Lower prices for ho- 
siery and the fear of additional cuts 
have caused the pre-Easter business to 
be smaller than normal with most man- 
ufacturers. Mills in the Philadelphia 
area this month have been averaging 
less than half-time operations although 
normally March should be one of their 
active months. Not much change is ex- 
pected until after additional price 
changes are announced, according to 
goods buyers. 

+ 


Cross-Index for “Cotton” 


To subscribers of “Cotton” who 
have a complete file of 1939 issues, the 
editors will send gratis a copy of the 
1939 Cross-Index upon request. 
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“They cost 
no more’ 





Abington Knotters give results 
obtainable in no other way: 
—a weaver’s knot. 
—ends automatically clipped absolutely even. 


—uniformity of ends, made as short as \4¢". 


— handles all yarns, coarsest to finest. 


Yet these superior Knotters COST NO MORE! 


Send for Bulletin and details of 
FREE TRIAL IN YOUR MILL 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 























3-IN-ONE 
OIL 


HELPS PROTECT 
WARP TYING-IN MACHINES 


Textile men need no reminder of the importance of the right 
oil for small parts of the many intricate machines in the mills 

. and experienced textile men know how 3-IN-ONE Oil 
meets the needs of lubrication and rust prevention. You, too, 
will find 3-IN-ONE excellent for use on needles, reeds, shuttles, 
spindle pins, spindles, sewing machines. Ask for special MILL 
PRICES on 3-IN-ONE Oil—write us. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 
Distributors _ Jersey City, N. J. 


“3-IN-ONE”’ OIL 
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Does Your Hosiery 
Measure Up? 


RE YOU losing sales because 


your hosiery lacks Glamour-and-W ear? 
Meet today’s demand for hosiery that 
matches pride and purse with Laurel 
Hosiery Finishes. They firm and pro- 
tect the stitches; they increase snag 
resistance; they permit freedom in ac- 
tion; they help retain glamorous fit and 
heighten lovely sheer look. Women come 
back for more Laurel Finished Hosiery. 
® Let us tell you more about Laurel 

Hosiery Finishes, and how they fit 


in with your best profit ideas. 









COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1909 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
2600 E. Tioga Street 





WB SOAP MANUFACTURING 





Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 








TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 





Prices of Cotton, Silk and Wool Leveling Out After Drastic 
Decline—Cheaper Prices Attracting Forward Buying 
Again But Not at Late 1939 Excited Pace— 

Silk Showing Stability Around $3.00— 

Rayon Less Active 


Philadelphia, March 16, 1940 


THERE ARE signs that after two and a half months of quiet new 
business in the yarn markets that lower prices are going to 


attract buyers. 


This trend is especially apparent in cotton yarns 


where buying into the middle of the year has been done, the first 
in several months or since the post-war buying died down. Manu- 
facturers have since been using deliveries of these late 1939 


orders and at the same time refusing to place new. 


The manu- 


facturing end is also finding demand for many lines of goods 
larger as they are able to pass on the lower costs of wool, cotton 
and silk to the consumer and it is apparent also that inter-fiber 
competition will be different than, for example, when silk was 
above $4.50 compared with less than $3.00 in recent weeks. Lower 
wool will also cause more of this fiber to go into knit goods. 


Cotton Yarns 


Cotton yarn prices have been trend 
ing downward as has been true during 
most of the vear to date and as usual 
during such changes in the market 
buying interest has been very small. 
Sales yarn spinners are now complain- 
ing that the persistent decline in prices 
has now brought the general level to 
cost or less so that many spinners have 
reached the point where they are re- 
fusing to take contracts for delivery 
far into the future. Most of them are 
confining new business to nearby de- 
livery dates feeling that they should 
only take enough business at these ley- 
els to keep them running. In addition 
to the somewhat easy tone in the raw 
cotton market yarns have been affected 
by low price sales which represented 
either commission cutting or _ short 
selling. As an example of the decline 
in prices over the last month, which 
has been most severe in two-ply, spin- 
ners a month ago quoted 20s two-ply 
at 27% cents which would compare 
with the same yarn recently offered as 
low as 24 cents. The decline has been 
less severe in single knitting cones 
which are only off ™% to 1 cent over 
the month. 

New business has been small even 
when such extremely low prices have 
been quoted and instead of developing 
new demand they have resulted in a 
further weakening of confidence among 
buyers. There is a large volume of 
business in yarns waiting to be placed 
as soon as manufacturers feel confi- 
dent that a bottom has been struck but 
they do not have this feeling as yet 
even though spinners assert that they 
are already selling at cost or less. 
Combed yarn spinners have offered 30s 
single combed as low as 82 cents 
which would compare with a low for 
1939 around 29% cents so that with 
the higher price of cotton and espe- 
cially for the longer staples spinners 
say that they were operating more 
profitably at the low point of 1939 than 


they are at present. 

Qn February 28 mercerizers made 
an important change in their price list, 
reducing them as much as five cents. 
This reduction at the time was more 
severe than reductions in combed yarn 
up to that time justified but processors 
took this step as a means of develop- 
ing new business but they also consid- 
ered it probable that combed yarn 
prices would have to come down. This 
has actually occurred in the meantime 
although mercerizers state that even 
further cuts will have to be made in 
them before mercerizers again have 
fair margins of profit. The reduction 
in mercerized did not develop new 
business of importance and although 
shipments on old contracts are pro- 
ceeding at a fairly good rate these are 
considerably smaller than they were as 
late as last January. Demand for mer- 
ecerized is good so far as old contracts 
go from the underwear trade and also 
from such hosiery lines as knitters of 
anklets. 


Silk 

After its earlier severe drop silk has 
been steady over the last month at this 
lower level. Indications are that Japan 
feels that around $3.00 would be a 
satisfactory level for this commodity 
if a large demand from the United 
States is to be cultivated. There is 
evidence of a belief that at about this 
price there would be less substitution 
of silk by the hosiery industry which 
had begun to use rayon and mercer- 
ized yarns in considerable volume 
when silk was selling at $4.00 and 
above. At the present time silk is 
selling for slightly less than $3.00 
which would compare with a 1939 peak 
of $4.65 reached last December but it 
also compares with a low of around 
$1.50 a couple of years back. The low- 
er price of silk has been causing 
marked reductions in the prices of full- 
fashioned silk hosiery so that in the 
unbranded division of the market knit- 
ters claim that they are now selling 


on the current level of silk. 

Mill takings of raw silk in the Unit 
ed States during February hit a low 
level of 22,485 bales while consumption 
in January amounted to 29,506 bales 
and to 35,219 bales in February 1999. 
The lowest monthly import figures 
since 1910 or 13,566 bales in February 
resulted in a corresponding reduction 
of supplies in New York. Arrivals of 
raw silk so far this month are moving 
at a Slightly larger rate than the rec- 
ord low level achieved in February. 
Arrivals during the first fifteen days 
in March totaled 8,965 bales and ac 
cording to dealers arrivals this month 
will probably cover the requirements 
in this country. Consumption esti 
mates for March range between 23,000 
and 25,000 bales. 


Rayon 

Although shipments of rayon yarn 
continue at a fairly active rate request 
for deferment of deliveries and re- 
quests by mills for descriptions other 
than those ordered are taken by some 
in the trade as indications the mar- 
ket is starting to feel the current dull 
ness in the fabric and other markets. 
Notwithstanding this indications are 
that curtailment in rayon yarn produe- 
tion will be relatively short and it will 
be less severe than in other yarns. It 
has been estimated that deliveries to 
manufacturers during February were 
about 5 per cent smaller than the pre- 
vious month. Producers are taking ad 
vantage of the lull in new business to 
build their stocks up to a more normal 
level, it being recalled that at the end 
of the year their holdings were only 
about one week’s shipments. Stocks 
of yarn held by domestic yarn pro 
ducers at the end of Iebruary totaled 
8,300,000 pounds comparing with 7,- 
000,000 pounds at the end of the pre- 
vious month. Prices are unchanged 
and there is nothing in sight upon 
which to base a nearby price reduc- 
tion although a continuation of poor 
demand might bring this about. 


Worsted Yarn 


Influenced by a weak price situation 
in wool and a poor demand, worsted 
yarn prices have continued their de- 
cline during the last month. Yarn 
prices are off five to ten cents and some 
of the leading counts such as 2-20s are 
now selling at 35 cents a pound under 
the peak of late last year and only 
about ten cents higher than just be- 
fore the war abroad began. These 
prices have not yet proved to be at- 
tractive to outerwear manufacturers 
nor to makers of wool half-hose. Buy- 
ers have watched prices decline per 
sistently and they do not want to place 
new business until they are sure that 
the following week will not see still 
lower prices quoted. Manufacturers 
of wool half-hose should be starting on 
their 1940 lines at present but this is 
being delayed while manufacturers and 
goods buyers wait for some degree of 
stability to appear in the price situa- 
tion. 





' 
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WHY YOU CAN PROFIT 
Efficient BY Standard’s EXPERIENCE 
Under all Conditions--- 


 CTHAUMA-BRANDS- 


Thauma-Brands are the result of our research 
and exhaustive experiments in our own laboratory 
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to give you the best product on the market. We 
Sa ala 
Go te ee 
COTTON and RAYON Boil-out for eo 





Dye or Bleach Bath—Beam Dyeing— : Pc i: 

Raw Stock Bleach—Kier’ Boiling an pea 

T 4 A l} Mi A f) X X Package Dyeing—Very good Vat or _ a "Peg 
Sulphur Colors, Dyeing in presence i ee 
of Peroxide. * 





Cotton—Rayon. KBoil-out for dye or 


bleach. COTTON and RAYON dye 
THAUMA DXB bath—Peroxide Bleach. Soaping out . ” - oO N y oO U A N - xX T 


Dyeing in presence of Peroxide. High 


emulsifying and wetting-out proper 
aca ea eos P| CONVEYOR INSTALLATION 





temperature. 
COT rON—RA YON—WO« LL. $ vil out On any kind and size of conveying iob larg ’ or small vet 
TH A l} M A N X X ~ eon sg A or _ Package full facts on equipment from a Standard Convevor Engines . 
yeing. ery goo where iow SUS . 4? > > - . , ca . aod wn os -_ . , ew lacie 
tained pH required in dye or Bleach- first! Their expert counsel, reflecting more than thirty years 
path. Busy rinser. of conveyor engineering experience, can save you time and 





mr a , : money in choosing the right kind of an installation to 1h 
Cotton — Rayon-—Silk—Wool—Scouring handling costs to a minimum. 


Degumming—Dye or Bleach Bath 


High emulsifying and wetting-out a. - , canwaw ; fae w than lower 
THAUMA NXB properties. Milling of wool fabrics Find out why Standard Conveyors offer you more than lowe! 
Leveling and exhausting dye stuff— handling costs—because of their sound engineering—durable 
Dry Cleaners soap. Easy rinser— construction that means many years of profitable performance 


excellent at low or high temperature. 





in your plant 


‘ . . LTT » * h t . = + } . ] ’ 
mee wl ° pare ot 5 There is a Standard office near you—get in touch with then 


fabrics. 





; a A valuable reference book on Conveyors= 
For Degumming and Dyeing Silk 


THAU MA [ X X X Hose. High Emulsifying and De- “‘Conveyors by Standard’’—is available upon 
gumming Power Controlled pH to = | 
protect silk fiber. Easy rinse; will request to plant and production executives 


not affect any finish 


| For silk rayon or Acetate in scour- 3 
ing, degumming and dye bath. Reg “THE STANDARD 
ulates Alkali reaction between foot 
and leg of hose. Excellent leveling 4a 
and penetrating qualities 4 OF VALUE 


Get - STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY, General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 


= CHARLOTTE NEW YORK BOSTON 


610 Means St. N. W : ; Atlanta, Georgia 
218 Builders Building, Box 68 Chariotte, N. C 
aume - Dranags 461 Eighth Ave., Room 1707 New York City, N.Y 
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‘ 
for absolute 
We demonstrate without 
cost or obligation to you. 
Write for free booklet. efficiency 





ud 








a 


494 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA, GA. 


Columbia, 8. C. Texarkana, Ark Columbus, Ga. : 
Raleigh, N. C. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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This Plan Will |NCREASE 
| yeh the Your PROFITS! 


MACHINE AGE . 











Write for this Because they are in poor physical condition or worried over 
Free Booklet family ills, or doctor or hospital bills, your employees frequently 
explaining how are inefficient—a condition that reduces your profits. 

the Protective 

Plan works. At no cost whatever to Management, the Protective Plan now 


operates in a great many Southern plants to remove these causes 
of inefticiency—and substantially increase the owner's profits. GET 
THE FACTS! The Protective Plan will do the same for you! 





fits depend also on the 


hae hind the MACHINE 


MAN be 








PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


William J. Rushton, President 


BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 












ey 3 y a 2 Nn Important Factor in 
—- Warp Sizing 


Seyco Sizing is produced under 

OTHER scientifically controlled conditions, 
PRODUCTS which assures uniform quality in 
every shipment. 


ese. 









, AUTOMATIC FOUR orate 
_ BLADE COTTON SHEAR | Te Seyco Sizing is packed in tight, 


| Dressing rust-proof non-absorbing steel drums, 


OUBLE SUPER SUCTION iste which can be stored indefinitely. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


¥ 








DRAWS EVERY HANGING THREAD ans 
INTO THE BLADES IN FRONT Our well equipped chemical staff, directed 





AND CARRIES THEM AWAY IN BACK by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (hon- 


ored by American Chemical Society as 
SETS A HIGHER MARK councilor), will help you with your Sizing 
FOR CLOTH CLEARING AND YARDS PER MINUTE 


and Finishing problems. 
FREE TRIAL PROVES IT 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
ERNEST F. CULBREATH, Southern Representative 
602 Commercial Bank Building 








“A company is known by the customers it keeps’’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 
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LOOM SPEEDS 
CHANGED QUICKLY 


for Complicated Patterns 
or Special Yarns... 
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® This new Butt Knitting 


Loom is unique in many 





ways—none of which is more important, however, 
than the inclusion of REEVES Speed Control. 

By means of the REEVES Vari-Speed Motor Pulley 
with which the machine is standardly equipped, oper- 
ators are enabled to change speeds quickly and accu- 
rately for any change in yarn or intricacy of pattern. 
Each pattern and type of yarn can be run at the maxi- 
mum economical speed, up to 110 picks per minute— 
without requiring the labor of a mechanic or loom 
fixer to change gears or make other adjustments. 

That the manufacturer of this machine should have 
selected REEVES Speed Control for this application 
is not strange, for no other speed control manufac- 
turer has had such wide and intimate experience in 
the textile industry as REEVES. No other has such a 
varied line of speed control units to choose from. 
REEVES Speed Control is the proved method. You 


take no chance of disappointment when you install a 


REEVES. Catalog G-397 illustrates and describes ' 
many textile applications. Write for it. ; FRANK G. AN 
ere | emeeeemec, 
REEVES PULLEY CO., Dept. T., COLUMBUS, IND. | : | 
INCORPORATED 


MEP ie: 
& 
#: 















ED CONTROL 


Frank G. North 


PASSED ON TO 


7 
HERE'S HOW and WHY 


The North Organization is able to take advan- 
tage of all breaks in the raw material market, 
and makes purchases in large quantities at defi- 
nite savings. These savings—in the finished 
products—are passed on to you. Savings are 
constant, regardless of conditions in countries 
furnishing raw materials. 


Your orders of North products will be promptly 
filled and shipped. Check them, now, WEAVE- 
WELL Slashing Compounds (also made in dry 
size); FINISH RITE Finishing Products; ROTO- 
CONDITIONER, the improved conditioning ma- 
chine for setting twist and conditioning filling 
yarns; NORTHOL PC, a superior conditioning 
fluid for all filling yarn conditioning systems; 


GREASE-RITE Shuttle Tallow. 


You'll welcome the efficiency suggestions of a 
North Service man. He is not only a sizing and 
finishing chemist, but is a seasoned mill man. His 
service is backed by 36 years’ personal specializa- 
tion experience of Frank North and R. E. Howell, 
B.S., and their staff. 






Call today for a NORTH Serviceman 


--there’s no obligation to you! 














P. O. BOX 844, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
P. O. BOX 92, MARIETTA, GEORGIA  \\ 
Telephone Raymond 2196-2197 v 
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longer trouble-proof life under severe conditions of service : 
They are the result of over 50 years’ manufacturing experi- : 


ence and are ideally suited for motors, saw mandrels, tight- . yy lobs 
eners and other high-speed, heavy-duty appliances. They are i el 


classified as follows: 
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HE greater strength and simplicity you see in every line 
of GOLDENS’ Web Center Cast Iron Pulleys means a 


ROUGH-FINISHED—bored, keyseated or set-screwed and turned 
on outside of rim only. 
GOLDENS’ have furnished more complete and partial pulley and 


STA NDARD—bored, keyseated or set-screwed and turned all 
over, thus securing the best possible balance. 


SEMI-FINISHED—bored, keyseated or _ set-screwed and shafting equipment to cotton mills than any other manufacturer in 
turned on outside and inside of rim, but not on web or hub. the United States. Write today for prices. 


GOLDENS' FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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Chase 


Established — incorporated 
— MERROW ~ne 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum - FINEST e 6 for 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
Every Purpose 


rrittte 


modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


On display at the 
Knitting Arts Exhi- 
bition, Booths 377, 
378, and 403, April 
ISth-18th. 


. , . 0 
Wome Pare 
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Craftsmen in the art 
of fine paper-making 
for 60 years. 
co 
Distributed by Reli- 
able Paper Merchants 
everywhere. 
Made by 
as VICTORIA 
Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- —_—__ PAPER MILLS 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt a COMPANY 
Seaming. Founded 1880. 
—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— ; ; foe 
Write for details and let us demonstrate these ws , 
: machines on your own fabrics. 2 fs 
_ THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY ee =CFULTON, NEW YorK 
Starting Its Second Century 08 
: 2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 
> £. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! 
: SPARTANBURG. 8. _ R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 695 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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LOWEST COST PER LOOM 
PER YEAR 


DENMAN 





l4 









MILL STARCH 
“Mi Weavers Heid” 





eAlways Uniform 
ePenetrates 


Thoroughly 
eBoils Thin 





DENMAN FABRIC PICKERS ... made to strict mill 


* C arr 1 es \\ e 1 4 h t specifications . . . have proven their ability to give 
‘ longer life at lower cost than any other picker— 
| n t O t h e 2 al b ric regardless of price. 





DENMAN HOLD-UPS perform their work at ex- 


tremely low cost because they are uniform in shape 





composition and hardness. 
Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE 


Southern Agent 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 





C. B. ILER q 
GREENVILLE, S. C. : DENMAN 
F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENMAN LUG STRAPS are strong, durable and 
L. J. CASTILE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C flexible—yet free from stretch. Vulcanized under 
high pressure, each ply bonded with special rub- 
ber compositions having high tensile strength, they 
are not affected by flexing, age or humidity. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 


Zi Terrell Machine 00, Ave. 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


STARCH COMPANY LUTHER PILLING, Danielson, Conn.—N. E. & Canada 
E. W S. JASPER, INC.., Elizabeth. N. J Penn & N T 


COLUMBUS, OHIO GEO. THOMAS "& CO, LTD. — Manchester, Hoglad 
5 
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—to get steam IN 
i get condensate OUT 


HE Johnson Rotary Pressure Joint is, 

of course, a much better joint for 
admitting steam into rotating rolls than 
the old type of stuffing box. It is com- 
pletely packless, self-oiling, self-adjust- 
ing and self-aligning—cuts joint service 
and maintenance to the bone. 


But, most important of all, the Johnson 
Joint is the heart of a new method of 
roll drainage that has increased produc- 
tion in scores of mills as much as 25%. 
Through this same joint that admits the 
steam, a siphon pipe removes all con- 





chance of steam by-pass, no waiting for 
rolls to heat. And with condensate be- 
ing removed constantly, higher tempera- 
tures can be retained uniformly. 


Prominent manufacturers of textile 
machinery have standardized on the 
Johnson Pressure Joint. So the next new 
dry can, slasher, calender or sanforizer 
you buy will probably bring you the 


“advantages of the Johnson Rotary Pres- 


sure Joint. But there is no need to wait. 
The savings in maintenance cost alone 
will quickly pay the moderate cost of 
















densate, air and gas. There is no change over. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


The Johnson Ae poration 


MICH, 










sis WOOD STREET, THREE RIVERS, 











RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS | 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


EIGHTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE | SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 





JOB WANTED: In Your Mill For Kali 


products, : Sizing Synthetic Warps, 
rayon, acetate or spun rayon yarns 


























in leading mills of South, New England and Atlantic 
states. Retained as consultant re sizing by several 
important textile mills and yarn manufacturers. 
Have studied chemical and mechanical problems of 
sizing since rayon was invented. ADDRESS— 














14,000 Reasons 





why Victor can help you get the best results 
in spinning that NEW yarn 


When you change over to a new yarn, and need a new traveler, 
remember that one of the 14,000 sizes and styles made by Victor 
will give the best performance possible. 

No matter how unusual the requirements, Victor has never 
been stumped in providing the right traveler for the job. 

When something new comes up, ask the Victor man first. 
There’s one near you. Write, wire, or telephone. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY | Victor Ring Traveler Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 





‘ . 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
1410 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 


LS TTTIILLILIILILLLLILLLLLLLLLLLALLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLt 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE. 


& COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 








Pstablished 1831 


Noone’s 


Standard 
Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by 
name or style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher 
Cloths and continuous experimenting have 
enabled us to produce several types of Slash- 
er Cloth, each especially constructed to give 
best results on the particular kind of yarn to 
be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of 
yarn means properly sized warps, less loom 
stops, easier weaving, more and better pro- 
duction, and lower cost. We can supply you 
the right cloth for your particular work. 


On request, we will have our representative 
call and discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 
Try our Style No. 939 built for service and 
production. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher 
Cloth in America. Our experience enables us 
to build a Slasher Cloth that will meet your 
most particular demand. Use NOONE’S 
SLASHER CLOTHS and be convinced. 


Sole Agents for 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


Peterborough - - - - - = New Hampshire 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, 
Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 


reecreegiciecin SUUEEORAGEEAGCEEETEELELAURERT EATER ea 
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Where do you want the Air? 


On all new Parks Automatic Traveling 
Cleaners air outlets are adjustable. 
The volume of air 1s adjustable. Where 


s 
~ 


it 1s delivered 1s also adjustable. Both air 
streams may be “spotted” —inward—d1 


rectly downward Or outward. ()ne sige 
; : 


may be spotted independently of the other 


and in a difterent direction. 


This improvement makes Parks Travel- 
ing Cleaners more flexible—and 


~ 


¥ 
etmcient 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte. N.C 
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This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING | 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


saebecedes 








NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE— |3! West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern ee H. B. vont P. O. Box 272, _— Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, wees N. ¢. 
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Old Man Shamrech 


IS A TOUGH 
LIGHTWEIGHT 


@ Plant owners send their 
praise for Shamrocks. ‘‘They 
are strong and sturdy’ — 
“They’re light and easy to use”’ 
—‘‘We’'ve found they’re most 
economical.” 





Try Shamrocks on your tough 
jobs and find out all this for 
for yourself. A complete cat- 
& alog is yours forthe asking. 











Manufactured by 


MEESE, INC. 


Madison, Indiana 


SHAMROCK CANVAS 
= rey TRUCKS 















NO BELT 
SLIPS with | 
Vacuum Cup Great Britain 


Metal Pulleys 





Shut Off Expense Caused by Slippage} 2” to 
You Save Money on Every Installation] 72” Dia. Solid and Split 


NEW LOW PRICED ‘‘PRODUCTION LINE’’—on the shelf— 
SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST—See Part Sizes and Prices Below 














Dia. F ace Price Dia. F ace Price 
2s "82 ~— $1.25 47 x 4¥," — $3.20 INCREASE 
+ a x _ 1.45 4Y¥." x4 * 3.35 our 

“ s __ 1.65 4¥,"7 x54" — 395 PRODUCTION 
$s *=xs8A" — 2.23 6 “x5 *~ — 4.75 


Try ese at our risk on your worst drive. You be the judge. 


Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co., Inc. 
30 Day Free Trial Offer 12536 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a fully bound book. 


A. |. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 
Georgia 


The 


Dalton 
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a For 30% to 50% Greater Production 


Modernize Your Clothroom 





With the New 





Redesigned Horizontal Shear equipped 

with improved automatic seam let- 

through and automatic loop clipper. Also 

in illustration are duplex rolling and 
sewing machines. 


REDESIGNED HORIZONTAL SHEAR 


To obtain this greater production and to eliminate high upkeep and 
time-out for repairs, the Hermas Horizontal Shear has been redesigned 
throughout. Huskier sprockets and chains, and closely calculated balance 
throughout make possible this increased production established by our 
exhaustive tests. 








Write for particulars of this fine new shear 


HERMAS MACHINE CO... Wawthorne. N. J. 


CLEAN FLOORS BETTER 
With Lawlor Model 20-C —_* 


Streamline engineering has created this highly efficient 
machine—it does two jobs in one: scrubs the floors so 10 
they’re really clean, then picks up the dirty water by a ’ 
special vacuum process! No wonder it works faster .. . 
and better ... with less interruption to production. 














Our engineers will gladly consult with you about your 
floor problems—entirely without obligation, of course. 
Simply write, wire or phone 








MODEL 20-C 
Combination Scrubber and 
Water Vacuum Pick-up 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
New Orleans Established 1895 Dalias, Texas LAWLOR MACHINES 


Manufactured by S. C. Lawlor Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 122 No. Aberdeen Street, Chicago, Ili. 





rr) rT ais : 
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CARY RING TRAVELERS 


If you are having the slightest spinning textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
: thoroughly experienced in this branch of the and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 





_ Maen e pan) 


TECALRCACEAROREROGEEOCOOONET OL: 


reedttte 





Uti 


JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. 0. 
C. 


H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, §. 





Wisconsin- Michigan Hard Maple---MFMA---Unexcelled for Industrial Uses 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co.—Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., Mr. Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Ray Cook. In Phil- 
adelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. In New York and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. 


Write them--or write us direct 


ceonine ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
BIRCH RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


BEECH 
OAK 


SEEGTRGRLRGEERRROORTERRLRGRETRRTTORTLLLLERDRERORERORERLERLOOLOGRELLLCTEELACOULERERRERLOGROOTROERALURCARAERGDERGRGLGGOORREZ EDI 








@ A good fence is the only form of protection adequate to 
successfully cope with the constantly growing menace of 
trespassing, vandalism and sabotage. That’s why scores of 
mill owners are turning to Stewart. They know a Stewart 
Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire Fence will effectively arrest 
this menace, and that because of structural superiorities, 
Stewart Fences will give them unfailing protection over a 
greater number of years. Let us tell you more about these 
exclusive structural advantages. Catalog on request. 


Sales and erection service in principal cities. 


““World’s Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886’’ 


= Siw al The Stewart fron Works Co. 
J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED we 
peeone 724 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, 0. 
En gi neers 
- MACHINE g FOUNDRY COMPANY - Appraisals; Consultation; Design; Estimates; Hydro- 


GASTONIA, Electric and Steam Power Plants; Paper and Pulp 


om @ enn 


eSSSoa w?A 
LC PO QQ 
WAND 
\ 


3 te rater wrap cas tne 
‘ 


























3 Mills; Water; Waste Disposal; Plans, Specifications 
BUILDERS OF and Supervision; Steam Utilization; Textile Mills. 


COMPLETE WARP 
PREPARATION EQUIPMENT GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA’ 
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Tanks have been our business, and our life, for more 
than 80 years and as one of America’s largest tank 
builders, we offer our services in designing, construct- 
ing, and erecting tanks and towers of any type, any 
size, for any purpose, anywhere. 


The tanks we have built range from the elevated 
steel tanks for water supply (in capacity from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 gallons) to tanks for acid, fuel, oil, caustic 
soda, chemicals, creosote, and other purposes. Our 
experience and service also includes standpipes, boil- 
ers, bins, vats, kettles, kiers, and steel, stainless steel, 
alloy steel, lead-lined, tin-lined, and nickel-clad vessels, 
etc. 


Special designs furnished by our Engineering De- 
“sesteagea or we can figure from your own. Let us 
now your fabrication needs. Write for “Tank Talk“ 


No. 29-C. 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 
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WE DO BETTER THAN 
JUST KEEP PROMISES! 


One of our customers 
wrote us recently: "You 


promised that we would 
receive the shipment of 
spools on Tuesday - - 
you delivered them on 
Monday! This saved us a 
full day on producing a 
special order. Thanks 
for your co-operation!" 








A Satisfied Customer 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


) . BOBBIN & kl 
SHUTTLE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. Johnson City, Tenn. 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Varn Supply Co. 





Birmingham, Ala. 


CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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Your Gracious Host. 





Say 


Prom Const to Conor 


In NEW YORK.. wiCCAGO.. >| 


ihe 











In LOS ANGELES.. In BELLEAIR, FLA.. 














ee, and Con ventlence 
When You Are In Atlanta 


You will be comfortable in the quiet, dignified 
atmosphere which is the Biltmore. Situated as 
it is, just outside the city's center of noise, it 
prevides thoughtful accommodations for those 
who appreciate the best. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath . 
convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations .. . popular prices throughout. 


RATES FROM $3 


arene ore Tee 


reletecdigeeit Siedeeeeiiiae TE 


TULOAALALAC LORE 





























For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 


oe reared of this me erb hotel 2 | 1 block from Dik Station and Empire State Building 
have made it internationally famous. 3 B. & O. buses stop at our door 


LARGE, BEAUTIFUL ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS 
Single from $3 daily ¢ Double from $4.50 daily 


JOTEL MCALPIN } 


BROADWAY at 34th ST.. NEW YORE. 
* ler KNOTT Management John J. Woelfle. Manager 





SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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SUGARS & SYRUPS 


apips, 1OWA 
G. S. ©: 


_ DEX 
ARCHES _ CEDAR R 


CORN sT 
_ . SPARTANBUR 


NEW yORK, N. Y- - _ 
THERN OFFICES: ATLAN % 


SoU 


on 














BASKETS 
LANE revcxs 
2 SHIPPING HAMPERS 
for 
Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills. 
Silk Mills, Hosiery Mills 
Write for Catalog 130-C 
W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc. 
- Manufacturers Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





TULITTTI TL PEGUEGEOREOTOCDGROSLETEDOGDTEOREEOOLERTORETORRRCTELCRAAREREGREOGRETE LOL Pttiiaee 




















2. A permanent Wage-Hou! 
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in 


a Pay Envelope--- [._ J 
and REPAYMENT to Yow | <==) 
in TIME and MONEY = /=—257/ 


~ d / iy 
a ; * } ; i] 
"+ +? = 
. ae - > ct is + j —S J : | 
ty record for the employe: / — 7} 


] A permaneé! social 5S r 


_ ; 
record for the Employer a / 
— 
A signed receipt from th ate 
+ A statement f wages 
employee covering wages hours. and deductions for 
paid, hours worked, et the employee as required bj 
for employer's permanent law 
file. 5. A strong payroll 


Write to us—Save money 


on your next DULY TO 


. 











ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 STEWART AVE., S. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















When you want accurate and de- 
pendable automatic temperature or 
humidity control for Air Conditioning 
systems or Industrial Processes call in 
a Powers engineer. With a very com- 
plete line of self-operating and com- 
pressed air operated controls we are 
wellequipped to fill your requirements. 

THE POWERS REGULATOR 
C.Q., 1032 Jefferson Standard Building 
(;REENSBORO, \.C.—Officesin 47 Cities. 


of Temperature and 


4 3 Years * Ilumidity Control * 


POWERS 


* TEMPERATURE AND * 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
paze. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch 
1 inch $5.00 13 inches es 
3 inches _. 4.80 20 inches nine tae 4.00 
6 inches : , 4.60 er 3.80 
10 inches . 4.40 100 inches . 8.00 


UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set “‘want ad style.’’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
accepted at display rate only. 

Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg.., 
Ga., count as eight words. 


Atlanta, 








A young man to act as technical ass‘stant to pro 











WANTED 


duction manager of a group of southern cott As Assistant Superintendent or Overseer of Card- 
— — technical cans graduate who _ PATENT ATTORNEY ios “hor oh Lc. S. graduate. Experienced on 
whe nm jt! departments of a modern mill and all carding machinery Also experienced 
— 7 aa as far as assistant superintend- 1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Rayon and Rayon-Wool mixes. Now employed 

ne ae Senet partly of ¢ = ; cey siti but desire change. Detailed in- 
cost work, and partly of i en th = Se my 514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. a oe Sain am a po Ma 
ufacturing and production problems. Address Box Former Member Examining Corps Box 493. care COTTON. Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
492, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. U. S. Patent Office Georgia 











Paul B. Eaton 








POSITION WANTED 

















Your Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good man to fill a vacan- 
cy in your mill? Do you desire your business or professional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 12,500 copies per month reach the 
textile executives, superintendents and heads of departments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


.orTtonc 


Grant Bldg. 





ATLANTA, GA. 














‘“FINISHING MATERIALS’ ’ 


A complete...up-to-date...more practical...and enlarged Handbook for Finishers 


HE first edition of “Finishing Materials’’ was so well 

} accepted and appreciated throughout the finishing indus- 

try, that it was necessary to produce a second edition— 
which is just off the press. n this new edition, a number of 
subsequent articles by the author, J. Andrew Clark, were 
added to the original book; thus broadening its scope and mak- 
ing it even more useful to Finishers. 

All of the material—both original and new—provides a source 
of unique information and experience to the operating execu- 
tive. It is fresh, up-to-date and most practical for use in 
everyday plant operation. In general, the book now covers 
those basic raw materials used in the finishing processes for 
cotton piece goods and newly added chapters dealing with the 
most recent developments in permanent finishes, bleaching, mer- 


COTTON 





1020 Grant Building 


cerization, laboratory work, etc. In addition, it includes newer 
materials and practices not found in standard text books. _ 

In connection with a discussion of the uses of these materials 
in the plants the author has interestingly rendered something 
of the source, background and production of these finishing 
agents. 

All of this information is now available in this second edition, 
in convenient book form, bound in durable red imitation leather. 
Finishers will welcome its many practical uses. It contains 
55 more pages than the original volume—168 pages in all— 
and is well illustrated. 

“Finishing Materials’’ can be obtained only in conjunction 
with a 3-year subscription to “Cotton” for $3.00 (Canada $4.50 


—Foreign $5.00). 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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. of ordering 
your 
alkalies 
do not 
result 
in 


savings 





such methods 
a cost that 


wl ep -. often than not, 
add a hidden cost... 
is hard to trace in the manufacture 
of your products. Write for the Solvay Products Book 
today for information on ALL Solvay Alkalies! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


tical Produ Man ired by The 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Solvay Proce Compar 


Alkalies and Chen 


40 RECTOR STREET 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Cleveland Detroit 
St. Louis Syracuse 


innati 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago Cin 


Philadelphia 


ALKALI 


Charlotte 
New York 


Boston 
New Orleans 


SOLVAY 





& 3 


SeeeaEaaaetin 


MORE PRODUCTION 
BEST RESULTS 





CURTIS & MARBLE 
AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


For removing selvage and surface threads 
from cottons, silks, rayons, and mixed goods. 


Built-in Motors for cutters insure steadier run- 
ning, greater capacity, and increased efficiency. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


TELL LEELA LLL LLL LLL LL 


PUNRGREAADRRATRATNERAANR GALAN: 








iI 


Aiming 
for 
Improved Production 


No. 1 Ring — affords up to 10% production 





increase replacing worn spinning rings. 
| No. 2— Eadie auto-lubricated ring; 
4 production increases up to 90% twisting silk 


and rayon; up to 25% on worsted yarns. 
No. 3—multiple-groove ring; 
speeds, substantial traveler savings; skip every 
other greasing. 


No. 4— 43/64” and 1” Eadie ring; 
ultimate in high production on coarse cottons 
tire cords, carpet yarns, etc. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE ("48s- 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Ri nys stnce 13 7s 


Greenville. S. C. 


higher 


the 













zy 
FINISH 





Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy Street 











ROLLER 
TYPE 
DRYER 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Kaumagr: oe sere eee 45 Scott & Walliams, I: 142 
Inc., Finishes Division .: ae meever Starch O60. ....cccccs 18] Selig Company . 185 
Abington Textile Machinery Du Pont de Nemours & Co., seydel Woolley & Co . +178 
Works idee | _ 47E Inc., E. L., R. & H. Chemi- Shell Oil Co., Ine - ; 42 
Albany Felt Co | | | r cals Dept eos Tere | Showalter Printing Co., A. J...184 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 24 . Sirrine & Co., J. E. ... Age 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co . 21 | i wm g 38. K. FB. Industries, Inc 59 
Aluminum Co. of America . ‘ poe Fa —— wane ! Piaf P.-+++182 Snap-On Tools Corp. .. cer. of 
American Aniline Products. Inc E pec ated *, 5. OO, «sevens L79o Socony-Vacuum Qil Co Inc.. - 
oo ‘Inside see —_— Lawlor Co. U. ..+++-+++++-185 Golvay Sales Corp. ... ae oe 
American Cyanamid & Chem. Eaton, Paul B bine eneeed 190 pore laag Comp any, . ee "*"4g9 Sonoco Products Co. __ ‘25a 
Corp. . - | comions h rd - in = ee - * Staley Mfg. Co.. A. EB. ae as 
American Magnesium Corp { am Mere! Ve eovees alls Standard Conveyor Co. re eg 
American Meistenine Co. a rs Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co L6¢ 
American Monorail ©; 6° FE Standard Oil Co., Inc., of Ken 
American Yarn & Processing M tucky ...... api 
U0 ; : 149 Fafnir Bearing Oo -_ ; Standard Pri ssed steel ( '¢ be 
Arkansas Company Ine Ls Fidelity Machine Co ss 17 Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. Standard Sili icate Divisi = O° 
Arguto QOllless Bearing Co oo Finnell System, Inc 2 Division TEEELTOLUTT ETE. c. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co ; 7 
Armour & Co. - , , Noster Machine Co. y. Maple Flooring Manufacturers Stein, Hall & Co., In + -_ 99 
Armstrong Cork C« 107 Franklin Process Co 17 ES Se ee ee a * Stewart [ron Works Co., In¢ LR 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co., In ok al : Marquette Metal Products Go.. 41 ‘Stodghill & Co., Inc . Lei 
Ashworth Bros., In 34 Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.. 27 ‘Sturtevant Co., B. F 9 
Associated Susiness Papers rere ere ae 4 184 
In sees a ; . G Merrow Machine Co. es 2 eee 
tianta Envelope C: 189 A Morton Machine Works ? 
Atwood Machine Co 167 T 
Audit Bureau of Oirculations. * “ ck yn County Dyeing Ma poe 7 
0. ; , , .v90 ali of 
Gastonia Brush Co hie te a Pies, . N Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Gastonia Roller Flyer ® Opin cee Pes -..110 and 111 
NS, nia a Sh il a a a _ National Oil Products Co. ...137 Tennessee Eastman Corp 53 
RB Gates Rubber Co see 7 National Ring Traveler Co. 184 Terrell Machine Co. . -++ +18] 
Gaylord Container Corp, . 117 National Starch Products. Ine. * Texas Co : ) 2 
Barber-Colman Co > wee iZzsa General Coa! Co. . re at ae . New York & New Jersey Lubri- Textile Fin ish: ing Machinery 
Barkley Machine Works , 4 General Dyestuffs C orp cease 61 =e ea ic asian tale 135 . Co. ...... —- 7 
Ben} amin Elec. Mfg. Co 12 General Electric Co., Lamp: S Noone & Son Co., Wm. R. ...183 Textile Machine Works p* % 228 " 
Best 1 niversa! Lock Co . Georgia Power Company 45 North, Inc., Frank G. ....... > deed ee See Oe 146 and 14% 
Bond Co., Chas a . Gill Leather Company . ..13d Three-In-One Oil . ..175 
Borne, Scrymser (C: 3 Goldens Foundry & Mch. Co.. .180 Tide-Water Associated Oil Co..113 
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A Pure Oil engineer will heip solve your 
lubrication problems. Write today. 








PURE THREE POINT LUBRICATION 
A Complete Line of Industrial Petroleum Products . puitirta Go v. te 
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are kept under 
Lock and Key... 


Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters give you the 
extra, final security of built-in Yale Locks. This 
protects the mechanical honesty of the counter 
against unauthorized tampering... for the 
counter can’t be reset until the key is turned. 
And the “resetting” of the counter can be done 
only by the authorized holder of the key. 


This is another index to the extra value built 
into every inner part and standard installation- r 
accessory of every 2-3 Pick Counter. Nowhere 
else will your pick-counter dollar buy so much 
... including the always-available advisory serv- 
ice of experienced field engineers. Why not get 
all that’s coming to you? Get in touch with the 


nearest Veeder-Root office today. 
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2-3 Pick Coun 





